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ABSTRACT 

The aim of this study was to describe the varieties 
of English used in two American Indian communities *and to examine the 
effect of language diversity on the acquisition of certain 
educational skills. The field work was carried out in two Puehloan 
communities in New Mexico, San Juan and Laguna. Tie description of 
selected linguist!^ structures and the investigation of /spoken 
language influ^^ on particular reading and writing tafeks are the 
main areas of .^ncentraticn- The introduction gives an overview of 
the project, discussing the descriptive base of language variation, 
the educational concern of the American Indians, and the data base 
used in the study. Chapter 2 presents the cultural context 
surrounding puebloan forms of Indian English as an integral part in 
the descriptive facets and educational implications of the study. The 
description of the spoken languaae data in Chapter 3 concentrates on 
San Juan English and Chapter U is a comparison of San Juan and Laguna 
English. Chapter 5 considers in detail the question of spoken 
language influefltee on reading and writing in San Juan and Laguna. 
Chapter 6 concludes with educational implications of varieties of 
English in the pueblos, (NCR) 
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PREFACE 



^ The reaaarch reported hecm^a carried out under contract Number 
NIE-C-B7-0006 with th>4Ji^ional Inaittute of Education, from January 1, 1977 
to Dec*m&«f^^Ja>-l»f8. The aim of the project waa to deacribe the varletlea 
of Engliah uaed in two American Indian communitiea and to examine the effect 
of •language dlveralty on the acquialtiou of certain educational akllla. Our 
concerna here are focused on two Pueb loan communities In New Mexico, San Juan 

t I 

and Laguna. In these contexts, we have concentrated on' the deacription of 
aeleeted linguistic structures and tie investigation of spoken language 
Influence on particular reading and writing tasks. 

The study undertaken here must be considered a team effort, which 
combined several different, types of interests and backgrounds. For the 
Center for Applied Linguistics , it brought together the concerns of the 
Indian Education Program, represented by William L. Leap and Lance Potter, 
and the Center's ongoing Interest "in the description of non-mainstream 
varieties of English, represented by Walt Wolfram and Donna Cjirlstian. 
The combination of these interests with the concerns of the community 
leaders over the educational achievement of their students motivated 
the cooperative effort reported here. While- the two teams took on different 
responsibilities, we hope the final product will be useful in light of each 
team's primary interest. 

Initial contact and presentation of the proposal to the appropriate 
local. authorities waa carried out by William L. Leap, who laid most of the 
groundwork for our investigation. The collection of actual language data 
was carried out under the direction of locally appointed cooanunlty members. 
In San Juan, Wilfred Garcia was invaluable in helping the local team get. 
eatablished, and Floyd Correa performed the same function in Laguna. Local 
data collectors also contributed greatly with their interviews. In San 
Juan, Florence Lujan, Ida Tewa, Cecilia Atencio, and Peter Aguino agreed to 
collect representative data for description, while in Laguna, Jean Green, 
Martha Redhorse, Timothy Thompson, Tony Silva, and Steve Stout conducted 
interviews for the descriptive study. Steve Stout waa also instrumental in 
obtaining the data for the reading and writing study in Laguna. Ida Tewa 



and 71or€iic« Luj«n £lll«d thii role in San Juan. Cooparatlon In Arlington 
County wat graciously offered by Marie Pjouadi and the principals and teacher* 
o£ the ichools involved, when it became apparent that some "control" group 
data would be helpful. It should be obvious that the investigation consi- 
dered here would have been impossible without the essential contributions of 
local people. We hope that we have established the precedent for a symbiotic 
relationship between coinaunity members, educators, and researchers. 

Chapter One of the report gives an overview of the project, and was 
written by William L. Leap and Walt Wolfram. Chapter Two gives the socio- 
cultural and historical setting for the study, and was primarily the respon- 
sibility of William L. Leap, with editorial assistance by Mary Ann Zima of 
the staff of the Center for Applied Linguistics. Chapters Three and Four 
present the bulk of the descriptive findings, first giving the structural 
details of San Juan in Chapter Three, and then giving the comparison of San 
Juan and Laguna in Chapter Four. This .analysis represents the work of 
Walu Wolfram and Donna Christian, with Wolfram setting forth the introductory 
framework and both Wolfram and Christian engaging in different aspects of the 
actu«\l analysis. Chapter Five is concerned with the analysis of reading and 
writing in the two Pueblo, communities (along with a comparison with Arlington 
County) and was primarily undertaken by I^nce Potter. Jeff Phillips assisted 
in th<». early stages of tabulation for the reading analysis and Walt Wolfram 
assisted in some of the final revisions. William L. Leap was responsible 
for tha final chapter, which deals with the educational implications of the 
study. Final stylistic editing and proofing the manuscript was completeH. 
by Donna Christian. Ruby Berkemeyer typed the final manuscript, which is j 
no small undertaking, given the drafts she was sometimes' asked to decipherl 

Reactions and comments on the final report are welcome and encouragea. 
There is certainly much more to be said in the study of varieties of English 
used in Ameri^Tn Indian communities and the possible effects of such 
diversity on education. There are also some interpretations we will have to 
revise as our descriptive understanding increases. We make no pretense of 
having the fli^l word, but we hope to have aidded to sociolinguistic and 
educational uiiiderstanding in some small way. 



Walt Wolfram 



William L. Leap 
Co-Principal Investigators 
February 1979 
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• (SURER. ONE 

IMTROPUCTIOW ^ 

Tht question of l«(igu«g« dlvtrtity «nd •dueation Is hardly « novol 
issue. During the lest decade, v have seen considerable attention 
devoted to sociolinguistic matters. While many descriptive studies of 
language variation have been completed and extensive discussion of the 
educstional implications of this diversity has been undsrtaken, many 
issues remain unresolved. On a broad level, the interest of this study 
focuses on a more con^lete understanding of language varlatiou and its 
effect on the educational process. On a more specific level, we are 
concerned with variation in the English language codes of American Indian 
communities and how this variation might relate to basic educational 
skills such as reading and writing. 

A number of sociolinguistic issues can be addressed in the context 
of these' communities, many of which have essential educational import. 
Botfi policy and methodological concerns ere at stake. As it turns out, 
however, the educational issues cannot be dealt with apart from a solid 
descriptive understanding of the linguistic diversity involved. Thus, 
the descriptive issues are interwoven with the educational concerns, and 
educational implications must derive from a solid descriptive foundation. 

1.1 The Descriptivr Base 

If we are to examine the effect of language diversity on the 
scquisition of educational skills, we must proceed from a solid descriptive 
base of language variation and the particular varieties of English involved. 
While considerable information now exists on some non-mainstream varieties 
and there has been some study of American Indian varieties in other 
contexts, many descriptive concerns still have not been adequately addressed. 
The particular sociolinguistic history of many American Indian communities 
opens up a range o£ possible influences on the English system. For example. 
Leap (1974:88), in a study of the English of Isleta Pueblo, concludes that: 

The grammatical structure of any specific sentence 
given in this variety will be characterized by the use of: 

^1. Isletan Tlwa grammatical processes 

2. Grammatical processes common to other alternative 
English varieties 



3« Alternative English grmoAtleal processes employed 

in contrast to standard language conventions 
4. ^Isletan Tlva graraaatlcal* processes employed in 

'contrast to the standard language conventions 
5« Standard English grammatical convention 

Native language transfer, second language aequlsitlonal strategies and 

dif jCuslon from other non-mainstream and mainstream varieties are all 

among the sources which have to be considered, notwithstanding their potential 

for synthesis vithln the emerging system. 

For any 'given community, we need to know how various potential sources 
like the ones mentioned above have been utilised in the emergence of an 
English communication code. One of the goals of this particular study 
is certainly to see what role various language sources have played in the 
evolution of the English variety. Another socio linguistic issue in this 
context is the way in which the English of one cowmunlty <or variety) 
compares with that of another community. To what extent can community- 
specific and tncTre general language characteristics be found in ^erlcan 
Indian communities? Is there, in fact, an entity which Justifies the 
current label "Indian English"? Certainly, the foundation for the 
definition of such an entity has been set forth by Leap, when he described 
American Indian English In the following terms. 

. •••The variety is used by persons in reservation 
cosnnunitles and urban Indian enclaves >^en the Indlan-ness 
of a discussion topic, of the conversational situation, 
or of the participants themselves needs formal linguistic 
marking. While such Indian English usage does not preclude 
aimultaneous control over standard English styles, such 
a diglossic balance is not always affected by all speakers. 
Frequently, Indian English is t^e first form, and may remain 
the onJ.y form, of English language expression acquired by 
the community membership. Since analysis tends to reveal 
Indian English grammatical and phonological structures as 
replications of the group's Indian language detail, this 
acquisition process may involve nothing more than the 
developing Indian language facility. In this sense, Indian 
English can be characterized as a means of talking to the 
outside world (literally) in Indian terms. For this reason 
(Leap) vlew(s) Indian English as a continuation of the 
speaker's native language tradition; in situations where 
the Indian language itself 1». no longer a part of the 
comm^ mlty's tradition which now remains. (Leap, 1975:1). 

The scope of Leap's considerations certainly Includes much more 

than structural linguistic detail in working toward a definition of "Indian 



Inslith**, Nh«t wt still «r« In nfed of, howev«r, is «dequ«t« Information 
ibout linguistic characteristics so we can look at the extent to vhlch 
such a notion nay or may not be Justified on the basis of. linguistic 
slailarltles.^ SucH linguistic comparisons have Important theoretical and 
educational implications. From a theoretical perspective, we need to know 
about the slghificanee of different language traditions ^n terms of the 
formation of theories about Snglish variation. For education, an under- 
standing of similarities and differences across communities is at the 
base of decisions with respect to educational strategy and materials. 

The need for comparative research goes beyond the dimensions of 
Native Aaerlcan communities. There is important descriptive information 

• . .. . 

to be gleaned from comparing these communities with other non-mainstream 
and mainstream-speaking coranunities. How do varieties of Indian English 
compare with other non-mainstream varieties? Are they similar or 
different, and if so, in what ways? And precisely how do such varieties 
compare w4th the idealized norm of what is consnonly referred to as standard 
English? Here agrln, there are important theoretical and' applied 
dimensions to the question. Comparative information on a wide range of 
ilmerlcan English varieties will allow us to understand in more detail 
the dynamics of language contact and divergence. An understanding of 
diversity allows us to formulate prinoiples to account for difference 
between language varieties. On a practical side, such Information beeves 
crucial in examining how such divergence can enter into the acqulsltlonX 
of basic educational skills such as reading and writing. \ 

Not all crucial issues of comparison involve more than one community; > 
there are essential sociollnguistic Issues which arise within the context 
of a single community. One especially significant area for investigation 
relates to the understanding of language phange across generations. Many 
Indian communities show Important differences in the order of language 
'acquisition across generations. For example, older residents may have 
learned the ancesti-al language first an<f then English. In some cases, 
English may even have been learned after still another language, such as 
Spanish or a second Indian language. On the other hand, most members of 
the younger generation have learned English as a first language. This 
presents an important shift between generations, and it is essential to 
find out how the variety of English has been affected by this difference 



^•cwM the generations. Le«P has indicated that unique varietiee of Indian 
. BngUih may be'maintained regardless of the order of language aqquisitiori, 
tit there are certain change's tihich might be expected vhen English is the 
first language as opposed to when it is a second Unguage. Here again, , 
the descriptive facts form an essential foundation for pedogogical con- 
siderations, as the change must be accommodated within the educa^onal 

approach to such speakers. 

Given the current state, of descriptive concerns, the particular 
communities considered here, Laguna and San Juan Pueblos, seem to be ideal. 
' Both of these cOimnunities are relatively homogeneous in tferrfs qf their 
Native American. population, with relatively few outsiders Ixving in the 
coomunities. In both cases, they are also immediately adjacent. to larger, 
non-Indian communities. Laguna is ten miles east of Grants, New Mexico 
anTSan Juan is four miles north of Espanola, New Mexico. Each of the 
larger cities serves as the commercial and employment center for the 
Native American communities. Each community has a day school operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and staffed, in part, by persons from the 
local conmunity. In a number of important ways, these communities are 
quite comparable. Yet they differ in one way critical to this research: 
the native language spoken in each conmunity is a member of a language 
family completely unrelated to the other in its genetic affiliation and 
quite dissimilar in structural details. Tewa, a member of the Kiowa-Tanoan 
language family, is spoken at San Juan, while the .auguage of Laguna Pueblc 
is a member of the Keresan linguistic isolate. San Juan and Laguna are, 
of course, only two of the communities for which an empirical base is 
needed for adequate descriptive purposes with respect to the larger question 
of Indian English. Ultimately, there is a need for a broader raprp-^cutation 
of the over 200 American Indian communities in the United States. In 
addition, we are In need of more comprehensive descriptive information on 
the 15 other Native American communities fpr which some selective descriptions 
of their English varieties are available. But, even on the basis of the 
two communities we consider here, important sociclinguistic principles can 
\emerge..princlples which can guide us to a fuller understanding of language 
diversity and its? potential role in education. * 



l»2 Th€ Bducat tonal Concern 

The tdue^tlonAl failure of non*melnttreim groups is AnericAKb^ 
•oeiety it weXl-docuinented. The concern that leaden and parents within 
th^se eonnunities have about educational disparity is also well established. 
Despite this concern about the existence. of inequity, the problems of; 
Identifying and understanding the causes underlying educational disparity 
remain. A recurring issue related to these concerns is the role of language 
diversity. Basically, the question is how much Influence linguistic 
diversity can have on the attaianent of educational skills. The co^erns . 
are naturally accentuated i^tth respect to language-xelated basic skills, 
such as reading and writing. 

The concern that American Indian communities have about education • 
skills and language are also well-established. The National 6tudy of 
American Indian Education (sunmarized in Puchs and Havinghurst 1972:206) 
determined that Indian students, as well as jAeir parents, accept the need 
to. learn and study in English. (This of course, does not imply that this 
is an acceptance which excludes the anfeestral language of the community.) 
Furthermore, both students and parents identify the school as the Institution 
charged with addressing this recponslbilltj? and providing students access 
to such information. Ih a substantive number of c^s (94 of 192 districts 
rep9rtlng) , "special instruction in English langu&ge skills" was identified 
as the program area requiring the greatest amount of' activity. * ^ 

Since the acquisition of reading and writing is probably the most 
prominent language-related activity in any educational setting, tha develop- 
ment of these skills typically emerges as central to the concerns o^ 
ccsnmunity leaders, edttcators, and parents. Statements of community concern 
in Laguna and San Juari Pueblos certainly s-apport this interpretation. 
Little consolation can be taken from find^gs such as the Coleman report, 
which indicates that Indian students tend to score higher in achievement 
tesf<i than some other non-mainstream groups. The fact remains that such 
students score below the national average in reading and writing skills ^ 
Thus, the problem of educational achievement with respect to particular 
language-related skills persists, and it appears to be as serious today 
as the Senate hearings on Indian education indicated a decade ago. 

By concentrating here on the question of the Influence of' spoken 
language on certain seiec*-ad language-related skills, we do not mean to 



fl^ly~ai»t th«fr-«r« ^^-09tXy^ ox.^9t.Jmo concerning education 

In iynerlcen Indian eonmunlties. Indeed, there are many Issues Which go 
far beyond the llnltatlops of our consideration here and It may turn out 
that the Influence of spoken language on reading and writing Is less of 
an Issue than people have made It out to he. We simply maintain here 
that It Is an issue which deserves serious attention. Based on an empirical 
data base » we may then emphasize or deemphasize the Influence of spoken 
langil^age. The Issue needs to be explored, however, ^nce it IS so often 
raised as a crucial problem. 

1.3 The Data Base 

* As indicated In the previous sections, two types of data are 

necessary in order to examine the possible effect of spoken\language , 
diversity on educational skills, such as reading and writing. First, 
adequate data on the nature of spoken varieties must be g|ithere4 and 
an^ysed. Then, performance data on reading and writing tasks must be 
collected and examined in the light of the descriptive information on the 
spoken varieties. 

Both types of data were collected In San Juan and Laguna Pueblos 
during the sumer of 1977, although initial contact, presentation of tne, 
project to the appropriate tribal councils, and approval from local 
authorities were all established well before that time. Data on the ^ 
spoken language consisted primarily of spontaneous language interviews 
(cf. Appendix B) which followed the general format of those In other 
soclolinguistic surveys, with the adaptation of interests to those found 
within the communities. In this respect, we were highly dependent upon 
local consultants, an on-site liaison person designated by the tribal 
government, and- local interviewers. The utilization of community resources 
in the collection of data was consonant with our concern to obtain the most 
representative sample and to depart from the practice of representing Indian 
communities on the ^asis of one speaker working outside the context of 
the comunity itself. The spoken language interviews were Conducted with 
speakers at age levels representing the full spectrum of each community, 
starting with adolescents aged 10 and extending through speakers over 70. 
In Laguna, 40 interviews of this type were conducted, and in San Juan 71 
were conducted. 

6 



All intcrvltift in S«n Juan ver« conducted by four locitlly appointed 
jeonntttnity mmbera^ The majority o£ the interviews in Laguna also were 
conducted by four community members, and, additionally, a~m 
in the Title I program at the BIA school who was not Indian. We attempted 
to cbnduct at least five interviews in each of the following. age categories: 
10-12$ 15-19; 20-39; 40-59, and above age 60. For various reasons, this 
vas not always possible, but the samples do represent a broad age range 
of speakers. These natural conversation interviews lasted up to an hour 
each, with the Mtual length of the interview depending on the interest 
of person being interviewed and the es^eetise of the local interviewer. 
While the data base for spoken lan^^age is certainly not free from social 
and technical problems, it is probably more complete than any previous 
consideration of a variety of English in an American Indian coiomunity. 

a large extent, this is the result of the cooperative spirit shown by 
the tribal^ leaders and their staffs. Local councils understood the need 
for a descriptive base in order to give serious consideration to language 
influence on educational skill attainment. 

The. description of the spoken language data, which concentrates on 
"San Juan English" in Chapter Three and a comparison of San Juan and 
Laguna English in (^Hapter Four, is, of necessity, selective. An exhaustive 
description is simply unrealistic given the time constraints of the project 
and the nature of diversity in English. Certain structures were given much - ^ 
more attention than others, which still await analysis. Nonetheless, the 
descrlpclve dimensions of Chapters Three and ^our ar.e probably more compre** 
hent^lve than ftay previous study of Indian varieties of English, particularly 
in llghr of the representation of different groups of speakers within the 
community « 

The collection of dat^. on reading and writing took place with the 
cooperation of the local BIA schools in San Juan and Laguna, and was 
restricted to students in fourth through sixth grade « This appears to 
hit the level at which disparity between different groups often becomes 
most acute. At this anage, reading and writing differences between 
groups can be quite dramatic » so that it becomes a crucial level 
for Investigating hypotheses about the influence of spoken language diversity 
on language re la ted educational skills* In San Juan» 23 samples of oral 
reading were tape recorded and for laguna » 19 samples were recorded « Pre«» 
selected texts devised for a larger project on 'Vlisc^e analysis*^ at the 
Center for Applied J*inguistlc^ were usedy'^for this aspect of the project, 
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with tH« apeclflc text adjusted ,to the difficulty level of each studisnt. 
for the consideration of Writing, 66 compositions were collected from Laguna 
and 10 from San Juan, This was complemented by a "control group*' of fourth 
threttsh-«ixth^rader8 j.n Arlington County , Virginia* who read the same 
reading passages and wrote compositions which were collected for analysis. 
Project staff realised the need for control group rearming and writing 
samples later in the project when they were confronted with structures 
idiich might be hypothesized as unique to the readers and writers in San 
Juan and Laguna, 

Chapter Five considers in detail the question of spoken J.anguage 
influence on reading and writing in ^an Juan and Laguna, Our primary con- 
cern in Chapter Five is a descriptive one, namely, how spoken language may 
or may not reveal its influence in reading and writing. This description, 
however, serves as a base for exploring the educational implications of v 
our findings in the concluding chapter, 

Utlimately, educational strategies related to language skills must be 
based on a solid empirical foundation, one which neither under*.nor over- ' 
exaggerates the significance of spoken language diversity on reading and 
writing/ Thd history of soclolinguistic investigation has already witnessed 
both types of excesses. Although thb^ descriptive base we emphasize here 
may seem one step removed from the current statement of concerns, it is 
a necessary step toward making informed policy decisions and planning 
appropriate educational strategies for the community's students. There 
are no simple answers to many complex educational problems, but we can still 
^mand that an adequate empirical consideration underlie and Justify 
educational policy decisions and st.rategies. In the chapters to follow, 
we. hope to provide such an empirical bage, and thus merge our conceims with 
4iose who are responsible for making the ultimate decisions regarding the 
educations 1 destiny of the current and future generation of students, 

» 
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• CRAPTBR TWO 

Sitti JUAK AND LAGUNA PUEBLOS : 
THE COMMUNITY SETTING 

Aa understanding of the cultural context surrounding puebloan forms 
of Indian English is necessary to a clear ptesentation of the descriptive 
facts and educational implications of this study. Geographic, historical, 
and soelocultural issues all play significant roles in. this understanding. 

2.1 Geography of the Coromunitv 

As noted earlier, the two pueblos are located in. central N^w 
Mexico, San Juan approximately 70 miles north of Albuquerque, and Laguna 
50 miles to the west. Daily activities of San Juan and Laguna aife not 
confined to the home conmunlty or reservation. Cultural and language 
pluralism are as much a way of life for these people as for Indians of 
any other geographic region. Each pueblo is situated near a small, pre- 
dominately Spanish-speaking community— Espano la adjacent to San Juan 
and Grants near Laguna. Economic and' social ties connect each pueblo 
with its non- Indian neighbor, although residents of both pueblos 
assert that Albuquerque is preferred for large-scale shopping and business. 
It is common for pueb loans to have relatives or good friends who have 
moved from the village to the Albuquerque metropolitan area, where 
employment is available and schools "are often judged to be better. 

San Juan pueblo lies on 12,234 acres of reservation land, 1,200 of 
which are used for farming purposes, and has 1,627 persons listed on its 
tribal rolls, about half of whom currently reside on the reservation. 
Laguna, in comparison, holds 417,295 acres of reservation land (though only 
1,690 are used for agriculture) and has an estimated population of 5,451. 
In acreage, San Juan is the second smallest reservation in New Mexico 
and Laguna the largest. It is interesting that this difference in size 
is not reflected in the amoung of land used for farming— especially given 
the difference in the reported population^ of the two tribes. While all 
pueblos maintain some degree of agricultural activity, only a handful 
of persons actually engage in farming as the exclusive or primary source 
of income. The bulk of the pueblo's economic interests lie elsewhere— 
for San Juan, in installations at Los Alamos, New Mexico and Laguna 
maintains on-reservation industries. 




MEXICO 



Figure 2*1 The Location of San Juan and laguna Pueblos, 
New Mexico 
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Putblo eoBminltles in general ere distinct from other aegmente of the 
netionel Indian coinaun^ty In one regard— "home" for the pueblos means the 
ancestral community. In the cultural as well as geographic sense of the 
tern. The pueblo conmunltles were already well->establl8hed political and 
social entitles when the Spanish entered Dew Mexico. With few exceptions 
contemporary puebloans live on the land their ancestors occupied when the 
Spanish first appeared. 

2.2. The Historical Cotmnunity 

In 1956 > Edward Dozier outlined the main historical periods of 
vpuebloan culture, each of which had particular cunseqtiences for the 
language situation. Building on cultural historian Edward Spicer*8 
concept, Dozier used the term "compartmentalization" to characterize the 
puebloan adjustment to four cepturies of western dominance. In Dozier *s 
analysis, 4:he pueblqs responded to western pxfessure by attempting' to 
maintain a clear distinction between western, outside-related activities 
and their tradltlotially internal community affairs. That is, various 
cultural actlvitie^jibecame compartmentalized .in order to accooarnqdate 
external pressures. Two lines' of governmental authority emerged—the 
territorial governor and his staff dealt with secular affairs, and the 
Indian war captain and his staff dealt with "religious" Issues. This 
basic arrangement survived, so that a western religion such as Roman 
Catholicism could be practiced alongside the Kiva religion and traditional 
forms of ceremonial observance without apparent incongruence. 

Dozier 's essay suggests that the influence of compartmentalization 
is also responsible for the patterns of language pluralism found in these 
communities. For example, pairs of terms have evolved— one word in the 
Indian language and the other in Spanish or English— which enable Indians 
to carry on a conversation which is unintelligible to a non- Indian. 
Dozxer^s formulation explains, to some extent, the contemporary generation 
retention of its ancestral language in the midst of Spanish and English 
flueiicies. 

Dozier 's analysis suggests that the San Juan and Laguna communities 
are best understood if major events are interpreted within the theory of 
compartmentallzaticn. Dozier himself laid the framework for such an 
analysis in several subsequent discussions (see especially Dozier 1970). 
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TabU taW from one of these esteys (Doeler 1961:98), Identifies 
several events supportive of his hypothesis. It should be observed that 
Dealer places the beginning. of compartmentallzatlon In the mld*1700'8 In 
a phase hX terns "stabilised pluralism". The preceding phase II 
(exploration and colonlallzation) climaxed in 1680 when the Indigenous 
laborers united under the leadership of a member of the San Juan community, 
and succeeded in driving the Spanish out of northern and central New 
Mexico, and ultimately out of New Mexico entirely, " 

The Spanish reconquest of the Rio Grande in 1693 put an end to the 
Indian revolt. Perhaps sensing the need to establish stronger and wider 
control over the territory, this time the Spanish (led by de VargaS) 
brought more than a standing army into the Rio Grande valley* As 
settlements Inhabited during the preceding occupation were being revitalized 
others appeared quickly, some on the frontier, far from military protection, 
and others close to areas habitually visited by nomadic Navajo, Apache and 
Comanche tribes. The ability of the Catholic Church to expand the number 
and location o£ its missions, in New Mexico during this period attests 
to the ultimate success of the colonial strategy in this context, 

Oozler's chart suggests that the exploration and colonization phase 
covered a time span of over one, hundred years. Ovisrall, the peripd appears 
to have been characterized by a shift from milltarj* fortification to non- 
puebloan community as the locus of Indian-Spanish interaction. As socio- 
logical interaction between Indians and Spaniards grew increasingly complex, 
' many liaisons formed between the two groups , some casual and some as 
formal as marriage. This Interaction developed despite Indian efforts to 
remain distinct. 

Although Anglo-Americans officially entered New Mexico for the first 
time in 1804 and the United States gained authority over the area in 1846, 
locally-based schooling programs and other educational opportunities were 
not introduced until the 1870' s. The events of the Civil War, and the 
months of controversy which preceded it, as well as the intricacies of e. 
dual population in New Mexico may help explain the delay in federal action 
regarding education in the territory. Still, it is worth noting that 
puebloan lands were not given "trust status" (i.e., reservations were not 
officially created) until 1893. Educationally-related Indian policies 

C 
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1776 Fray Dominguez' visitation 
1760 Bishop Tamaron*s visitation 
1737 Bishop Elaacechoa's 

visitation 
1725 Bishop CrespoU visitation 
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1693 lieVargas' reconquest 
1680 Pueblo Indian Revolt 
1630 Benivedes' report 
1598 Onate, colonization 
1582 Espejo expedition 
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1540 Coronado expedition 
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Stages in the History of the Pueblos (From Dozier 1961:98) 
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Itt Mtw Mtxleo eoincidt not vlth the beglnnlngt of reservation life, but 
vlth the advent of the railroad. 

2.3 the Development of Englleh 

The particular history of educational policies In New Ilexlco 
Is the primary reason why English In the Puebloan cobununlty Is a relatively 
late occurring phenomenon. While Individual English-speaking settlers 
established themselves in New Mexico before the Civil War, it was the 
coming of the railroad (and the related opening of silver mines) which 
brought English-speaking families to the region in increasing numbers. 
The English-speaking communities founded by these settlers were located 
primarily in the southern part of the state, some distance from the puebloan 
lands. There was ample opportiinity for Anglo-Hispanic interaction, and 
this may have put an Informal value on the learning of Spanish by the 
'Anglo settlers— at least to learn enough Spanish to converse on basio 
topics relating t^ commerce- and trade. Opportunities for Interaction 
■ • ; .. with the Indian peoples of southern New Hexico— primarily the several 

Apache tribes— were more restricted. According to recent ethnohistorical 
studies by Dubois and Vald^s Fallls, however, Spanish rather than English 
was the language of commerce (see discussion, Dubois 1977:191). 

Dubois and Valdes Fallls do not find evidence of the use of English 
fcr Anglo-Indian Interaction, at least as far as the ApacK^' tribes are 
concerned^ until the 1880s. Additional citations in Dubois (1977) Imply, 
in fact, that English fluency was a linguistic novelty within the Apache 
tribes* verbal repertoires until after 1900. 

The same time frame seemsljto apply when efforts are made to date the 
appearance of English fluency within other southwestern' Indian tribes- 
including the Pueblos. Thus, Miller (1970) has written, in regard to the 
. Pima case: 

Apparently there were no Piraa-English contacts until 
the nineteenth century. In the mid-nineteenth century the 
southern route to California passed through Piraeria, although 
we cannot assume that forty-niners tarried long in the non- 
age Id-producing Pima region. The Mexican War and the Gadsden " 
Purchase brought most of Plmeria into the possession of the 
UniW States. Beginning about that time there was an 
incipient PIma-English bilingualism^ and this grewcsomewhat 
before American policy relegated Pimas to reservations. From 
those Pimas involved in negotiations or confrontations with 
the federal government, there surely develoF^ed a sma^l- ^'^^ 
of bilinguals, but confinement to reservations undoubtedly 
put the majority of Pimas into greater isolation from English- 
speaking contacts than before. While the federal government 
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astuntd retpontiblXlty for their «due«tlon and mada soma 
novet in this direction through the astabliahment of schools, 
thare la no indication that the schools tvere widely attended 
or that children in fact leasMd English in l;het&» It was 
not until about 1920 that Plmas' can be said to have begun 
the learning of English to any great extent. (1977:105-6) 

Bodiner in his study of Taos linguistic acculturation (Bodine 1968) 

offered a similar time frame for the introduction of widespread English 

at Taos pueblo. Working with comparable data for Is lata pueblo, Hutchinson 

has written: 

ft, 

...tribal roll data are seen to demonstrate not only 
that language preference has shifted from Spanish to English 
in the last 95 years, but that the shift was not effected 
until relatively late in Isleta's contact history. (1977:173) 

This evidence points to the fact that English fluency reached the 

puebloan communities at the end of the nineteenth or beginning of the - 

twentieth century— that is, some three generations ago. In the educational 

mandate given the boarding schools and the community-based day schools, 

Indian children were to be "civilized"; this was felt to be accomplished 

best by the teaching of Christian principles, Christian behavior, and ji 

Christian language. The strong emphasis placed on the development of 

students' English skills Implies that the students were not already 

familiar with or proficient in spoken English. There exist numerous 

reports and recollections from parents and grandparents in today's pueblo 

communities which describe how students were punished for using their 

Indian language in these sphools, where an English-only policy was enforced. 

In addition, the earliest boarding schools were located far from the 

students' homes and always enrolled students from diverse and distinctive 

tribal and linguistic backgrounds. These two facts may have encouraged 

students to gain familiarity with English, at least on some rudlmentarlly 

functional level, as rapidly as possible, for the sake of basic communicatiqi 

Added encouragement could come from the students' ability, to use a 

language learning strategy similar to the process of. creative cdastractlon 

described by Brown (1973) and others. By this process, the speaker uses 

his first language knowledge as an interpretive hypothesis against which 

the structure of the second language Is (re-) analyzed. This allows the 

second language structure to become more consistent with the language 

skills the speaker has already developed, and thereby the second languagfe^,^ 

is more readily acquired. We may-^rTso speculate th^, in terms of the 

compartmentallzatlon theory, students may have placed a 4)ositlve value on 

» 
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th« iMtnlns of English without diiplMing th« value on the «ne«8trml Ungu«|« 
vi-chin traditionAl pueblo culture. ' ' 

The aequieition of English within the bgirding school context has been 
studied in depth only by Melsncon end Malencon. Their enelysls of final 
examination essays written by Indian high school students In 1915 at 
Haskell Institute (Malancon and Malancon 1977) reveals tribally-specif ic English 
distinctiveness already present within that population. Different 
groups revealed a common set of English variables (subject-verb agree- 
ment patterning, deletion or addition of articles, pronominal deletion, 
etc.) but differed in. the relative frequency of various features. For 
example, Creeks English, differed from Crow English at Haskell in 1915 in 
that the Creek English speakers used some English variables less .frequently 
and other variables more frequently than did /the Crow English speakers. 

If we assume that the situation at Haskell was typical of the 
situation at other Indian boarding schools in the 1880-1920 t^tme period 
(the first part of Dosier's phase V), then the contribution of these 
schools in the learning of English in Indian lands is clear: the schools 
not only introduced students to English, but provided the context from 
which particular English forms could emerge. Many of these students are 
now members of the grandparent and great-grandparent generation in today's 
puebloan communities. The distinctiveness of their English and the impact 
it has on shaping the English component of the tribe's contemporary • <g» 
verbal repertoire will be explored in subsequent sections. The traditional 
reliance on grandparents as child-sitters and the numerous opportunities » 
for interaction between grandparent and grandchild during everyday life, 
especially in an extended- family context, support an ongoing tradition of 
English variety. Certainly a child could acquire a tribally-specific 
English code without having previous control over the Indiin grammar which 
underlies the code in its' origitial form. L^P has documented this occurrence, 
within several Indian communities in the We^t, and the possibility must not 
be excluded here. 

^.4 ^he Ancestral Language Communi-ty . - 
•J It was noted in Chapter One that ^e distinction between the 

ancestral languages of these two communities played a major role in their 
invitations' to participate in the project. The ancestral languages of 
the two Pueblos are totally unrelated, a fact supported by the comparative 
• - . 16 
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vocAbttUry t^io^ in Table 2.2. Th« affinity batween San Juan Tewa and 
the languages of Taos, Isleta, Jemez, and of the Kiowa— all of which are 
designated as members of the Klowa-Tanoan language family— 'serves to 
highlight the unique position of Keresan in the greater Southwest. 







Towa 


Taos 


Isleta 


Tewa 


Keres 


1. 


brother 


pabi 


popona 


papade 


paddy 


dyuna ^• 


2. 


to think 


pel 


pia- 


•pie- 


•pspos 


-iidyUstA 


3. 


rabbit 


polliyi 


piwena 


piwC^e 


puu 


^^^<ldya 


4. 


food - 


po 


pbl^na 


-k^r 


koegi/ 


^ 'ub^wf 


5. 


thigh, leg 


p9th6de 


p^^nema • '* 


pa 




ha:manl 


6- 


. three 


ph£'o 


p^yuo 


pacua 


poeye 




,7. 


cloud 


phan 


"phlna 


€i 


hxiwa 


h^nat'I 


8. 


fire 




phi 


-f^j 


(^aa 


ka 


9. 


to blow 


ph6l 


phfi^i 


fu(^i) 


N 


-(u)pu:cA 


10. 


fur 


ph3 


ph(Sna 


ii 




1 


11. 


water 




p'i'iJne 




p'oe 




12. 


month) moon 




p'^nc. •'t 




p'oe 




13. 


to speak 


t9 


-tli. 


-tu- 


tu 


clkUyA 


14. 


mother 




kina 


ke'ide 


yiya 


xAiya aunt) 


15. 


grandmother 






nana 






16. 


name 


khagya 


xonema 


xa 






17. 


fir-^ tree 


k'ol 


k'uovona 


ilwade/xear 




h£:1fca:kA 


18. 


to see 


ba 




md 


muu 


kAcA 


19. 


to s-ing 


dd 


yo'onema 


ca'ade 


kha'wa 


-(Tjy)utA 


20. 


six 


11)937 


mall 


mali 


sCi 


8c£cA 


21. 


deer. 


t*ap 


t'6na 


p'i'ide 


« 


dyane 



Table 2.2 Kiowa-Tanoan and Keresan Comparative Lexical Items 

f 

Trager (1967) and others have used this as a basis for the argument that 
Keres speakers have been a part of the Fuebloan Southwest longer than Tanoan 
speakers. Irwin-Williams has provided archaeological support for this claim 
in several publications. Of greater interest to the present report is the ^ 
fact that the two language traditions are still a viable part of the repertoire 
of the two respective speech communities. Joe Sando (1976:236) reports 
5»6i31 native speakers of Laguna Keresan, and 1,663 native speakers of San Juan 
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T«w«. Hit figures are based on the results of a survey undertaken by the 
Cultural Awareness Center of the College of Education at the University 
of Mew Mexico In 1973. These figures reflect more native speakers than 
persons on the tribal rolls at bo^h pueblos / underscoring the Important 
role vhlch language plays wlthlt? the context of coimunlty life. 

Community 4.1fe , including language, demands greatest emphasis in 
any discussion of San Juan and Laguna as "pueblo communities". The two 
pueblos possess similarities and differences, most of which can be. traced 
to the ihtert>retation given to each tribe's cultural traditions and . 
experiet^ces. The term pueblo , often used to identify the nature of the 
lifestyle, ^ is not a native term to th^se communities. An insptection of 
the native\tez^inologies used to refer to these two pueblo communities 
^i'^eds significant light on the two groups' perceptions of who and what 
they are. ♦ \ 

San Juan is called oke-fowCoe by its inhabitakts. The word in this 
name that is translated as "pufeMo" — owlQe — is derived f r^ the Tewa 
base, meaning "acting together". \ As one individual described it, anjf - 
settlement of Indians whose inhabitants cooperate, who act together for 
the best interest of ^1, can be ci^lled a pueblo. For this reason, even 
though a former resident may live in Albuquerque and return to the 
pueblo only for special ^^aslons, he may st^H feel a responsibility to 
assist on those occasions (fiesta days, for instance) in any way that he 
can. This cooperation is not specific — it may be governmental, religious 
economic, or purely personal, but as long as this cooperation exists,. then 
the settlement may be called a pueblo by San Juan definition. 

Thus, when a San Juan talks about any other pueblo, he says that the 
central village and outlying settlement could each be o»lje — a pueblo — 
since the people there live arid work together. The collective governmental 
unit could also be called 6w£ji|e . since people from the various settlements 
act together in terms of their governing affairs. Likewise, the fact 
that the Taos cooperate allows. the San Juan to reler to Taos as a pueblo; 
they would not, however, refer to any specific (as opposed to collective) 
kind of cooperation (as would the Taos themselves) when making that sort 
of reference. And, while the people of Islets, Taos and San Juan are 
speakers of Tanoan languages, the San Juan word for "pueblo" Is in no way 
cognate— in fact, it has no cognate— to the term used by speakers of any 
Other Tanoan language. 
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Laguna it composed of «ix major and aeveral^dltlonal *^lnor" 
village settlements. The distinction here is not one 'of size, as much as 
,one of ceremonial independence: the major villages need no outsld;^ 
assistance to hold ceremonial activities, vblle the minor villages are 
dependent on affiliated major villages for suqh considerations. Regardless 
of ceremonial standing, however, each y|.llage has equal representation 
on the tribal council and all of the people in these communities are 
governed by the same elected officials. A person may say that he lives 
at Meslta, or at Paguate, but he will call himself a Laguna because he 
is ' invblved in the same governing structure as 'are all of the people who 
call themselves Lagunas. Thus, a group of Lagunas ' living in Albuquerque 
have decided to hold regular meetings to review the minutes of the' weekly 
meeting of the Laguna Council because they think it is important to be 
informed on what is happening back home. If the Council or one of the 
officials takes an action that they do not approve of, "they feel a 
responsibility to react. The "pueblo" of Laguna, then, appears to be 
an aggregate of people who see themselves bound together by participation 
in the same governing system. 

Community-specific- considerations reveal a ntmber of instances 

« 

reflecting perceptions of each community's distinctiveness. Table 2.3 
paraphrases Dozler (1970:192££) to note selected social dl£ferencess 
These comments pertain only to the respective ceremonial organizations of 
the two communities. Differences can be identified also In ''secular^' 
g>vernment« San Juan has retained the tra^iltlonal practice of designating 
Its governing officials^ rather than* having these persons elected by 
popular vote as has become the practice In Laguna* This Innovation at 
Laguna\has not caused the/ secular officials to become less responsive tci 
the vlsnes of the community in general, nor of the ceremonial leaders In 
particulars Both communities' concept of pueblo requires an integration 
of the individual's attitudes vith the larger sense of community 
responsiveness and well-being* Governors and council persons , like 
teachers and housewives » are not exempt from the scope of that assumption* 

' Since the time of Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture ^ much has 
has been said about the pueblo's emphasis on group harmony and the need 
for the individual to submerge his own feelings into the "model" Appolonia 
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Social Features 
lineage and clan 

dv^l organisation 



klvas 



katclna cult 



medicine socletleA 



Hunt asaoclatlon 



Clown association 



Women^s .assoplatlon 



'.Locus of ceremonial and 
sociopolitical control 



Laguna* ^ 

present; « 
elans Important 
in ceremonies 

Dual dlvls'lon^f 
community imfo 
Squash and Turquoise 
moieties 

tw^, associated with 
Turquoise and Squash 
divisions 



open to village, . 
though not all 
become members 

several; also , 
coordinate communal 
activities. To^ 
cblef must be a member 
of one. 

One association; 
prays for success In 
hunting; doctors hunt- 
related accidents 

two; assist medicine 
societies and with 
social control 

extinct 



Medicine association 
through council o£ 
association heads 



San Juan 
absent 



winter and summer 
division and related 
associations 



large and small klva, 
associated with cpimnunal 
and moiety activities, 
respectively 

organized by moiety, 
membership restricted 



two such associations 



one association 
prays for success In 
hunting; doctors hunt* 
related accidents 



one, cares for 
enemy scalps; good 
he&lth 

Moiety association 



Table 2.3 Summary of Differences In Laguna and San Juan 
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personality type. That pefspectlve, as Goldfrank, Smith, and others have 
shoim, tends to underestimate other patterns of personal Interaction which 
are Just as characteristic of conntunlty life. External classification 
lystems simply do not do justice to the dimensions of coniaunlty llife and 
interaction. 

2.5 Research Activity and Cultural Contact 

It may be appropriate here to review the interaction between 
the CAL staff and the two communities in terms oi the impact which the 
cultural contact generated by this project had on the research procedure 
and analysis. It is important- to recognize several specific considerations 
unforeseen when the project was initially designed, whose presence affected 
the CAL staff's involvement in the projel^t. These factors will be reviewed 
briefly. 

The four CAL staff members who worked on this project represented 
a range of experience In terms of previous working relationships 
with Indian communities. This ranged from staff who had extensive 
relationships with American Indian communities to a member who had no 
previous Involvement with Indian people. Naturally^ expectations and 
reactions to the contact research situation can be expected to be quite 
different; based on the range of familiarity. On the other hand» while 
several of the persons designated by tribal authority to aid CAL staff on 
the project were employed In educatlon^related capacities within the two 
pueblos 9 none of the community personnel had formal research experience. 
During the interview process ^ some of the data-gfi there rs were reluctant 
to venture beyond the formal questions and explore topics of greater 
interest and relevance to the person being interviewed. This reluctance 
can be attributed— at the data'^gatherers * own suggestlon*-to a fear that 
a departure from the questions would constitute a departure from "good 
science" and adversely affect the nature of the interview data. (After 
all I if we had wanted a free«>ranglng interview, why did we provide 
specific questions to begin with?) The field workers were Involved in 
the project on invitation from tribal government , and thus they felt a 
responsibility to their own leaders as well as to any personal commitments 
they might have brought to the research effort « 
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thus th« IndUn English project ttovtd. all nainibers of ^h* project staff , 
both CAL and coioDaunity personnel, Into previously uncharted waters. The 
ultimate success of the project depended in large part dn each person's^ 
ability to remain unaffected by events which, were^ not always predictable. 
CAL staff persons often expressed surprise at the anoucit of time spent 
*Hraiting for" things to happen— the completion of interviews, the start 
of a meeting, etc. Flexibility in this respect, however, was to be esqpected 
by community members , ,«4io often have Iast«minute or unexpected^ demands 
made on their free time, have commitments to their families, relatives, 
tribal or religious officials, or other parties, and cannot be as adaptable 
to the requests of outsiders as the outsiders might otherwise prefer. 

CAL staff had agreed to coordinate all cosvtunitybased activities 
through the community liaison designated for that purpose by tribal 
authority and, further, that the liaison would, under advisement of 
tribal authority, make ill decisions about on«> site partici^patlon. The 
data»gathering at neither site could have occurred without the full 
backing of the puebloan government. The years of anthropological encounter 
in the Southwest described by Vine Deloria in Custer Died for Your Sina 
(Deloria, 1969, especially p. 83 and following) have ^eft some Indians 
highly suspicious of any tape-recorded inquiry initiated or sponsored 
by outside parties. The endorsement of tribal government was essential 
to the research effort we proposed. Questions and concerns about the 
work we were doing could be referred, at our insistence, to tribal 
authority, and community members could be assured that the tribal government 
had already taken steps to safeguard their interests in this regard. The 
ramificatic/hs of having tribal support extended far beyond the scope of 
the initial approval provided in the proposal submitted to NIE. When 
CAL staff encountered difficulty in carrying out its research activities, 
the problem was referred to the community liaison, who brought the matter 
to the governor's attention. The governor then contacted BIA schooling 
authorities to negotiate a favorable solution. Potential conflict and 
ill will which could have resulted from CAL*s attempting to resolve issues 
on its own were thus avoided. 

Understandably, the motivation for tape-recording language samples 
of natural conversation in English can be difficult to comprehend for a 
community resident. The tape recording of reading passages and collection 
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of mrlting tanplet fron children It tome«h«t Mtltr to undorttand, since 
l:Utte ere Toleted to specific educational tasks. But the history o£ 
surreptitious and disguised research by some anthropologists and educators 
in Indian comnunltles has certainly not established good faith between' 
researchers and cotmunlty residents and le^iders. Quite legitimately » the 
recording of natural conversation can raise suspicions. It Is simply 
difficult for any community to understand why someone would desire to 
analyse language when the analysis Is one step removed from practical 
application. Two procedures adopted by the staff helped stress our 
exclusive Interest In the English language forms. One was the use of 
respected community members to do the Interviewing. These were appointed 
by the community leadera-and could be counted on to be discrete In 
directing the conversation. The other was the community's ultimate 
prerogative to ^'slgn off" on the final product. Confidentiality has care- 
fully been preserved, to the point that all names found In cited examples 
In later chapters have been changed. 

Also, CAL*s use of these designated channels enabled us to respond 
In kind and' aid the pueblos' residents In ways not always. directly 
related to the project. Such mutually supportive encounters helped 
reduce anxieties and engender feelings of good will which could only aid 

• ♦ 

In our efforts. It Is a critical aspect of puebloan community life 
th^t receiving support and services from (in this Instance) tribal 
government and individual community members Implies that CAL would itself 
supply support ang services to the tribe. This is not so much an 
obligation as a r€|spon8ibility«-*-an action not so much mandated as 
available. To vol^untarlly assume the responsibility demonstrates that 
the outsider is rejspectful of the linkage extended to him by the comotunity. 
Such recognition wCuld certainly have a positive impact on the sense of 
continuity ultimately assigned to that linkage by tribal authority. 

! 

Fieldwjrk within the context of any Pueblo community cannot be viewed 
casually. The "professional" tie which connects researchers and comraunity 
residents becomes transformed , placing additional responsibilities both 
on the researchers land on the persons with whom they are working. The 
researcher cannot initiate dialogue and expect that someone will set 
aside all other activities to respond. A community member would not do 
this with a stranger, because he feels no established relationship which 
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conntett both tht Indlvlduali to the •mtm coBaninity contoxt. As a result, 
• natlyt wight withhold infonnation, feeling that fact^ about, his 
ooamunity are of interest only to the connunity. 
" Accessibility in the context of the Puebloan community is simply 
different from some other communities in which sociolinguistic research 
has been carried out.* For example, in other contexts, a researcher may 
dimply go out, contact a person individually and arrange for an interview. 
The interview is dependent only upon the mutual agreement of the researcher 
and person being sought for the interview. In the context of the Pueblo, 
however, a different situation exists. Corporate approval is appropriate, 
and the approval process may be much more indirect than that considered 
appropriate in otha: communities. While such a strategy may require some 
amount of I'red tape", it is the only strategy .which can ultimately work 
to mutual benefit of conmunity and researcher. The community can evaluate 
the goals and potential benefits of a particular research project in terms 
of jBommunity concerns, while the researoher has access to a representative 
population necessary for adequate research. 
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CHAmHTHKEB 

A DESCRIPTION OF SBLBGTIVB STRUCTURES IN A VARIETY 
or INDIAN ENGLISH: THE CASE OF SAM JUAN ENGLISH 

3*1 Inttodttgtlon 

In this chapter, we consider some «c|:iuil linguistic structures 
'AS £ound In one represent stive Fueblosn eonounlty. A detailed ex- 
amination of particular structures In representative varieties Is 
necessary as a basis for gaining insight into the dynamics of such 
systems. Such a descriptive base is also necessary if m are to 
make valid comparisons of varieties of Indian English with each 
other and with the range of non-mainstream and mainstream varieties 
found outside of this context. An adequate descriptive base,*^ then, 
forms the foundation for valid insight into the nature of varieties 
like San Juan English and their relations to other varieties. 

Oti one level, it might be Justifiable to give an account of 
a variety such as San Juan English (SJE) simply in terms of Its 
current descriptive status. From this perspective, ve mlgl^t Ignore 
the types. of historical Influences and language contact situations 
which gave rise to particular structures and be satisfied with the 
description of these structures as an end in Itself. We might 
follow the lead of Welnrelch, when he suggested: 

When a speakers of language X uses a form of foreign 
origin not as an on-the-spot borrowing from language 
Y, but because he has heard it used by others in X- 
utterances, but this borrowed element can be considered, 
from the descriptive viewpoint, to have become a part 
ofUSGUAOEX. (1964:11) 

Such an approach would not be unlike the tradition of descriptive 
linguistics, which was careful to separate synchronic from dlachronlc 
analyses. From such a perspective, we could simply maintain that we 
were describing the contemporary code of SJE without regard to the 
historical Influences which gave rise to it. 

Although such an approach might lead to a satisfactory account 
of the variety in focus, it leaves unanswered Important aspects of 
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the dyt^le dineasion of i«hgu«g« contact situations. Ultlaataly, 
«• nould like' to addrass broa)|ar iasucs eonearning tha nature of 
Unguaga contact situations at^ the way in lAich different sources 
might interact in arriving at t^e current varieties of English. 
Beyond a descriptive account of /SJE, then, we want to Investigate 
the ways in which various potential sources have been utilized 
in the shaping of such a variety. As Leap put it: 

The issue in grammatical analysis becomes not the 

identification of one,, or more, sources of input,' 
but an explanation of the dynamic balance made 
between the various Influences within the contemporary ' 
code. (1977:10) 

A dynamic perspective, then, is concerned not only with the 
potential »purces inf lue«^^^^^ system,, but _how different _spurces 

may have been molded Into the current code. There is an identification 
and selection dimension which must be considered In accounting for 
the system. Th^ essential questions focus on where the structures 
have been derived and how they are being used in the variety at this 
point. 

The determination of contributing sources and their ultimate 
utilisation within the system Involves both theoretical and 
practical Issues. We may start with a theoretical delimitation of 
the potential sources Influencing the System, but, ultimately, we 
must have a principled basis for choosing between alternative 
explanations of influence. In some instances, the attribution of 
source influence for current structures is njore reafitly resolved 
than in others, given the application of a set of criteria for 
Justifying or rejecting a particular explanation. We must, however, 
admit that there are cases where the definitive attribution of 
source influence is elusive for one reason or another. Our failure 
to attribute source influence for some structures may derive from 
basic theoretical aspects of the nature of language contact situations 
or some practical limitations in terms of our current knowledge 
conceniing the potential source influences. 

At this stage, it is appropriate to identify some of the 
possible sources which may have influenced "divergent" structures 
within a system like SJE. By divergent, here, \« are referring to 
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•tvuetttttt which ar« ainply dlff«r«nt from an idcallstd mains trtan 
norm of itandard Bngli'sh. Tha tarm divargant should not ba takan 
to «aan that such structuraa ara lass than adaquata'or daflelant as 
llngalstle structuraa. Thasa striieturas ara simply dlffarant, due 
to tha dlffarant linguistic harltaga of tha apaakars who havsi acquired 
tham vl^»a*vis standard English mainstraan apaakars. 

What, than^ ara tha potential contributing soureaa which have 
given rise to a system such as SJE, and how do we determine if, In 
fact, a particular source is responsible for a resultant structure? 
In the following sections we shall consider some of the main types 
of sources and how we might determine owhich one is responsible for' 
divergende. While different sources might certainly be responsible 
for particular jBtr^ _ 
Is true to the historical facts .of the language situations and 
consonant with our knowledge facts of the language situations and 
consonant with our knowledge about the nature of Language. As we 
shall see, there Is not always a unique Justification for choosing 
between alternative explanations. We can only hope to maintain a 
realistic perspective, one which will allow us to give careful 
attention both to the specific details of language influence and 
the overall dynamics of the language situation historically. 

3.1.1 Source Language Transfer 

Given the historical language situation \^lch existed 
in a community such as San Jinan, it Is reasonable to start by pointing 
to the possibility of divergent structures in SJE resulting from 
source language transfer . That Is, there are structures In the variety 
which may be attributable to an Imposition of the native language 
system. The most obvious source for SJE Is, of course, Tiwa.^ The 
potential of ancestral language transfer has been pointed out In other 
studies, as Leap observes for Isletan English (1974:88) when he 
attrlbuti&s aspects of this variety to "Isletan Tlwa phonological 
constraints" and "Isletan Tlwa grammatical processes". It Is not, 
of course, surprising that language transfer of this type should play 
a role In the formation of a distinct variety of English. There are 
many known cases of such Influence, and most discussions of dialect 
differences readily cite such instances of Influence on current 
varieties of English (e.g. Marckwardt 1958). For example, discussions 



of dialaet. dlff trtneat in iatrieaii Bngllth ««y nott th« influttnea 
of Gtrman ttrueturo* ttill found In Southoattcrn FonntylvonU or 
Grundy County, Illlnoio, tho iuteh influeneot in Holland «nd Grand 
Ropidi, Michigan, or tha llnguiatic af facta of Xriah on Beavar Island 
In Michigan (Shuy 1967:33). Tha axtant of such influenca and tha 
vaya in ifhich atructuraa ara tranafarad, howaver, takea ua conaldarably 
bayond tha illuatrativa axamplaa found in moat ganaral discuaaions 
of 'Haarican dialeeta. 

Alth^h ve may readily concede that another language can 
play an important role in the eatabliahment of a variety of English, i 
a more crucial question is how ve justify our identification of 
auch influence. Is there a methodological procedure by which we 
can establish particular structures as uniquely derived from the 
process of language transfer? The most likely basiis for such a 
determination is en appeal to the so-called "contrast ive analysis 
hypothesis". In this approach, the rules for L^^ and are placed 
side by side and, where there is a conflict, a form from L^^ may be 
predicted to occur in at this point of conflict. This is 
simply illustrated in the following diagram, adopted from Fasold 
(1972:138): 



Vl - Vi^l 




In the above diagram, L^^ would be a language such as Tewa and 
would be English. Certainly, transfer of this type occurs, but 
some approaches to "centres t ive lenguage analysis" maintain that 
transfer can be predicted on the basis of a simple comparison of this 
type. \ The basic problem with this perspective lies in the insistence 
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«n pMdleUbility. At it tur^t out, tbtr* art ^iqr wterc pre- 

dicted iAfluence timlply doe« not take place for one reaion or ai^other. 
Studies of divergtnee in language altuationa (e.g^ Corder 1967; 
Rieharda 1971) clearly indicate the failure of the predictive claim 
based .on the centres tive analysis. Given such evidenei, the predictive 
base must be quallified or abandoned. A weaker version of the con- 
trastive^ language hypothesis as set forth by Wardhaugh (1970) does 
not maintain a pjadlctive base. Instead, it starts with evidence of 
divergence in examines it in light of the rules of L^. If 

divergence in 1^ matches a rule of 1*^^ idiere it is in conflict with 
tj^, then it might be a candidate for attribution to influence. 
The emphasis here is on observed foxms rather than predicted forms. 
It should be noted, however, that just because there is a similarity 
in the divergence of which conforms to a rule in doea not make 
Lj^ the only source from which it might be derived. As we thall see, 
there are alternative explanations which legitimately may have led 
to the same structure. These explanations may compete or converge 
with the evidence from contrasting and I^. t 

A further complication in attributing divergence in to 
transfer from relates to the nature of transfer processes. All 
transfer processes are not unilateral and direct, as might be implied 
in the previous discussion. Selected parts of particular rules or 
forms may transfer without the entire rule being realized (i.e. a type 
of calqulng) or rules from the source language may be extended in 
the transfer process (of. Welnrelch 1964:40-41). In either case, the 
transfer process is not isomorphic. Furthermore, the dynamics of 
the transfer process may result in "hyper forms" which are not trace- 
able in any direct way to either 1^ or L2 grammars. These are a 
by-product of the dynamic interaction of two systems and cannot be 
seen in terms of a simple influence; they Involve the creation of 
new rules based on the conflict of and rather than a direct 
transfer of a rule (cf. Wolfram 1974:209). Aspects uf "selective," 
"extendel", and '•hyper-transfer" Influence are not esoteric, and 
have been documented in numerous studies of language transfer from 
quite different perspectives. 
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^ Apart froB^tht thaomloAl ,probltM In th« «ttvibution of source 
UngiMgt transfer eittd aboVo, tharo aril iobm vary praetieal con- 
aidaratloni that nake tha idantjLfication of soureaa difficult. In 
aoM casaa, wa are linltad on tha baaia of avallabla descriptions of 
tha aotirce language in question here (e.g. HOijer and Dosler 1949; 
Spelra 1966; Spencer 1946) but these can in no way be considered ^s 
complete. A compilation of presently available works does not 
result in an exhauative index of structures for contrastive purposes. 
Soma aspects have received considerably more attention than others 
(e.g. morphology vis-a-vis syntax), and even where there are available 
descriptions of the potential source languages; competing analyses 
sometimes exist. We are thus limited on the basis of our linguistic 
knowledge ;of potential source languages. 

A final complication in the identification of source language 
influence derives from the fact that in some cases we are dealing 
with a plurality of source 'languages. For some speakers, the native 
Indian language may not be the only possible source language with 
potential for Influencing the variety of English, due to their 
knowledge of Spanish as well as the Indian language. The extent ^ ^ 
of such billnguallsm and the possibility of divergence In English 
resulting from either (or both) of these potential sources Is very 
real. It is a dlmlsnsion which must be kept in mind in accounting 
for divergence on a more general scale as well as a consideration 
in the treatment of particular speakers. 

The preceding discussion is not Intended to discourage our 
tfentlflcatlon of structures due to language transfer processes, but 
to place it in proper perspective. As the specific description 
proceeds, it will become apparent that there are a number of cases 
which are most reasonably attributed to this transfer process and 
we shall attempt to justify our conclusion in each case. At this 
point, we simply want to set forth the theoretical and practical 
dimensions which must be considered In such designations, and; the 
alternative explanations \diich might be advanced. 



3,1,2 Target Language Adaptation 

Even if we could overcome all the theoretical and practical 
problems associated with contrastive analysis, we would not be able to 



•ttritNit* «li «fp«et« of dlvergtnet In « variety siieh ai SJfll. to sourea 

language transfer. There^^e other alternatives that have to be con* 

Adored in accounting for somcP obberved divergence. One alternative / 

explanation relates to the type of contact situation we described 

above as -the lasis for language transfer in which a native speaker 

of aeqiuiires another language, I^. In this case, however, the 

explanation ffar the divergence is not dependent upon the relationship 

between add L^* Instead, it is the particular structure of 

as it i#. subjected to general language learning strategies that 

accounts for A:he divergence. The, specific structure of as it 

compares with L2 is irrelevant in this instance. As Schumann wa£ 

StenSjbn obaerve: 

/ / Mo theory of contrast ive analysis, strong or weak, should 

■ I be fexpected to account for all errors of language learning. 

I Muoh evidence is already available which suggests that many 

/ errors are due to target-related rule deviance as well.^ 
/ r 1974:2 

A| indicated above, recent research on second language acquisition 
has revealed that there are aspects of divergence in the target 
language which will be found regardless of the structural composition 
of the first langxxage. These particular modifications of the 
system result from what Sellnker (1974) calls "strategies of second 
language learning" and Involve general principles related to the 
acquisition of LANGUAGE rather than^the specifics of a particular 
system which a speaker has learned before acquiring L^* It is the 
Application of general principles of language acquisition to partlculaiti 
organizational aspects of L^'s structure which thus accounts for the 
observed divergence from L2 norms. 

One type of strategy which might account for such modification 

is rule generalization (or "overgenerallzatlon" as termed by some) 

3 

of one type of another. When the target language has a rule relating 
to a particular set of items within a wider set, the rule might be 
extended to cover the wider set. One Instance of this involves 
lexical exceptions. A classical example of this Is the plural forms 
of English, which Involve an extensive regular pattern of formation, 
but also some Irregular plural fbrms. The predominant and regular 
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Httm is Uarnta and «ppll«a to thptt noufi' fozmt irtiich $x% laxieal 
txetptloM to the rulo, rofultlng in tho "rogularlaatlon" of 
"IWfoguUr" form* (^.g. oxet for oxen, mene for men). 

Another Inetanee of generalisation might extend a rule beyond 
* Its eonstraints for application or non-application as found in 
This would not Involve regularising lexical exceptions or Irregular 
forms, but expanding the structural limitations of rules application. 
DlisKovl^ (1969) argues for such ah explanation for the absence of ^ 
third person present tense, forms in second language learners, when 
he observes: 

Since all grammatical persons , take the samiB verbal 
ending except for the third person singular In the 
present tense... omissions of the a in third person 
singular in the present tense may be liccounted for by 
the heavy pressure of all the other endingless forms. 
The endingless -form Is generalized for all persons, 
'j I " .(1969) 

The important aspect of such modifications la their relation- 
ship to the target , language system as approached by ANY learner of 
the language. ? Richards notes: 

...eXc^ples of overgeneralizatlon are the affects 

of pai^tlcular learning strategies cn items within 

the target language,, and since such learning strategies 

appear to be universally employed when a learner is exposed j 

to second language' data, it is not surprising that many 

of the errors found in second language communication are 

identical despite the language background of the speaker. 

(1971:16) 

Another type of strategy which mighty be applied to the 
learning of an system relates to the reduction of redundancy. 
Structurally superfluous forms may be m<^if led or eliminated as a 
strategy of acquisition. For example ,^ a plural inflectional 
marker on a noun along with a plural quantifier in the noun phrase 
might be considered structurally redundant and therefore the marker 
sould be a likely candidate for elimination. While the effect of 
redundancy reduction might not be as fully documented as generalization, 
it apparently is a general strategy xrtjich can operate independent 
of the structure of a first language. 
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tt MMy M nottd thAt/4tp«ctt of gtiMiral i«eond UnguAg«. leaming 
•trattgitt dtteutiad above art qultiw like aomo of the ttrateglea found 
in firat language ^cqulalt ion aa wall, pulay and Bu>1k^19>2) have 
argued that many of the aame typea of a^trategiea are employed in firat 
and aeeond language aequiaition. They mliintain, for example, that 
modificationa of ihe ayatem in both eaaej^ typically involve rule * 
generalisation, syntactic timplificatioa, and the reduction of syntactic 
redundane/es. Taylor (1974) maintains that a unitary Ae<iuisltlonal 
proeeaa /exists which applies to first W secon^ language learning, 
and th^t apparent differencea between firat and aeeond' language learning 

can be ./accounted for by considering the variables of nrevious linguistic . 
experience, 'cognitive maturity, and affective orientation, ^ile 
the extent of sljnilarities and dlfference^^etwoen first and. second 
language acquisition may be open tfii que^ti^n, it is clear that some 
of the same strategies are involved, and that certain aspects of 

. target language divergence are best explained as a function of, 

/general acquisitional strategleis . / \ . . 

In the light of our preceding discussion, it seems quiH 
reasonable to suggest that some aspects of divergence in SJE might 
be explained as a byproduct of general second language learning 
strategies." Historically, English was not the first language of ina;ny 
of the re^dents of these cotauunities and was learned only after the 
ind;i,ge«i6u8 language of the community was learned. (In some cases, 
of course, it was the third language, folloVririg both th? Indian 
language and Spanish.) In a situation of this type, it is quite 
possible that structures derived from such processes might become 
fossilized within the resultant SJE system. We use the term 

• "fossilization" here to refer to those aspects of transfer or general 
modification whi<ih are maintained more or less permanently as a part . 
of the speaker's, production of Lj. That is, the divergent forms 
persist long after the speaker has gone through the transitional process 
of learning the system. It is quite possible that aspects of . 
target langusge modification exist along with aspects of language 
transfer as an essential part of what we describe here as the SJE system 
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auiit «nph««lze h«re'ag«ln» that the 4ttrlbutlon of dlvergance 
in tJS to thtt generalised strategies of second language acquisition 
in no vay^ipuggests,that the resultant system is linguistically 
deficl-^ntc limited or incom'»lete« This is an extreme Iv Important 
point. The types, of strategies we discussed above are qu'.te in* 
Wived in language ^aHges which tske plac% within a language independent 
of contact situations. SJE must be considered 'as a full linguistic 
system in its own rftht regardless oft e historical influences 
which have brought it Ibbut. Accordingly, no assessment of basic 
language skills. In English can belnade simply on the basis of 
divergence attributable- to language transfer and general niodif ication. 
Changes derived from, these sources might "Imply be integrated into 
the er»erging varle|j of English, Just as these iyjSes of influence 
have resulted ir]| other varieties of English througi ov*- the history 
of the English language. 

Having established a theoretical Juatif icatidn for divergence 
related to the general acquisitional strategies, we may now ask how 
we can methodologically detarmine forms in SJE which might derive 
from such a sourc/tf*. In order to account for variov forms on 
this basis, severaP^pes of arguments appear relevant. First of all, 
some divergence of this type should be predictable based on our 
knowledge of the target language system. Based on the principle of 
generalization (or overgeneralization) we articulated earlier, certain 
aspectc^^f the system should be predisposed for modification. Rules 
with marked lexical exceptions and rules with marked structural 
restrictions should be subject to such modifications if, indeed, 
"natural" language strategies can account for divergence. On thid 
basis, we would certainly T>redict that irregular plural forms, or 
jtregular verb forms, would be "regularized", or that, the marked ex- 
ception of third person present tense ^ might be eliminated by analogy 
with the lack of marking on other present tense forms. Furthermore, 
we should be able to predict that rules implied on the basis of other 
rules ar structures would be prime candidates for redundancy reduction 
to operate. Thus, forroo such as redundant inflectional affixes would 
be expected to be eliminated in keeping with the strategy of redundancy 
reduction. c 



A ateoiid argumtnt may com froit 4at« which indicates aimiUr 
nodificationt in thate target languages despite typologieally quite 
4ivej|^ source languages. This, of course, is an empirically-based 
arfttfltent which is dependent on the representativeness of the data. 
Althou^ the investigation of second language acquisition from the 
viewpoint of general acquisitional strategies is relatively recent, 
there does exist an inventory of divergent forma which have been 
collected from speakers of English as a second language. (An 
example of a collection of this sort is Burt and Kiparsky's The 
jGooflcon 1972). The emergence of the same type of divergence from 
learrers of English whose source languages are typologieally quite 
diverse must be considered as a strong ^ruument for maintaining 
a target language source, as opposed to native language transfer. 

A Jupportive argument comes from the observation that some 
of the divergent forms have parallels in firat language acquisition. 
As mentioned earlier, strategies such as generalization appear to 
be operative in both first and second language acquisition. Based 
on the assumption that such strategies are typical of acquisition 
regardless of when it takes place, similarity of divergence in first 
and second language acquisition can be supportive evidence for 
the attribution of a form to target language adaptation. 

An additional argument might be made on the basis of how the 
forms are distributed among speakers in the community. This is 
particularly ' Relevant when the role of blllnguallsm or the order of 
first and second language acquisition might differ among community 
members. In the case of a community such as San Juan, we have such 
differences represented among speakers. For most middle-aged 
and older community residents (i.e. lifetime residents) in San Juan, 
Tewa was the first language learned, whereas many of the younger 
generation residents are learning English simultaneously or as the 
first language. Given this kind of distribution, we might expect 
that aspects of the varieties related to the general strategies 
of learning English as a second language would be most prominent 
among those for whom English was most clearly acquired following 
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thtt aequltitlon of tht IndUn languagt. In this east, supportive avidenea 

eoMt from gentrationat differences found In the distribution of divergent 

forms « If a fom is most prominent anong speakers for whom English 

is clearly a non^native language, then ye might have supportive evidence 

that it is derived from a fossilized modification based on a general 

second language acquisition strategy. Such distribution cannot, however, 

be considered as a sufficient argument for the attribution of a form 

to this source, but together with the other types of arguments raised 

ebove, it might support this particular explanation. 

The extent to which general strategies of language learning 

nay account for divergence is, at this point, somewhat in dispute. 

Some investigators maintain that it is considerably more influential ^ . 

than native language transfer in accounting for divergence. Thus, 

Burt and Kiparsky observe in their introduction of The Goof icon ; 

..•we have not found that the rcajority of syntactical 

goofs are due to the native language syntax of the 

learner.... Because we have not found ''foreign syntax" 

to be a major factor in describing learner goofs. The 

Goof icon is not language specific. Instead, it simply 

displays some parts of English' granmtar which cause 

speakers of many different native languages difficulty. (1972:3) 

Other investigators take a somewhat more moderate view on the 

extent of general language learning influence vis-a-vis native 

language'^ransfer. Thus, Taylor notes: 

It appears to be the caae, however, that we cannot always 
t adequately account for errors that look like Interference 

by appeal4,ng to other learning strategies since the presence . 
of the native language in the mind of the second language 
learner seems to influence the acquisition of all subsequent ^ 
languages. (1974:30) 

Although the extent of influence from various potential sources 
is a question which we will address in part in this study, it is quite 
possible that various types of influences may be more prominent on 
different levels of language organization. Thus, native language 
transfer might be more prominent in phonology while generalized 
strategies are more prominent in syntax. We will return to this ■ 
issue after our description of the SJE system. 
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Although m havt tpoktn of trmiii£«r Influonet and Itarnlng 

•tr«t«gy Influence «• if thty iiere mutually axe lualve explanations, 

it must be noted that they might converge to lead to the same typ't 

of divoTgenee. Richards observes: 

X have talked about interference and overgenerali cation 

as if they were independent factors. The facts are not 

quite so consistent. In Samples 4 an^ 6 the Csech speaker 

consistently omits articles, and this I have attributed 

to interference, since articles are not present in his 

mother tongue. Dlfskovi^ (1969:18) notes, however, "Although 

the difficulty in mastering the use of articles in English 

is ultimately due to the absence of this granmstical 

category in Czech, once the learner starts internalising their 

system, interference from all the other terms of the (English) 

article system begins to operate as an additional facto*. (1974:40) 

^In"some "cases i^"ti^^^^ 
a particular divergence so that they must be considered as complementary 
rather than alternative explanations. 

Before concluding our discussion of general learning strAtegy 
influence a basis for divergence, it is necessary to recognize 
the creative ways in-vhich such divergence might be utilized within 
a resultant liitguistic system^ Unfortunately, the view of most 
researchers examining second language acquisition is limited to* the 
classification of "error types" in the target language represented- 
by such divergence. But it is quite possible that surface divergence ^ 
explainable on this basis might be integrated into an emerging system 
to represent important gracsnatical functions. To account for forms 
on this basis historically in no way precludes such forms from being 
utilized in grammatically essential ways in a developing variety. 
This creative capacity can best be seen through an illustrative case. 
Quite typically, second language learners use an unconjugated form 
of 'be in finite constructions, along with the auxiliary do. Thus, 
Burt and Kiparsky note that do is "misused" with be as in sentences 
nice Does he be going ? and He does n't be studying tonight (Burt and 
and Kiparsky 1972:24). To admit that such forms may >sult from a 
generalization process in second language acquisition strategies j 
however, does not necessarily exclude them from taking on important 
graomatical functions within an emerging English variety. Such a form 
might be used to lexify or relexify a grammatical category as it is 
integrated into the variety. This is, in fact, what has been suggested 
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in t*xmi of th« use of be in eenteneee euch «t Sometimei hi a eers be 
itching or Thev don't usuellv be here «t uead in iome current varieties 
of English nhere it functions as a "distributive" or •'habitual" (cf . 
yasold 1969, Wolfram 1974, Leap 1974), .That the emergence of the un- 
conjugated be form might be related to a., generalization process 
Ustorieally does not limit the creative potential of language change 
_-4nd language contact situations as they affect a language system. 
Generalization of this type omay be utilised in internal language 
change and there is no reason to suspect any difference for language 
change derived from contact situations. Languages constantly adapt 
and modify themselves in such vays. 

- - A coneideration of d ivergence -in aecond language learning 

(whether it be source or target lanjsuage derived)*^ich is limited 
to a classification of "errors", ••mistakes", or '•goofs^^ belies 
the creative and dynamic potential of emerging linguistic systems 
in their own right. For our specific consideration here, we must 
remember that no description of SJE can effort to ignore this 
creative potential regardless of how we may account for the appearance 
of a form historically. The extent to which such forms have; in fact, 
been utilized in the current system is answerable only on the basis 
of a comprehensive description of the SJE as it is currently used. 

3.1.3 Non-Mainstream Dialect Diffusion 
Given the basis for our description of SJE (viz. those 
structures differing from a standard English reference point), we 
must consider another possible source explanation for some of the 
structures treated in our study. This is the influence of other 
non-mainstream varieties of English. Given the dynamics of cultural 
contact in in American society, it would hardly be surprising for 
diffusion of this type to take place. Ethnic minorities are often 
relegated to roles which lead to more contact with other non-mainstream 
groups than with mainstream groups. In such a context, it is quite 
reasonable to expect that some diffusion of non-mainstream linguistic 
foras would take place. Studies of such situations have indicated 
that the influence of surrounding non-mainstream groups can be quite 
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•itnif leant (t.g. Wolfram 1974)» whathar tha tourca ia^dlraot or 
iidlrtct. Forthannoifa, non-lAgllfh apaaklng eooaaunltlaa will of tan 
taka on tha eharaetarlatlct of non-ouilnatraam varlatlaa aa English ' 
bacomaa a nora promlnant languaga wlthlji tha coonunlty (of. lilondl 
1975)« UapU dlscusalon of lalatan ^Uah (1974:82) •paelfleally 
racognlsaa this potantlal aourca of Influanea In American Indian 
comnunltlat. 

Whereas tha sources of Influence discussed above are dependent 
on bilingusl situations (at least, historically), diffusion from 
other non-main8t;ream varieties can, of course, operate quite In- 
dependent of bilingualism. Diffusion of this type is a natural 
process contributing to the coxui tent state of change^ i^^^ 
In a bilingual situation as the one discussed here, the influence 
of other non-malnstreem variatles must be viewad simply as another . 
potential source which can explain some aspects of divergence. 

The basis for Identifying a particular form of SJE as 
derived from another non-mainstream variety of English must go beyond 
the simple attestation of parallel forms in SJE and some non-mainstream 
variety. Ultimately, there must be a reasonable social basis for 
ocpecting that a form might have been Incorporated from the other 
variety. While diffusion can certainly be selective and several 
different non-mainstream vatleties might lend their Influence, we 
would expect some historical social situation to support a linguistic 
parallel. -■ - ■ 

For the types of communities considered here, the treatment 
of non'xmalnstream variety Influence must also recognize a non-mainstream 
variety which. Itself, has been Influenced by a non-English language. 
(This would, of course, take place in the ways discussed in the 
previous sections.) We point here to what has sometimes been referred 
to as "Chicano English" (Metcalf 1974).^ Certainly, the variety of 
English spoken in the' surrounding Hispanic communities must be seen 
as an Important Informal model for English since it is the external 
group with whom the San Juan Pueblo would be expected to have 
the most extensive contact historically (Dozier 1970:97). This model 
would thus appear to merit greater consideration than some other 
non-mainstream varieties of English (e.g. non-mainstream Anglo varieties 
Vernacular Black English, etc.). 
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ttafertimattly, Av«lUbl« daterlptivt infonMtleii on rtUv«nt 
oon-Mlhttrcan varit'tiai it ofttn than «4tqu«te* Mitetlf 
(1974{^5) d«plor«s th« pUueity of studios of Chickno SngUsh in 
tontral, and thoro art no knoim studios aptcifid to tht immdiatt 
Hitpanie eotnunitltt rtltvant for San Juan* To auppltmtnt this 
lack of information, nt havt ineludsd tmpng our intervitwtts sont 
tptaktrt vhote firtt language wat Spanitb rather than Tewa, but 
all thete tpeakert function to some extent within the tocial 
structure of the Pueblo. On the one hand, these speakers do 
not reprettnt a "typical" resident of the surrounding Hispanic 
coraminity, but, on the other hand, they may be crucial in terms 
of their transltlbnal linguistic status between communities. In many 
eases, we ere forced to turn to informal observation and anecdotal 
citations In our discussion of possible influences from the non- 
mainstream speaking, Spenlsh-Ameriean comnunlty. 
. . The status of information on "Anglo English" In this area 
has, unfortunately, not Improved substantially over Mencken's 
observation made some time ago: 

The English spoken by what are called the Anglos of 
Mew Mexico is basically General American, but It Is full 
of the aforesaid Spanish loans, along with many Indian 
loans, and apparently shows some Influence of Appalachian 
speech, apparently exerted by way of Texas, (1962:182-183) 

Informal observation Indicates that surrounding Anglo varieties 
are probably closer to North Midland than any of those dialect areas 
of the deep South, although Southern -varieties have certainly had 
influence In more eistern and southern regions of New Mexico. In the 
northern and central portion of the state, the sections which are 
probably of most relevance here, we would expect more Influence from 
North Midland type non-mainstream varieties. The extent of such 
influence, however, is an empirical question. 

For the most part, we would expect Items In SJE which have 
resulted from diffusion vis-a-vis other strategies to reveal a 
continuous distribution of Isoglosses Instead of a discontinuous 
pattern. As Klparsky put it: 
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Aa lAttMf tioy oonatqutne* of thU bomwlfig ittnt] 

it that It^ttottM fonitd hy th« •pM«4 of vulM ov«r a 
•pt«eh t«rrltof]r should font latfo,. eohtrti^t dUUct artat, 
nhtMat thoto formtd hy •impllfleatlon ihould bo eh«roetor« 
istieolly dloeontlnuottS btcouao of Indopondont dovololpmont 
of tht tOM ehoflkge In tovorol opooeh oonmunitiot (1968:195). 

In thoio cotoo lilitro nt want to ottrlbuto itomt In 8JB to dlf fusion 
from othor varUtlts of English, wo should bo sbls to show th« 
eontlnuous nsturo of tho isoglossosl diotrlbution, or st Issst ox- 
plain tho sptOlal conditions which havt oxsmptod it from this con- 
dition (o.g. tho tn masse migration of on* group from one area to 
another without distribution along the migratory route)« 

He should mention hore-that some-r e s e a rcher s w i ght -suggest^ 

that some aspects of divergence can be explained, not on the basis 
of surrounding non-mainstream varieties of English, but on the 
basis of vestigial influence from a general American Indian 
English pidgin or cfeole* Influence of this type would derive 
from an incomplete decreolisation process. Attestations for a general 
Anerican Indian Pidgin English were presented some time ago by 
Leechman and Hall (1955) , and further attestations have been advanced 
by Miller (1967) and, especially, Dillard (1972, 1975). Without 
disputing the possibility of the existence of such a variety 
historically in other regions of the United States, we must conclude 
that it is highly unlikely that it would have existed in the immediate 
context of the communities we are describing here. While certain 
structures are indeed similar to those which might be derived from 
such a source, we have to go considerably beyond the simplistic 
citation of structures found among English-based pidgins or Creoles 
to Justify this source. Essentially, we have to reconstruct a social 
milieu amenable to the emergence of such a system and docximent its 
widespread usage by Indian and non-Indian groups in the area. Based 
on our understanding of the contact situation in the Rio Grande region 
historically (cf. Chapter Two), such does not seem plausible. 

m 

Historically, there was little documented contact with the English 
language by Tewa speakers until the early part of this century. If 
a pidgin or Creole based on a European language existed in the area, 
it would probably have been Spanish-based rather than English-based. 
It seems unlikely that some structures might be attributed to this 
potential source as an alternative to the other explanations already 
discussed although we might not be able to dismiss this possible 
Bourca categorically. Li a id 



At with thft txplanatioM for •oureo attributions diacuttad pra- 
vlouiXy» divarganea dua to tha influanea of othar non-iMinatraam 
variatiaa should not naeasaarily ba eonsidarad mutually axcluaiva 
with tha othar axplanationa. It is quUa possibla that thla axplanation 
vsy convarga with tha othar axplanationa in a quita aupportive 
way. That is, a particular form which might ba axpactad on tha basis 
of sourea languaga transfar or soma ganaralisad targat tanguaga 
adaptation might rainforca or ba rainforead by diffusion from 
othar non-mainstraam variatias. Although wa might not always ba able 
to datarmina which is tha primary and sacondary sourca of tha 
divargan ea , - Wolf r a m (197 4 ) h as shown-that- the ex a min a tion of fraquancy 
ralationshipe among varying forme might help determine "convergence" 
of this type. In Wolfram '„§ study, a teen-aged variety of Puerto 
Rican English was examined in the context of the surrounding Black 
community. As it turns out, some structures'^^ (e«g. syllable -final d 
deletion) might be explained both on the basis of Spanish transfer 
and diffusion from VaritacuUr Black English. When the sample of 
speakers waa divided into three groups. Black, Puerto Rican with 
extensive Black social contacts and those with restricted social Black 
contacts, the relative incidence of structures attributable to both 

Puerto Rican Spanish a^id Vernacular Black English revealed a frequency 

5 

distribution as follows: 

Puerto Rtcairi Group Puerto Rican Group Vernacular Black 

with Extensive Black^^ with Restricted English Group 

Contacts ^""^ Black Contacts 

That is, the highest incidence' of the form was found among Puerto 

Ricans with extensive Black contacts, where the process of transfer 

was also strongly supported by the surrounding Vernacular Black 

English group, the second highest frequency among those' whose contact 

with Blacks was restricted so that the supportive effect was not 

*as great, but still present, and lowest incidence among the Vernacular 

Black English speaking group, where it operated simply as a structure 

which fluctuated with what might be considered a standard English 

variant. 'J 

The «ole of convergence in the above case can be contrasted 
with a form attributable only to diffusion from Vernacular Black 
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BagUth* In this east, «• t«t « dlitributloii tlk« th« following: 

VomncttUr Blmck Putrto Rlcmn Group • _ Ptierto Rlcmn Group 

Sngllth group With Bxtontiyt Mack^^With Rtitriet«d 

Contact Black Contact 

Givtn tha contrast of tha diatributional pattam in thasa two casts 
(l.a., a non-mainstraa« variant with and without a convargant trans- 
far ..sot roa piroeass), it appears that soma cl«iar-cut axanples of 
convargant processes can be docutii^ntad.'' Although we dcrnot expect 
all convergent processes to be so readily 4ocumented, tha supportive 
effect of different source influence has been clearly demonstrated. 
Accordingly, such possible coi[ivergence atust^be examined closely in 
our study here. 

Naturally, not ail diffusion of non-mainstream forms iH"""'^ ^ 
varieties such as SJE can be attributed to extensive contact by a^. 
majority of the members. Some of these features might certainly be 
the -result of second hand contact or the result of a few agents 
of diffusion with a ripple effect within the comunity of speakers. 

Before concluding our discussion of non-mainstream diffusion . 
as an explanation for divergence, we should be reminded that the 
establishment of a surface parallel between a structure of SJE and 
some non-mainstream variety does not necessarily Insure that the 
two structures will operate in Identical ways. It is quite possible 
for a parallel surface structure to be re lexi fled to fulfill a 
particular grammatical function within the emerging variety of English. 
Each structure must thus be seen in terms of how it functions within 
the system of "English in which It is founds before any conclusions 
csn be drawn concerning its parallel in other non-mainstream varieties 
of English. The extent to which parallel surface forms function in 
unique wiiys|^ in SJE is, of course, a question which can be answered 
only on the basis of the description that follows. 

3«1.4 The Limitations of Explanatory Sources 

*v 

In the preceding discussion, we have attempted to set 
forth some potential sources of Influence on the structures of SJE. 
We have also endeavored to delimit the types of arguments which might 
be raised to support the Identification of particular source influences. 
In some cases, linguistic type arguments selero more relevant than 

social ones, while in other cases, social arguments are more compelling 
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StlU othtr iottaneta riqulrt both a linguUtle ^nd •octal b«tli of 
«rsunent«tlon« 

The threo nuijor t>pet of touree «ltematlvei delimited here 
•hould not neceieertly be coneldered «• jexheustive, eince there ere 
other elternetivee that might heve_ been treated. For example, we 
might haie conaidered StenaonU, (1974) explanation of divergence on 
the baaia of particular language tri^ining procedures or"'Cottlter*s 
(1968) .explanation on the basis of second language communication 
strategies (i.e. divergence- based on a strategy for communicating with 
native speakers of the target language), but we are cbncemed here. 

. .prlmarily.-with.dlvergence_jLn_the JLlght _ 
systems. We might also have delimited our major influences, more finely 
but the operation of particular types of processes within the prlmiry 

'aource influences (e.g. generalization, hypercorrection, analogy) is 
best discussed in the context of those structures which represent 

these processes,. " y 

\ If nothing else, the preceding discussion should prepare us 

\or the complexities involved in the attribution of source«. Tbere 
ii\no simple answer to phe question of' source influence in a system 
likk SJB. This fact will become more apparent as we strive to 
describe the structures of.SJE and comment on the possible source 
Influence which might account for the structures. As, we struggle 
with the complexity of -attributing ^roe influences, we are 
mindful of the fact that it is undoubtedly the particular configuration 
of various source inputs which has resulted in current uniqueness of 
the system we describe here. 

3.1,5 Some Representative Structur es of SJE 

In the following sections, we shall describe some of the. 
structures of SJE. Our intent is to present the descriptive facts 
of the current system, and then look at these facts in terms of the 
potential sources of explanation we presented above. Of necessity, 
our description is selective, since it would be impossible to cover 
all aspects of the system in this treatment. Other characteristic 
structures we might have discussed are presented in the Inventory of 
structures incWed in the appendix, (ct. Appendix A ) but even this 
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,1s npt eonplttsly r«pff«t«iiUtlvt* In our diieutaion htr«., wa attempt 
-to Mdtlvata out conclusions on the bssls of substantive types of 
Unifuistic atgunentation, Vut we have avoided writing formid. rules. 
thiV procedure is followed ijA an effort to include a nor4 broad-based 
audienee of readers. H^h qualitaitive and quantitative dimsnsions 
of structures are considered in th< following sections since the 
nature of variation in English cannot be considered apart from both 
perspectives. ^ Vhere appropriate » we also compare atructures 'With ^ 
those found in other non-mainstresm varieties in an erffort to 
establish where SJE might fit in terms of a continuum of divergence 
from^mati^tream varieties of standard CInglish. / • . ' 

Aspects of gfamnstical and phonological structures of SJJL are 
considered » with several of the graiomatieal structures we disefuss 
more properly considered lexical or vocabulary differences./ The 
discussion in terms of these levels will give us an idea o^ diversity 
;36n several differexrt levels, and the role of different sources in 
SKptaining phenomena on these levels. 

3.2 GramnBtical Aspects of San Juan English 

In the following sections, we shall highlight some of the 
grarahatical aspects of the SJE system. Various granniatical structures 
are at the core of any consideration of the nature of the SJE system 
and the explanatory sources which have given rise to the contemporary 
code. Perhaps the most central issue in grammatical structure relates 
to aspects of the verb phrase, including such structure** as tense 
marking, different types of verb forms, and subject-verb concord. 
Verb phase differences are also among the most variable structures 
in the differentiation of English varieties, and have been cited as 
*monstrating unique grammatical functions within some Indian English 
varieties. Therefore, no study of Indian English varieties can be 
representative without treating some of these structures. 

• Another structure central to the question of diversity in the 
English language is negation. Mmensions of negation have been 
studied in a number of different contexts, and have been shown to be 
quite sensitive a» social markers. Partiiular negative structures' 
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«M MDng tht tter^otyptd fe«tur«t of non-mAliuitriiam vArletles, and 
it is th«r«fote Instruetive to comparo thtir usage in an Indian 
Stigliih variety with other ndn*>iaainitreaiii varieties. Another item 
irtiieh has shown considarable dialect diyprsity Is question formation. 
Although there are a number cl^ different ways in which questions 
might differ from variety to variety ,^we consider only one^here, 
the use ^o^ tag questions. ,Thi8 demonstrates the role of an Indian 
English variety as it responds to t\a pressures of different types 
of historical source language intiaence. 

Finally, we consider several different aspects of the noun 
phrase in SJE. Aspects of pluralization, including the role of noun 
classification, are also quite sensitive to dialect differentiation 
in 'English, and thus serve as a diagnostic structure tn cross-variety 
compari^o^. We include further a selected asp^t ot determiner 
usage Ivhich might set this variety apart from some other non-mainstream 
varieties. This is Just one of the number of differences which we 
might have focused on in determiners . .^so includefd with \the- 
nominals are several different types of.;,pronoun forms. Thi 'pronominal • 
forms we discuss^ere are actually reflective of particular lexical 
item differences, but they giv^^/a representative indication of some 
of the other .varices of American English and how they have affected 
an Indian English variety. . ' , 

As mentioned above, the items we focus on here are necessarily 
limited. There .are many more aspects of the noun phrase that might 
have been considered, and some important structures not covered ^at 
all, such as comparatives, relative clause formation, and so forth. 
We do not mean to underestimate the Importance of these other 
structures, and we have noted some of these in the inventory of 
graomat^al structures. Unfortunately, we are constrained by 
limitations on our atudy which have forced* us to select representatively 
rather than exhaustively. In this respect, we simply note tha/a 
number of structures are included, but this is still only a starting 
point, for there are many more which need to be covered in an ex- 
haustive description. 
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ynia Ufgaj P nmaylfd gait Ttnie ^ 
Tht marking o£ tania within the verb phrase is a phenomenon 
which ha» draim conaiderable anecdotal attention among those who have 
eonaented on the Eiigd^sh spoken, in various Indian cdomunit^es, A number 
of observers of Indian English in quite dlffereftt settings have nottfd 
tha^ fortes which typiciUly are tifirked for "past tense" in mainstream 
varieties of Englj^sh may be realj^ed without an oveyt paat* tense 
marking, v Thus, we may g^,t a form Wch as Last, year we go ttf the fiesta » 
cbrresponditig to Last year we went to the fiesta in mainstream varieties. 
Drechsel (1976 s77) cites the "mixing of tense,, l,e. ?ero past!' as one 
of the recurring patterns of granwatl^al difference found in vnrleties 
Indian English," 

"\ "Unmarked past tense"., as we shall refer to it here, demonstrates 

historical continuity in that it is recorded for earlier as well as 

some present day versions of Indian ^gllsh, Leechman and Hall (1955) 

and Dlllard (1975) «lve a number of attestations of unmarked past 

forms dating ba^k to the 17th and 18th centuries, Malancon and Malancon 

(1977:147) extend such attestations by documenting unmarked past forms 

of different language groups' present ar th% Haskell Institute at 

the ^beginning o^ this cferitury. And Cook (1973) updates this 

dofumentation by citing exi«nples from representative communities in 

the Southwest, including Apache, Pima, Hopl, Mohave, Palute, Pspago, 

Shoshone, and the Hualapal. Despite the fact that unmarked past forms 

have been ngted quite frequently in varieties of Indiana English, 

observations have eypTCSlly been restricted to the citation of 

particular examples* There exists no detailed Investig'ation of this 

phenomenon, with the exception of Leap's (1977) treatment of copula. 

Admittedly, any>serlous investigation of unmarked |*past tense 

is immediately co^illronted with the complexities Involved in the 

English tense-aspect system, particularly as compareo with the 

poteutlal source language systems. As Sllverstein observes: ^ 

Again, the tenseraspect system of English is particularly 
Involved in construction, and differs markedly from most ^ 

Indian languages A great number of the pldgly»lzed 

characteristics of "Indian English" emerge from the 
^rphologlcal and categorical gap between the pflmary 
Indian languages and English. (1973:84) 
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Maj Mriottt itudtnt of th* Si|gllth v«db sytttm is «*U aware 
thm eowpltit rtUtloni #xittl^i8 bttwiiiii ovaljrtXy nuirkad past tense 
iem and actual temporal-aspectual relations i Furthermore, such 
relations extend beyond the verb phrase Itselfu Some Mpects of these 
rtlatlons are depeiviant on the surrounding syntsdetle structures, 
nhareas others may be governed by the devislopm^nt of larger disfcourse 
units. It ii safe to say that a niniber of istit^es remain unresolved* 
concerning the organization of temporal-aspect relations exhibited 
In the English verb system (e.g.^cf. Lakoff 1970). 

By the s^qne token, It Is generally recognised that many Indian 
languages in the Southvest United States indicate temporal-aspectual 
relations which contrast strikingly with the English system. While , 
various class if icatory systems may include categories such as 
"habitual", "completive", "potential", and so forth, the de|inition 
of these labels sometimes turns out to be quite; elusive. Ultimately, 
the limits of some of these categories may have to be defined in ^ , 
terms of indigenous world views, and how tense and aspect are viewed 
within particular cultural frameworks. Suffice it here to note that 
the details of aspect and temporal relations given in accounts of the 
indigenous India^ languages are sometimes superficial, and therefore 
not completely reliable as a refe ence to the source language system. 

Given the cautions Implied in the previous paragraphs, we 
must approach the study of tense marking in SJE somewhat tentatively. 
By the same token, however, it is essential to extend the in- 
vestigation of tense usage in varieties of Indian English beyond 
the anecdotal citations of forms that have been so characteristic of 
some observers. Only a more detailed investigation can begin to 
come to grips with organization of tense-aspect relations in Indian 
varieties of English and the extent to which it might be a general 
or variety-specific phenomenon. 

As a starting point, we can set forth the various types of 
constructions in which past tense is not overtly mt-^ked in SJE. In 
all of the examples given below, we would expect the pa&t tense to 
be overtly realized in mainstream varieties of English f jr cnc reason 
or another. In cases such as (la-d), there is no overt narking of 
past tense on the main verb. 
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<1) «• Umm^t tht tint thmy Ht Yung«». 

It ««• b«e«utt thm iMiv« soat nitnt that could 
ot« thtlr strength «iul thty knev nhtre th« Indian 
from tha puablo balong. (103 :15) 

b, they all tpaak In Indian ^en wa first started 
^ sehool; we had to leaxn It,* tha English, In 

school. (79 J 1) 

c. •••until we started going to $anta Fe Indian 
school atid that 's vhen we know everything 
different. (106:2) 

d^ I don't think hardly any of the kids speak 
. English at the time when we first started 
going to schools X believe most of the kids 
speak Tewa at the tine. (106 :6) 

Umarked past tense can also be found with copula verb forms, 
as Illustrated in (2a,b): 

(2) a. Well, now they are, but before they aren't . (104:13) 

b. In those days, when we were kids, all we se^n Is 
nothing but adobe homes. (106:15) 

We may further observe unmarked tense forms on auxiliaries 

within the verb phrase rather than on the main verb. We therefore 

find unmarked past tense for be+lng progressive forms (3a ,b), have- Ken 

perfect forms (iajb), do support (5a,t) and medals such as can (6a,b) 

md will (7a, b). These are illustrated in the following examples: 

be+ing 

(3) a. We useta go in -he wagon with ray family, boys help 

' their Daddy, and when the train i£ coming, the kids 
useta run there and, how was it, they called the 
conductor, the conductor useta get candy and throw 
it. (102:11) 

b. We would stay out there the whole day and when the 
!. train is coming, we useta run over to the railroad 
tracks, and some if the people that were in the 
train, L guess the passenger part of the train, I 
guess the passenger part of the train would, they 
would slow down. (103:8) 

have4en 

(4) a. She left and went to work over there, she has never 

been away from work until then. (104:2) 

b. ...because we have never done that when we were 
kids, we always had respect for them. (130:5) 
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dg support 



<5) 




(6) 



There wme 4 lady thet we «n see her hutt. (117 J 1) 



And they just allowed us, like so many hours, 
mud we can't go over one o'clock or like two 
o'clock, but it was lotta fun. (106:2) 



will 



(7) a. And when we useta .get In bed, the legs will go 

under. And here we'll be on the floor, and we had 
fun at that time. (87:12) 

b. They were wetting it for it won't go onto the 
house. (116:26) 

Although unmarked tense is indicated in the above examples, 
it must be noted that it is a variable phenomenon which is found along 
with the type of overt tense marking that we would expect from main- 
stream speakers of English. That is, there is fluctuation between 
unmarked and marked tense forms. The iimension of variability 
in tense marking is a topic we will take up in more detail later in 

our discussion. 

There are several bases for expecting overtly marked past 
tense forms in the mainstream correspondence of \the forms cited in (1) 
through (7). In some cases, the time reference is explicitly in- 
dicated by a co-occurring adverbial phrase (r.f. Crystal 1966:12). 
For example, temporal adverbs such as in those days (2b) at the time 
(Id), during our time (5b), and before (2a) designate explicitly a 
context of past time. There are also caserf where the overt specification 
of past tense marking elsewhere in the sentence suggests a past tense 
reference in a related clause. Thus, clauses explicitly marked for 
past tense in the standard English correspondence may call for past 
tense in a related clause. For example, clauses marked for past, 
such as When we were kids (4b), or When we, useta get o ut of bed (7a), 
would require a past time marking in their related clauses. While 
there are certainly different formal bases for maint lining that overt 
past tense marking is expected in the mainstream corresponding 



•tvueturM, it it quitt '«ppar«iit that 8JB lndie«t«i a diffarant 
pattarniaft of tense inarking. Tha exact nature of this difference will 
be the focus of our ensuing discussion. , 

3.2.1.x. The Intersection of Processes 

3,2,X*l*l Phonological Convergence 

Most of the examples given in the previous*, sectiofii 
seem to be unambiguous cases of unmarked past tense. Furthermore, it- 
would seem that the explanation for these cases must be baaed on some 
grammatical differences between standard English and SJE. This is not 
the case, however, for all instances of verb for6i8 not overtly marked 
for past tense. There are some instances which may be explicable 
on the basis of particular pronunciation patterns. 

One case of apparent merging of phonological and grammatical 
processes in the absence of an overtly marked p^st tense is regular 
verb forms ending in a consonant cluster. It is noted that none of 
the examples given in (1) through (7) involve a regular verb form 
ending In a consonant , Cluster. ^ Regular verb forms ending in a consonant 
other than t or d form their past tense through the addition of another' 
consonant , d in the case of a final voiced consonant and Jt in the case 
of a voiceless consonant. As ve will point out in our discussion of ; 
consonant cluster reduction (cf. Section 3.3. 1)»' these verbs may not 
realize past tense in their surface phonetic structure. There are , 
many examples such as (8a*d). 

(8) a. Last year he stop at the pueblo. 

b. When we were kids, we miss our fiesta. 

c. In our time we raise a lotta kids. 

d. At that time we pull a wagon. 

Regular verbs .of this type may be explained on the basis of 

a pronunciation process which operates on final consonant clusters, 

regardless of the grammatical function of the cluster. We are not 

here maintaining that all such cases are to be explained In this 

manner, and we conclude In our discussion of cluster reduction (cf. 

Section 3.3.1.2) that this Is In the exclusive explanation for such 

cases. However, this process certainly merges with the grammatical 

cases illustrated In examples (1) through (7) as an explanation for 

the absence of tense marking. If a variety exhibits both the 
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phoaologicftl proe«»i of flntl duittr rtductlon ind th« gr«Bmttlc»l 
proeti* of uMMirkod 'tonie , v« w not bo oblo %6 dotermlno Vhtthor 
• portleulor initanci of non-rf«ll«od pott tenso on o rtgulor vorb 
it to bo attributed to tho phonological or granraotical process. 
Accordingly, forms such as stop , miss , and plan corresponding to 
standard English stopped , missed , and planned might be the result of 
either process,^ irregular forms such as 150 corresponding to went, 
is for and do for did could presumably be explained only in 
terms of a grammatical difference since they do not meet the con- 
dtions for the phonological explanation (i.e. they do not form past 
tense through the formation of a consonant cluster). We shsM 
suggest later that the overall quantitative evidence supports a con- 
vergent explanation. Hcweyer, individual cases of non-reali«ed past 
tense on'regular verbs ending in a consonant (i.e. a consonant other 
than t or d, which do not result in a cluster) may be ambiguous as 
to the source of explan'ition. It is for this reason that .no 
regular forms which would potentially result in a cluster were in- 
cluded in the examples of unmarked past tense given in (1) through 
(7). At that point, we were simply attempting to establish the 
grammatical b«sis for some cases of unmarked past tense in' SJE. 
However, any realistic explanation in terms of the total description 
of the system must recognize the potential convergence of processes 
to account for the unmarked past tense on regular verbs. 

Such a recognition has not always typified treatments of 
tense marking in varieties of English. Thus, Malancon and Malancon 
(1977:147) classify instances of irregular verb forms not overtly 
marked for tense. as examples of "tense mixing/variant uses of tenses" 
(e.g. have , do, are ) while classifying regular verba not marked for 
tense (e.g. reach, mention, examine ) as examples of 'Deletion of past 
tense marker." If these varieties have both cluster reduction as a 
phonological process and unmarked tense as a grammatical difference, 
such a simplistic classification cannot be made. If the grammatical 
system does not mark past tense as a grammatical rule to begin with, 
it is inappropriate to speak In any technical sense of the "deletion" 
of past tense. At any rate, such cases of unmarked past tense for 
regular verbs clearly must admit the possibility cf convergent 
processes resulting in the same surface form. 
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CMtt involvial if^ijuUr v«rbs tndiiit In « elutttr tr# not th« 

only oxMplM nlMrt * phonologlcAl ptoetst might eonvirgo with a 

granmatleal 41£f«rtnet to account tor tht surface abtCneo^of past 

tantc inarklng, Thtrt ara other Inataneaa- of- umarkad past tanaa for 

which wa alio nutt raallatioal\y contldat a phonological axplai^atlon* 

Consider tha following axamplas fron our corpus: 

(9) a. usata go for watar, clear ovar to tha puablo, 
and that*s right behind tde chapel, and we bring 
our water in buckets. (i06:5) ' 

b. Well, we were taught to speak English, but once 
a ifhlle we answe.r our teacher back in Indian, 
then they ^et after us not to talk Indian, (105:4) 

Although our firsf reaction might be to consider the under- 
Uned verbs in the above sentences as instances of unmarked tense 
based on the grammatical system of SJE, we must realistically con- 
sider an alternative phonological explanation. It is possible to 
derive such forms . through a phonological process of would reduction 
and eventual deletion. Contexts such as the above (i.e. a recurring 
activity during some previous time) are certainly appropriate for 
the use of would , so that a structure such as we would bring our water 
in buckets or then they would get after us not to ta lk Indian could 
certainly have been used. Once the would is contracted to 'U, we have 
a d remaining before bring and get (' d bring, 'd get). As discussed 
elsewhere (Wo If ram and Faaold 1974:161) this is a context in which d 
may. assimilate to the following consonant (e.g. db«5rbb and d£->^), 
with the eventual elimination of any phonetic vestige of the original 
would (e.g. db-^bb-»b and b& The phonological process 
operating here is documented for SJE as well as many. other varieties 
of English, and thus must be considered as an alternative, or, at 
least, convergent explanation for the forms cited above. 

Although we cannot categorically eliminate this possible phono- 
logically-based explanation for some examples we have, there is reason 
to conclude that this cannot be offered as the exclusive explanation 
for these forms. Naturally, we cannot offer it as an explanation 
for main verbs where the context is a real, non-recurring event 
which took place at a time prior to the person's speaking. It is 
difficult to Imagine how the following verb phrases might be inter- 
preted as having an underlying would since the activity refers to 
a single event which took place at a prior time. 



(10) «• I r>«** tht di4fi*t w«teh tht eurb uhm tht 

• etacnt It high, ih* Jutt'dj^lve right itralght, 
•nd m all yall and hold aaeh othar. (102s8) 

h« But now, he Just finally find out, cause he 
^ failed In a coupli^ grMas, (80:3) 

There is alto evidence suggesting that even i^ere tht semantic 

context might allow would , wt caiinot conclude that forms tuch as those 
in (9) should necessarily be explained as a product of this process. 
There are several arguments which can be raised ag^*ilnst such an 
exclusive interpretation. 

To begin, with, we observe that verb forms beginning with a 
vowel ca'iunot be attributed to would reduction and deletion, as in 
examples like (11): 

(11) a.' Well, we were taught to speal^ English, but 

once and a while we answer our teacher back 
in Indian... (105:3) 

In anticipation of our descriptions of syllable-final d, (cf . 
Section 3.3.2), we can observe that d d^es not delete in SJE pre- 
ceding a vowel. Since the verb in (11) begins with a vowel, we 
therefore cannot explain the absence of any phonetic vestige of would 
by this phonological process. It would be highly unlikely that such 
a phonological process woi^ld be operative only on d*B before vowels 
when related, to the form would . 

A further argument against deriving unmarked tense from would 
is found in the inflectional endings carried by some of the forms. 
For example, consider the following examples: 

(12) a. We were very poor when we were young. Whe- 

they give us a nickel that means a lot. And 
nowadays, this kids don't want a nickel. (130:5) 

b. And when we have to go through that snow, ray 

God, how I dreaded to go for water and I remember,, 
it comes down to a— up to my knees, and that 
was a lotta snow at that time. (106:5) 

On initial glance, the first verb undei lined might be interpreted 
as derived from an underlying would . But the following verb is a 
clear-cut case of non-past form, since it takes a non-past ense in- 
flectional ending, (i.e. third person singular present tense -s.) 
When verbs occur with a modal in English, they cannot take an in- 
flectional ending. The use of the inflectional ending in cases such 
as these eliminates the possibility of the modal would derivation here. 
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Thttt otiMr Hrfunintt t;h«t might b« adM to thi^» but tht conolutlon 
la quitt iippartnt. * Althot^gh th« pottlblllty uttdailylnt wduld. reduction 
and dalation (l.a. nould ^'d-^O might ba eltad aa a ^onvargant axplanatlon 
for aomt oaaaa of unmarkad paar. canaa, tkla la not a ^u'flclant axpl4|natloA 
m Itaalf. At baat» thla poaalbla aourea eonvargaa wli;b a graapnatlcal , 
baala for umarkad tanaa in 8JE to account for the obtarvad forms. 

A third potalbla eonvargant phonological proeaae^lf llluatrated 
by axamplat auch aa the following: \ 

* ■ ' 

<13) a. I baliava moat of tha kids apaak Teya at tha 
tlma, until we a tart going to school), and 

than alowiy'wa laamt our Engllah. ^106:6) 

♦ . , 'i 

b. How would you feel,, you know) If the vlndlans 
here in San Juan want to bring back, t^^e 
capital of Mew Msxlco back to San Juai;i.. 
(114:11) V 

c. but X decided since everybody was going to 
school, X decide to walk there >and I wfnt to 
school all by myself, (104:6) 

d. ...so I been hoeing my garden. X plant some 
chill, corn, watermelon, and melon, lettuce 
cucumbers and radishes and peas. (129:2) 

It is noted that all of these forms involve regular verbs 

which would be expected to end in the [Id] form phonetically, since 

the verb base ends in a t^ or d. Realizations such as (13) have been 

£ound In other varieties o£ English, and have been described as the ^ 

result of a detailed set of phonological rules (cf. Fasold ^72:105*114)« 

Without detailing the complex interaction and application of these 

reduction and deletion rules here, we may simply note that it ia 

possible for these phonological rules to explain the observed fotms. 

It is also possible that the simple application of unstressed 

syllable deletion as found in many other instances of SJE (Appendix A ) 

may apply to eliminate the unstressed syllable represented in the 

[Id], Whatever the explanation for these cases , It certainly Is 

plausible to suggest that some of them may not be due to a grammatical 

difference 9 but the operation of phonological rules« Like the 

cases of regular verbs involving vord-final clusters , it may not be 

possible to determine the precise basis for the production of a 

particular form« It again appears that such forms may result from 

convergent processes within SJE« We will, however, suggest later that 

a phonological or grammatical basis for the form might be suggested 
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tot m tlvtn tptaktv, 4«ptndtnt 6n oth^r f«etf„x Suffice It £o say 
htrt thtt th«rt is a'potsntial phonological intersaction lAiich majH- 

' convarga with tha grannatical basa to axplain foms Ilka start for 
atartad and vant for wantad vhan tha aystam of SJE as avidancad by 

V tha totality of apaakaro is considarad. ^ / 

S.2.I.1.2 Granmiatical Convergence 

In addition to tha convarganca between phono- 
logical and grammatical processes which may result in identical 
aurfaca fopos, it is also possible that non^realijsad past tense 
re^sults from a grammatical procese other than a basic difference in 
tha tense marking system. Consider , for example , the sentences 
illustrated in (lA): 

(lA) a. But when we come home, if we come home late, 
' wi( used to get a good one. (87:1) 

b. We come and eat and go back home right away, 
but now, as Frances has showed up, she's 
teaching us a lotta things. (102:7) 

Instead of interpreting a form such as come as a form 
basically unmarked for past tense, it might be considered as a type 
of irregular verb form in which the present and past form are un- 
differentiated. Technically speaking, this would mean that the 
form is marked for past, but that the past foitt is simply the same 
as the non-past. This is analogous to certain standard English 
irregular verb forms such as put and set, which do not differentiate 
the past, as in Yesterday they put the door on and Yesterday they 
set the table . The extension of this class of irregular verb 
formation is a well-documented type of process found in some non- 
Bttinstream varieties (cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:151). A verb such 
as come in (lAa,b) is a common verb form subject to this extension. 
As was the case with some of the phonological intersection d^iscussed 
above, we may not be able to determine whether a particular verb form 
is a result of this irregular verb formation or a grammatical tense- 
marking difference. There are, however, some cases, involving third 
person singular forms , which may be disambiguated by the use of the 
inflectional which only occurs in the present tense. Thus, 
when we get sentences such as (15), the tense difference rather than 
a difference in irregular verb formation is indicated. 

^15) a. I must be very small at that time, because 
it comes out way above my knees. (106:5) 
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b« Bow Z dMAdtd to go for imtor and I ronnib«r» It 
'£S9S£ «-*up to my knots and that vat a 

lotta tnoif at that timtk <106i5) 

Va iiould)^a?cpaet tha form eont sathar than coBits in (15a ,b) if 

it nara a product pi irrasular varb form iif ftranea ratHax than a 

daapar tanaa marking diffaravusa. Tha inflactlonal would not ba 

axpaetad slnca it marks non-past, tanf a (in addition to ito^ 

othar functions). 
\ Tha intarpratation of verb forms not disambiguated on tha 

iaais of inflections (e.gj lA) as a product of the irregular verb 
ay^tem vis-a-vis the tense marking system of SJE must be viewed . 
in "th^context of the overall verb system of SJE. The investigation , 
of other irregular verb patterns indicates that the degree of non- 
etandardnes^ in irregular verb forms typically is not very ex- 
tensive In SJE <cf, section 3.2^3). Furthermore, the most prominent 
pattern is 'regularisation of past tense forms (e.g. hurted . lighted 
soiled), and these are mt>j.e typical of the younger speakers. Older 
speakers, who are more prone to use unmarked past tense, tend to 
treat past tense irregular verbs, i»hen used, in a basically standard 
way. The overall evidence, then, 8ugge8l%that the tense difference 
is more influential as an eacplanation than the Irregular verb 
difference, even though there are certainly individual cases where ^ 
we cannot decide the explanation for the verb form. 

One final pattern of tense usage should be mentioned as a 
potential alternative to simple unmarked past tense us^ge. This is 
the use of the so-called historical present, in which a non-past 
tense is used to narrate an event that took place at some prior time. 
This usage is found to some extent in both mainstream and non-main- 
stream varieties, and is illustrated ip. passages such as the following 

from Gleason (1965:348). 

I was just W4lking along down the street, and this 
guy comes up to me and says , "Wbere do you think 
you're going?" I don't say nothing, but then I see he 
has this big knife In his hand, so... 

The traditional explanation of this non-past usage is that it 

••recalls or recounts the past as vividly as if it were present" (Palmer 

1965:69). Although there are details of the historical present which 
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•M ttlU iMkingt thtrt «tt ••vtral't.MM for dUaRblguatlng fome 
e«Mt o£ ?»hiitorte«l prtf«nt" itm th« typt of ui»irk«d pt«t we h»ve 
in B3Ki For on«, the hUtorlcml priBtent Is limited ko narretlve reports 
of spsclftc heppenings, « "performed niyrretive" (Wolfi^n 1978). 
"Escurring or non-specific happenings such is those typlW of some 
of our examples (e.g. lb', d, 2«, b In the previous examples) vould 
not be included in such a definition (pf. Wolf son 1978 for more 
defining characteristics). However, there are instances such as 
(10a), where the reference to a specific past time narrative might 
qualify so that we may not be able to determine if, in fact, the 
unmarked past is a result of the historical present usage or a 
type of unmarked past tense markiVig unique to SJE. In such 
cases , a particular case might be resolved by looking at the over- 
all tense marking pattern of the speaker, and the structure of 
particular verbs in the context of the complete discourse. Take, 
for example, che following excerpt: 

(16) Bryan kept holding on to me, '"Let me go," I 
kept telling him that. And then he was so 
small and he kept saying '•Don't", ! tell him 
that and he goes 'Ve*re turning I" He kept 
yelling that and I gs. "Sol" And I lost my 
tickets in there. (150:22) 

In a case such as this, it is reasonable to conclude that we 
have historical present usage rather than unmarked tense peculiar 
to SJE. The context appears to quall'fy as a perforrped narrative, and 
the verb usage meets the structure of one type of tense sequencing 
exhibited. by this usage. In this case, the non-past form introduces 
or recounts a direct quote, a typical usage of historical present^ 
(cf. Wolf son 1978:220). When thes^^fafcts are considered along with 
the speaker's restricted use of unmarked usage in contexts not 
potentially explicable as historical present, our conclusf<^ is 
reinforced. 

naturally, not all cases are as clear-cut as those given above, 
and we must still accept the notion that the general unmarked tense 
pattern of SJE and the historical present may converge to explain 
some cases of unmarked past tense within *SJE. 
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In tUn pvteiding tavAgvtpht, m htv» gone tp tm Ittigth to 
•how that thtr« «rt cMtiilnly othtr proetsitf that might hm called 
on t9 •xpUln tht occurrence of tom* forms. While «e realletlcelly 
admit thet other expUnatlona may lead to the tame surface form 
idLth respect to tense marking, l«e have concluded that none of these 
explanations Is sufficient ii^ itself as an explanation of umarked 
past tanse. We must maintaii^ that there iit * genuine grannatical . 
difference apart from these other processes which must be appealed to 
\^in any discussion concerning iunmarked past tense in SJE. That Is, 
^|there appears to be a basic tensf mlirking difference at a deeper 
level of structure in SJE. This grammatical difference converges 
with other processes such as jthe phonological and granhBtical ones 
d.ted above to account for the: actual forms vhioh do not overtly 
indicate past tense. 

I 

3.2.1.2 Variability In Unmarked Tense A 

In the preceding sections, we were content to 
document the existence of unmarked past tense In SJE. Although we 
observed earlier that this phenomenon Is variable In the sense that 
it does not always occur where It might potentially occur, we did 
'^not examine this variable dimension. As we shall see, an examination 
of this variability Is essential In understanding the patterning of 
tinmarked tense within the SJE system, a|^d our Interpretation of Its 
grammatical function will be based, to a large extent, on aspects 
of this variability. 

As a starting point, we can examine the relative Incidence 
of unmarked tense on. several types of main verbs. This Is done in 
Table 3.1, where the relative frequency of unmarked tense usage Is 
tabulated for 20 SJE speakers representing- four age groups. In 
this Table, the Incidence of unmarked tense is given In relation to 
those cases where the standard English tense marking pattern would 
call for the overt- marking of oast tense. The tabulations in Table 
3.1 are delimited on the basis of three main verb types. The first 
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tm, lib«ltd ««Mon-Cltttttr Itoln Vtrbt", •oconpMMt «ll verb fopaf 
lihleh do WOr mark their p»»t tans* through tho formation o£ a consonant 
ejtostar (o.g. PPt It2E/ itf^ otth j^/2l4nj;dl.>s^ Varb 
mp» andlng in a clxistar are excluded-on the basis of their strong 
intersection with, the phonological process we ihall discuss in Section 
3.3.1. What this category includes, then, is irregular past verbs 
(e.g. speak/spoke , go /vent > fi^d/found ) and regular verbs vhich do 
not form their past through a consonant cluster. The latter case in- 
cludes two kinds of regular verbs: those that simply add [d] since 
the base form of the verb does not end in a true"*c&nsonant (e.g. 
stav/stavrdl . row/rowrdl' . plav/pliCv[dn and those which end in [Id] 
past formation since the base form end0 in a t or a ^ (e.g. start / 
startfldK plMnt/plantfld] , part /part [ Id] ). 

The second type of verb is the copula be in sentences such as 
He la /was ready . Although be may. also function as an auxiliary (e.g. 
He is /was going home ) which carries tense marking, we restrict our- 
selves to tabulating its tense marking when functioning as a main 
verb type rn Table 3.1. The third type of verb delimited is have, 
>hen it functions as a main verb ,(e.g. They have/had a fiesta ). 
Like be, have can aUo function as an auxiliary (e.g. They have /had 
take^^the train ), but we restrict our tabulation of tense marking 
£ or/jjaxS to Its main verb function In Table 3.1. 

Our basis for establishing that past tense would be expected 
In standard English is: (1) co-occurlng adyerbs which explicitly mark 
a past tense context (e.g. Yesterday thev left home, but not 
♦yesterday thev leave home ) (2) tense sequencing where overt past 
. tense marking In one clause recjixires ^'its realization In .a-rtructurally- 
related clause or sentence (e.g. When I was a kid-we at^ tortillas, 
but not * When I was a kid, we eat tortillas ), and (3) m^re general 
discourse contexts calling fot past tense tiarklng (e.g. First Party: 
• Wha t did vou eat? Second Party: • We ate tortillas, but not -mvat 
did vou eat? We eat tortillas ) . Cases where a non-pa^t form might 
be used as an alternative /n standard English were naturally eliminated 
from tabulation. This Litludes cases where the non-past might 
occur as an alternative In n lated clauses (e.g. John didn't lyow you 
have/had to register with the council , cf. Costa 1972) as well as 
instanpes which might qualify as the use of historical present. 
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Table 3.1. 



The Incidence of Unmarked Past Tense Forms Among 
Four Age Groups of San Juan English Speakers. 
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TftbU 3.1 ttrvet as the batli for observations about unmarked 
tense usage In SJS along several different dimensions. It Is quite 
apparent that unmarked tense Is a phenomenon which is quite variable* 
Indicating relatively low Incidence when the overall population Is 
considered. However, there are speakers such as ^79, 106, and 129, 
who realise It to a considerable extent. These* 8pe^.kers are In the 
40-59 and 60 and older age categories, indicating a clear-cut 
generational difference in unmarked tense. In fact, it is questionable 
whether there Is anything more than the vestige of unmarked tense 
usage «among the younger speakers. This is certainly the case for 
upmarked tense which must be explained in terms of underlying 
difference in grammatical tense marking. For younger speakers, some 
of the limited Incidence of tense absence for main verbs may be 
explained by the fact that not all intersecting phonological ex- 
planatlons have been eliminated from our tabulation. For example, 
we Included in our tabulation of non-cluster main verbs cases which 
Involved the addition of [Id] past form (e.g. started . traded , etc.) 
even though we earlier noted the alternative phonological process 
which might ac<^ount for such cases. To show how these cases might 
provide some explanation for the incidence of unmarked tense among 
younger speakers, consider a tabulation which gives the number o£ 
unmarked past tense verbs Involving potential [Id] formation in 
relatio.1 to the total number of unmarked tense forms for the four 
groups of speakers. These figures are given in Table 3.2, where 
summary figures are given for the four groups. 

No. Involving [Id]/ 
Age Group 1 . Unmarked Past % 

10-19 year old 6/11 54.5 

20-39 year old 3/9 33.3 

40«59 year old 11/73 15.1 

60 and Older . 3/19 15.8 

Table 3.2. The Incidence of Unmarked Forms Involving 
[Id] in Saa Juan English 
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Th« f«et tMt % higher proportion of umuirkttd pait tanse flpnattlon 
tivolvti verbs fojcmlng past by the [Id] addition for the younger speakers 
att^Vngly suggests that a phonological process nay be largely responsible 
for the vestigial cases of unmarked ,tense among the younger speakers. 
On the other han^, such an explanation is not appropriate for the, 
older speakers. 

The primacy of the phonological explanamLon of unmarked tense 
usage for younger speakers as opposed to genuinely convergent 
processes (grammatical and phonological processes leading to the 
same surface form) is certainly not unique to verbs formed by the 
addition of [Id]. We will demonstrate this process later, vhen ' 
we show how the quantitative evidence supports a convergent explanation 
for cluster reduction among older speakers while a phonological ex- 
planation as primary among yOunger speakers (cf. Section 3.3. 1.2). 

A comparison of three types of verb types in Table 3.1 suggests 
that unmarked tense is more prominent on non-cluster forming main 
verbs and have than on be^. That is, tne tense marking pattern cf a 
sentence such &8 In the old days we eat tortillas or In the old days 
we have tortillas would be more probable than In the old days, there 
are lots of tortillas , although both may occur. This pattern is more 
apparent among speakers over 40 years of age, who evidence more than 
.the vestigial incidence of unmarked past. For this group, there does 
not appear to be any consistent difference between unmarked tense 
for have and other non-cluster forming main verbs, although be is 
generally unmarked less frequently. We conclude, then, that there 
Is at least one possible constraint on the relative frequence of 
unmarked tense, namiely," whether it is a be or non-be form. We shall 
have more to say about this later in our discussion. 

In Table 3.1, our tabulation was limited to unmarked tense on 
three different kinds of main verbs. In English, however, tense 
marking is not limited to the main verb. In fact, when thtre is an 
auxll .-y present, the tense is typically marked on the auxiliary 
(e.g. He has /had taken ; He is/was going; He will/would go ). And, if 
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thtM !• «ort th*n one *uxill«ry present » ^hen tente Is marked on the 
tiret^uxiUery (e.g. ^» h^m/h^^ been going; He vlU/vould have been 
home), tn this context, ve may extend our tabulation of tense marking 
in SJE by booking at tense marking on several different types of 
auxiliaries/' This investigation can serve tvo purposes i (1) to see 
if unmarked tense in SJE differs based on the distinction between 
an auxiliary and main verb and (2) to see if there is a difference 
between types of auxiliaries themselves in relation to the pattern 
of unmarked tense. In Table 3.3, we have tabulated the incidence 
of unmarked tense in auxiliary constructions for the same 20 speakers 
we tabulated in Table 3.1. Five different categories of auxiliaries 
ere distinguished in this tabulation: (1) be + ing progressive forms 
(e.g. He is /was coming home when he broke down ); (2) have + en perfect 
forms (e.g. Thev have/had talcen the cross before they came); (3) 
do support (e.g. m nur times «ft will/would go to the school in 
Santa Fe ); and (5) the modal can (e.g. They can/could build the 
MdQbe home years ago ),, A delimitation on this basis can give us 
some indication as to the patterning of xense for a range of 
auxiliary constructions. For ease in comparing the figures for 
unmarked tense in main verb and auxiliary forms. Table 3.4 summarizes 
the group scores for the figures tabulated in Tables 3.1 and 3.3. 
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Table 3.3. 



The Incidence of Unmarked Past Tense In Auxiliaries Among 
Four Age Groups of San Juan English Speakers. 
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Table 3.4. Comparison of Grotip Figures for Incidence of Unmarked Tense for 

Different Types of Main Verbs and Auxiliaries in San Juan English. 
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Will* th«re it no ovtratl frequency diatlnetlon based on the 
M»ple delimltetlon of euxlllerles and main verbs, several important 
patterns in unmarked tense usage do emerge on. the basis of our 
«)nsideration of Tables 3.3 and 3.4. In the first place, there is a 
higher level of unmarked tense on the models will and Sfln as opposed 
to other auxiliaries. In fact, the frequency level of unmarked 
tense for these models is generally higher than it is for the main 
\erbs. In this regard, it is the one structure for which we might 
posit anything more than incidental unmarked tense realization 
for the younger groups of speakers. In all other categories of 
auxiliaries end main verbs , we have maintained that there exists 
only vestigial cases of unmarked tense for the younger groups of 
speakers, but this apparently is not the case for the modals. There 
are individual speakers in these younger groups (e.g. Speaker 94) who 
still reveal substantial levels of unmarked tense realization for 
the modals. 

In Tables 3.3 and 3.4, there are two forms which may function 
either as an auxiliary or as a main verb., namely be_ and have . An 
examination of these disparate functions does not, however, suggest 
, a difference based on the di».'tinct uses. That is, it does not appear 
to make any difference whether be functions in a context such as 
He is/was in the house yesterday or He is/was going home yesterday 
or whether have functions in a context such as They have /had four 
fields at the time or They have /had planted four fields until that 
time . The lack of dis^nction here reiaforces our conclusion that 
the function of a forjyas auxiliary or main verb is not an essential 
flonsideratiqn in accounting for different frequencies of unmarked tense. 
Do seems to fall in between have and be in terms of the frequency of 
unmarked tense realization, although it does not appear to be as con- 
sistent as other forms we have considered. 

In the previous tabulations, all of the different categories 
tabulated were based on the fonh of the Item which carries tense. 
At this point, we want to look at the possibility that the realization 
of unmarked past tense correlates with a meaning rather than* form 
difference. Wltlt this In mind, we have tabulated the incidence of 
unmarked past tense on the basis of one semantic distinction — the 
distinction between what we shall refer to here as "habitual" versus 
"non-habitual" meaning. We may follow Comrie in defining habitual Ity 
in the following way: ... ^ 



The feature that Is common to all habltuala , 
nhether or not they are also iterative, is 
that they describe a situation which is 
characteristic of an extended period of time, 
so extended in fact that the situation referred 
to is not viewed as an incidental p.roperty of the 
noment but, precisely, as a characteristic 
feature of a whole period. (1976:27-28) 

In the context of our discussion of past tense marking, we 

are feferring to those cases where the habitual activity or event 

took place at some prior time, as in examples s.vh as the following: 

(16) a. We useta, go in the wagon with my family, boys help 
their Daddy, and when the train is coming, the kids 
useta run there and, how was it, they called the 
conductor, the conductor useta get candy and throw 
it. (102:11) 

b. Kids now go bowling, and we don*t do that during 
our time. (127:1) 

c. Well, we all have to speak English when we went 
to school. (129:3) 

In cases such as (16), Ll:e activity is one which characterizes 
a period of time rather than a single point in time. Within that 
period, which was prior to the present, the activity was one which 
vas distributed throughout the time frame. For example, (16a), 
which specifically uses the peniphrastic past habitual useta in the 
conjoined sentences, the train would come at vario-.s intervals through- 
out the period. Similarly, in (16b) we see that bowling was an 
activity which did not occur as a characteristic activity during the 
period of time and the speaking of English (16c) was a requirement 
which occurred repeatedly throughout the time frame. 

In Table 3.5, the number of unmarked past tense forms in the 
context of habituality is contrasted with the non-habitual events 
which took place in some prior time frame (e.g. One time we ffo to the 
fiesta and saw this man ). Most typically, the non-habitual category 
here consists of single event narratives of the past. Some of the 
form distinctions we found earlier are retained in our distinctions 
set up in Table 3.5. We distinguish main verbs from be and do. 
The category main verbs here conflates previous figures with have 
since no difference was established in previous tabulations. 
Auxiliary and non-auxiliary functions of be are collapsed into one 
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category here elso, since no difference In tenae marking was established 
in prior tabulations. Models will and can» particularly will , have a 
particular past tense semantic content which we will take up in our 
ensuing discussion, so that they are eliminated from consideration in 
Table 3,5« 
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27.7 3/69 4.3 3/64 4^ 1/38 2J 3/21 14^3 



Table 3 .5. 



Incidence of Unmarked Tense in Non-Habitual and Habitual 
Contexts for Four Age Groups of San Juan English Speakers, 
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TabU 3.5 Indleatet a clear«cut prafaranea for utonarkad past 
tanae Vhan the activity or event ia habitual. Thia pattern appears 
to occur regardless of the verb form, but is most prominent with 
main verbs/ Although we. cannot discount the 'occurrence of unmarked 
past tense in non-habitual contexts altogether, the tabulation 
clearly suggests that *habituality* is apparently an important 
formal constraint favoring the realisation of unmarked past tense in. 

S'JB. . * i . . / 

The prominence df habituality as a constraint favoring un- 
markeil past tense is cllparly ilUistrated by looking at thef types of 
temporal adverbs which Occur with unmarked past forms. While 
habitual past tense may be indicated by a number of different 
mechanisms within a language, temporal adverbs provide one of the 
most explicit indications of this semantic reference. It is therefore 
instructive to look at those forms wtiich mark past habitual events. 
Consider, for example, the following inventory, which gives the 

I 

form used for past habituality and the number of times it coocurs 
with unmarked past tense forms. 

7 

(17) a. periphrastic past habitual useta (19) 

We useta have about two or three rooms and we 
have a fireplace. (106:6) 

b. temporal phrase at that /the time (14) ' 

No, at that time, we don't think about going dancing. 
(106:12) 

c. temporal phrase in those/our/my days (7) 

And, In those days we don't remember too much, you 
know, like now, gosh, they know everything. 

d. temporal adverb nowadays /now (implying comparison 
with prior time) (13) 

We were very poor when we were young. When they give 
us a nickel that means a lot, and nowadays , the- kids 
don't Want a nickel. (130:5). . 

e. adverbial before 

Well, now they are, but before they aren't . (104:13) 

f . temporal phrase In the old times /days (3) 

Not in the old days, they don't let us go anywhere. (129 
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g, tmporal phr««« duytny our time (2) , 
" Kld« now go bowling and we don't have that during our 
jjjac. (127:1) 

The pattern of explicit temporal reference indicated in 
sentences like (17) atrohgly supports, the interpretation of past 
habituolity as a favoring constraint ""for unmarked past tense. By 
contrast, th^ incidence of single event adverbs (e.g. right then , 
at that moment ) co-occurring with unmarked past tense seems quite 
limited, although we do have infrequent attestations of such 
combinations. 

It is further noted that the explicit use of habitual past 
; adverbs eliminates potential ambiguity in interpreting the time frame 
•pf sentences In SJE, There appears to' be a heavier reliance upon 
Vemporal adverbs for establishing the time/aspect relations of SJE 
t\ian might be found in other varieties which explicitly mark past 
tense more regularly. Impressionist ically, there seems to be a higher 
inifidence of temporal adverbs in SJE compared to some other varieties 
of Wglish, perhaps as a compensatory process for unmarked past 
ten^e. Together with other linguistic clauses which explicitly set 
the time frame (e.g. When we were kids ... When we were young...) 
and non-linguistic clues to temporality, there are very few instances 
m oiif corpus that remain authentically amblguoui as to their time 
frame.. Quite clearly, in SJE, mechanisms other than explicit tense 
marki^^ are relied upon more heavily to set the temporal/aspect 
framework. 

\ 3.2.1.3 The Source of Uimarked Tense 

In the preceding sections, we have been content 
to offer a description of the current status of unmarked tense in 
SJE. We have seen that some aspects of unmarked tense might be 
explained as the result of phonological processes, but a grammatical 
basis for some unmarked tense must be admitted, particularly for 
older speakers. We have further demonstrated that unmarked tense is 
a variable phenomenon in that sometimes it occurs and other times 
it does not, and that certain linguistic constraints favor the 
incidence of unmarked tense. Among these are certain verb form 
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differ«ne«c aueh m n»ln v«rbi «• oppotiid to b« VoA$,U vli««-vl» 
other auxllUrU*. One of the moat lnttr«ittn$ ^it^ovtria*, however, 
vat that unmarked tenae vaa favorc^ In certain a/mantlc contexts, 
namely, those referring to a past habitual aptl^ity or condition. 
While we do not maintain that the use of unnarke^ tense with habltuallty 
is a unique semantic category within SJE (si;nCe it is a quantitatively 
favoring context rather than a qualltativeiy exclusive one), our 
discovery is sufficiently* striking to warrant some explanation. Given 
^^e descriptive f§cts, we want to know why the SJE system may have 
developed the way it has , and how we can account for the current use. 
of unmarked tense. Of necessity, our explanatlon^ls somewhat 
speculative and therefore should be treated more as a hypothesis 
than a definitive conclusion. Our only claim is that this explanation 
appears reasonable in light of the historical facts concerning 
language contact and the structural facts concerning the primary 
languages involved. 

Given the language situation that existed in San Juan 
historically, it seems moSt plausible to view the current system of 
unmarked past, tense as the ultimate product of language contact. This 
development naturally evolved through a number of different stages. 
In the initial stage, which took place during the incipient stages 
of learning English, it is expected that tense marking would » 
frequently be absent, regardless of the function or form of the verb. 
Such strategies of second language leartiing are sufficiently well- 
documented to predict unmarked tense regardless of the language back- 
ground of the speaker (e.g. Frith 1977). This is simply a stage of 
the "pidginization" process, which takes place in the initial stages 
of learning another language. This particular stage of unmarked tense 
realization is not of primary concern here, since it is quite general 
in nature, and, according to alliindications, is a limited transitional 
period during a person's acquisition of a second language (of. Frith 
1976:72-85). 

At a subsequent stage in second language acquisition, tense 
marking becomes a genuinely varibale phenomenon, sometimes taking 
place and sometimes not. While certain structured constraints on 
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th. .vrUlrillty «y t«k. fgwdl... of th. l.»S«*«. b«kgro»nd 

.£ th. •.pi.ker. ti. potentl,! for .p.ot£le Interplay of th« .oute. 
.«^t.r8et l.„g«.g*v«rti'l»ly «l8ht b. exp«ct«l to becow Bor. 
pro»i~nt '.t thi. point. It i» .1.0 pos.lbl. th.t ..p.ct. of vrUbUity 
b.co»e fo..lll»ed £ot .on. .p..ker. a part of th. .tabilUed 
EngU.h .y.ten. . Thl. is certainly «h.t -ight liav. taken place for 
.ooe of the SJB speaker. «ho learned fingU.h a. a .econd (and . 
.econdary) language historically. Thi. variable .tage of unmarked 
past tense is of wst importance In our consideration here. 

Given the variability we discussed previously, there are 
two »aln types of facts we want to explain with reference to the 
SJE system: «by i» unmarked tense so heavily favored In . 

"habitual" contexts and (2) why is unmarked tense more prominent 
on some verb' forms than others? For in answer to the first question 
ve can appeal to both the source and target language structures. 
According to Speirs (1966:1M), verbs In Tewa may be overtly marked 
for. among other categories, 'habitual- aspect. Vhile Speirs' 
sketch of fhe Tewa v,rb. system is quite limited, and in some ways must 
be considered inadequate, it Is interesting to note that -habituality 
19 an overtly marked verb category within the source language, con- . 
trastfnrwith 'completive' aspect. According to Speirs (1966:129). 
the habitual "shows .action done .habitually"; on the other hand, 
completive "show* the action as completed" and "the majority of 
instances correspond to English past tense" (1966:129). While 
correspondences between the Tewa and EnglTH tlxne/aspect system must 
be viewed with suspicion, given their quite different metalinguistic 
categorization, it is probably sate to conclude that the category 
habituality is less inclined to imply a time dimension (e.g. past/non- 
past) than the category completive. For a speaker confronted 
with a new system, which overfly marks past time, we might therefore 
predict that habituality would be less prone to conform to the time 
■ marking constraints of the target language than the category cor„pletlve 
What we are suggesting, then, is that the emerging variety of English 
was restructured in such. a way as. to reflect a distinction primary 
in the source language. In its most simple (and probably over- 
almpUfled form), we can say that habituality is preserved to some 

extent in the unmarking of tense. 
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VhlU th« «pp««l to the anecitral language may help explain 
the favored .Incidence of habltuallty with unmarked tense, we still 
have not explained why sone verb forms should be less prone to have 
unoMrked tense than other forms Independent of the constraint of 
habitiiality. The most notable distinction in our tabulation is, of 
course, the difference between be forms and other forms. At this 
point, an understanding of the English system seems appropriate 
in our explanation. 

* It will be recalled here ,that one of the alternative explanations 
for unmarked past' is would reduction and deletion. As it turns out, 
one of the primary functions of would is past habituality, as Palmer, 
among others, notes: 

The past tense forms, are, however, used widely to 
- refer to habitual activity. This is especially true 
of would, which may refer to habitual activity of 
any kind, not merely in the restricted sense of will : 
She'd sit there for hours. I'd go to school every 
day . (1965:121) 

For many verbs, it may be possible to interpret ^he forms 

used in habitual contexts as derived through would deletion. We 

earlier discounted this as an exclusive explanation, but nonetheless, 

there are cases which may remain ambiguous, such as the following: 

(19) ...at that time we don't , we were lucky if 
we jget d nickel. (106:7) 

An item like get in the above sentence might be interpreted 

as derived from woj*ld (e.g. we were lucky if we'd get a nickel ) or 

it might be considered as a case of grammatically-based unmarked past 

tense. Many non-be verb forms allow such an interpretation. On 

the other hand, b£ forms do not allow such a possibility since, unlike 

non-be verbs, they consistently distinguish the finJ.te and non-finite 

forms. Only cases where a verb maintains the same finite and non- 

finite form can be ambiguous with respect to would deletion, sincfe 

vould occurs only with ^on- finite forms of the verb. This is best 

demonstrated through an illustrative example, such as (20): 

(20) Well, now t *iy are, but before they aren't . (104:13) 
Obviously, a sentence such as (20) could r>c allow the 

possible interpretation that it is derived from would , since we do 
not get sentences such as (21): 
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(21) *Well, now they are, but before they d aren t. 

The possibility of interpreting non-be forms (19) as the product 
of would deletion as opposed to the elimination of this possibility 
for be forms (20) might then be the baiiis for a greater incidence of 
unmarked past tense on these forms. 

It must be remembered here that one of the c- .stant pressures 
of a system such as SJE is conformity to the normative English system. 
There is a delicate balance between maintaining a distinct non- 
mainstream system and conforming to the prescriptive norms of main- 
stream varieties of English. In this light,, the use of unmarked tense 
w hich does not have an alternative explanation as which deletion 
would be considerably more obtrusive than one ^at did not, even if 
they had the same grammatical basis within the indigenous system. 
Consider, for example, three sentences such as the following: 

(22) a. In our times, we SS. early in the evening. 

b. In our times, we eat at home early in the evening. 

c. In our times, we are at home early in the evening. 
While all three sentences might, on one level, be considered 

non-norn»ative utterances iti standard English, the sentences appear 
ordeted with respect to their social obtrusiveness as non-mainstream 
structures. A sentence such as (22a), in the context of natural 
conversation, would not typically call attention to itself as non- 
standard, since it might simply be interpreted as a product of the 
phonological rule of would redur-.t ion and deletion we discussed 
earlier. That Is, it migh'u simply be perceived as a form of a 
sentence such as (23): 

(23) In our times, we'd go home early in t he evening. 
Although a sentence such as (22b) would not be subject to the 

sam'e process, since the verb form begins with a vowel, (and SJE does 
not deleted before vowels), it might still be viewed as closely 
related to its would counterpart, as in (24): 

(24) In our times, we' d eat at home early in the evening. 
Since, however, a finite form of be is used in (22c), it would 

not allow a comparable interpretation of the sentence such as: 
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(25) *In our tlmei, are «t home etrly In the evening. 
Without a post lb le Interpietetton of be related to a close 
surface form In standard English, we might expect It to be xMtB 
pressuted to con€orm to the nomuitlve system than those forms which 
allow an explanation which con^rms to nuilnktream structure. 

It might also be pointed, out th«tl bg/ Involves a single, quite 
Irregular form of a verb whose past and Jton-past Inflected form must 
be learned as a separate Item* OtMr-^rbs Involve mere general 
patterns of past and non-past tense formytior^ We have seen In other 
sections (cf.' ), that non-mainstream patterns relating to a ^ 
single Item are sometimes more apt to conform to the normative form 
than those Involving a general pattern. We conclude that the 
difference In be and non-be unmarked tense forms might reasonably 
be explained on the basis of the peculiarities of the form be 
compared With other verbs. 

One final difference in unmarked tense among various forms Is 
left to explain, namely, the higher level of unmarked tense on the 
models will and can, particularly as it Is maintained among some • 
younger speakers of SJE. In this regard, it must be not^ that 
English medals, particularly can and will, are limited In thetr 
tense marking functions compared to other functions (e.g. potentiality, 
conditionality, ecc). While some uses of these forms still mark past 
time, Palmer notes (1965:122) that "in the case of the modal 
auxiliaries, not all the past tense forms are used simply to refer 
to past time". Without getting into the complexities of the t-odals 
marked with a so-called past, it may simply be pointed out that 
differences in unmarked past modals are probably not as obtrusive 
In their divergence from standard English as other forms. With 
diminished function of a tense marking for modals to begin with, 
we would suggest that there is lessened pressure to conform to the 
mainstream norm of past tense marking. This would account for the 
maintenance of unmarked tense on some modals in the current generation 
of speakers, and the increased incidence compared to other forms 
Indicated by some older speakers. 
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If nothing else, the dlscusilon of unmarked tense in SJE has 
aetnanstrated that there is no simple explanation for this phenomenon, 
tfa have seen that there are a number of different processes which 
may lead to a surface form on which tense is not^^vertly marked. 
There are several phonological processes and some alternative 
grammatical bases which may kccount for the surface forms. In the 
case of SJE. we suggest that some of these processes converge to 
explain the actual incidence of unmarked tfense. Despite .alternative 
phonological and grammatical operations which might account for 
the incidence of unmarked tense, we maintain that there U a basic 
graimnatical difference in the tense marking system of SJ.', and main- 
stream varieties of English. There is. however, no fimpiistic 
explanation which can account for the overall pattern of unmarked 
tense In SJE. 

we have seen that it is quite possible for a non-mainstream 
variety of English to restructure the tense marking system in a 
way which systematically differs from mainstream varieties, and that this 
system cannot simply be considered as a faulty approximation of the • 
mainstream variety. The system may restructure itself to reflect 
distinctions found in the system of aspect/t^nse marking of the ^ 
ancestral language, but this relationship need not be isomorphic 
or categorical. Rather, it may be a fairly complex reMtionship 
which tiakes into account properties of the source ^^nd target 
languages in arriving at the rest.ltant system. Furthermore, there 
is some indication that the structural facts of the languages 
involved do not operate apart from certain social considerations in 
terms of the norms of mainstream varieties of English. 

Although the ultimate picture of tense marking in SJE might 
sec-^ somewhat complex compared to treatments of this phenomenon in 
other contexts, we do not apologize for the intricacies which have 
brought alout the current situation. Language contact, development, 
and restructuring are indeed complex processes which must necessarily 
take into account a number of detailed linguistic and r..n-linguiscic 
considerations. Without taking into account the various aspects we 
have treated here, there can emerge no authentic picture of the 
variety in question. Other treatments of this phenomenon in 
varieties of Indian English should be advised that the simplistic 
citation of forms not overtly marked for past tense will not suffice 
as a description of unmarked tense in any variety of English. 



3.2,2 PleouMtlc Tenae Marking 

In th« previous section, we looked st examples in SJE 
vherc tense was not realized within the verb phrase. Where the standard 
Snglish corruspoadence would require tense, to be marked, SJE did not 
mark it. This, however, is net the only pattern of divergence for 
tense marking which can be found for some SJE speakers. In SJE there 
exists a group of speakers who may,* on occasion, realize tense more 
than once within the verb phrase. This is unlike the standard English 
system, whe*.'e the marking of tense in the verb phrase takes place at 
one point only wit.hin the phrase. The standard English rule 
specifies that tense Is marked on the verb if there is no auxiliary 
present, but if an auxiliary is present, the auxiliary rather than 
the verb iMliarked for tense. Thus, a sentence such as He went home ' 
has the verb narked for tense, while the addition of the do auxiliary 
in a question form such as Did he go home ? marks the auxiliary for 
tense. This rule of tense placement is fairly regular in many varieties 
of English and has been described in detail In most 3rammatical 
descriptions of the standard English verb phrase. 

Some SJE speakers indicate that tense may be marked on botli 
the auxiliary and the verb form, thus creating ^hat we refer to 
as redundant or "pleonastic tense marking".- The rule simply copies 
the tense marking within the verb phrase on both the auxiliary form, 
particularly do, and the main verb. Constructions of this type are 
comnonly found when do is introduced in the formation of a question, 
as in (26): 

(26 a*. Did you caught a fly? (117:63) 

b. Did you did good? (187:154) 

c. Did you wanted ^ take PE? (186:116) 

Since the formation of negative sentences may also involve the intro- 
duction of do, we -also find it quite commonly In these constructions: 
^27) a. I didn't saw no snakes. (87:5) 

b. I didn't had a boyfriend till my second year. (106:182) 

c. I didn't slept . (103a :241) 

Pleonastic tense marking can further be manifested in contexts where 
do has an emphatic function, so that we get it in sentences such as 
the following: 
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(28) a. W« raally dfd had lott» fun. (106:275) 

b. The t««cher sure did worked hard (102a :48) 
The types o£ examples given above clearly indicate that pleonastic 
tense marking Is possible wherever do functions as an auxiliary to a 
main verb. We also hav3 several Isolated cases where pleonastic tense 
marking takes place with modals or quasl-mod^s» but these are not 
nearly as frequent: ' , ' 

(29) a. Our mens useta hauled it by the wagon. (103a:93) 

b. I wouldn't wanted to go when somebody doesn't 
want the Indians around their fiesta.' (106a:43) 
(Spoken at a time when the fiesta had not yet taken 
place.) 

Only a limited subset of speakers who have the rule with the 
axixiliary do extend it to the modals as well, but we have no speakers 
who have pleonastic tense marking with modals, but not do. In this 
regard, it should be noted that one of the primary functions of do 
is to carry tense when the rules of English require tense to be moved 
away from the main verb. In this respect, it has a more essential 
tense carrying function than some of the other auxiliaries which 
might be marked for tense, such as the modals. Accordingly, we might 
expect pleonastic tense marking more frequently with do than witH 
ot:her auxiliaries such as the modals. 

Speakers who realize pleonastic tense marking naturally fluctuate 
between this; the standard English tense marking system where only 
the auxiliary is marked for the tense, and the SJE pattern of unmarked 
tense we discussed above. Fluctuation can even be found within the 
Sfime sentence in coordinate constructions, as in (30). 

(30) Did everyone in your class speak Indian or did 
* everybody spoke English? (107:97) 

There are apparently no constraints on which form might be first in 

such a coordinate construction since the same speaker who uttered the 

above sentence where the pleonastic form Is In the second part of the 

coordinate also uttered the following sentence, where the pleonastic 

form is first. 

(31) Did 'everyone in your class spoke English or did you 
. speak Indian? 

Even speakers who have a number of examples of pleonastic tense 
marking usf it quite variably, and typically indicate it in less than 
half of all the instances where it might have been used. 
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The majority of our examples of pleonestlc tense narking involve 
irregular verb forms or "long" fpims of the regular past tense formation. 
In irregular verb forms, the past tense is formed through some internal 
chCnge rather than the simple addition of a suffix to the verb form 
(e.g. speak/apolce. do /did , catch/caught ). In a long form of the regular 
past tefise (taking place after t^ or d), we have th^ addition of a 
syllable (e.g. want /want [I d] . hate/hat[Id] ). Regular, "non-long" 
past tense forms , however , are realiitied by the addition of a consonant 
it ov d), in many cases resulting in a consonant cluster (e.g. kick / 
kick[t l . miss/miss [t] ). Since many non-long, regular past tense foras 
end in consonant clusters, they are subject to the operation of consonant 
cluster reduction discussed elsewhere (cf. Section 3.3.1). Consonant 
cluster reduction has the effect of eliminating the past tense marker 
realised as the final member of the cluster. Thus, the verb phrase 
would not appear to be marked pleonastically even if it had been 
intended. The operation of a separate pronunciation rule, -then, may 
account for the reduce^ incidence of pleonastic tense marking with 
regular verbs ending in a consonant cluster. (Less than 10 percent 
of the pleonastically marked forms involve verbs ending in a cluster.) 

3.2.2.1 The Source of Pleonastic .Tense Marking ' 

Historically 9 the existence of pleonastlp tense 
marking In SJE Is probably best viewed as a product of overgenerallzatlon 
In learning the English tense system rather than a type of transfer 
from potential source languages such as Tewa or Spanish • We have seen 
that Tewa does not mark tense in any way parallel to English, so we 
can hardly attribute it to influence from thU Tewa verbal system. 
And Spanish, which has been shown to hava some influence in other 
areas, only marks tense once in the verb phrase, like English; further- 
more, it has no parallel requirement of an au^iillai/ (son^othing like 
do) for certain types of negative or question constructions. In a 
similar vein, the non-mainstreaip varieties of Anglo English which might 
be candidates as a potential source for this structure do not typically 
realize this phenomenon* There is, however, good reason to conclude 
that a general acquisitional strategy is responsible Tor the emergence 
of this cons true tion« 

.V 
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ri*»t of aU, we-pan observe that pleonastic tense marking is 
found in a number of different studies of second language acquisition, 
vlth the source languages in these studies representing quite different 
language backgrounds (e;g. Raven 1974:167, Taylor 1975:86, Wolfram 
1974:159), While cross -language data is fat from complete, all the 
evidence from other studies suggests that It can be found for speakers 
learning English as a second language, regardless of their first 
language. This observation thus meets one of the essential criteria 
ve established earlier for attributing a structure to the general 
acquis it lonal strategy. 

The second factor supporting our interpretation comes from 
the type of prpcess which pleonastic tense marking represents within 
the English system. Pleonastic tense marking is typical of the 
• generalization (or "overgeneralization") strategy that is quite 
common in second language (and, at certain stages, first language) 
acquisition. In fact, this structure has been cited as a. prime 
example of generalization as a process accounting for divergence in 
second language acquisition. 

One of the major characteristics of the overgeneralization 
strategy is that it results in a simplification of the 
. syntactic system of the target language. ...v?henhe [i.e. 
the language learneif] produces the sentence Did they studied 
last night ? he indicates that this rule says that because the 
sentence is past, alL verbs are in the past. ...The target 
language rule which requires that a verb in the past tense 
be in the simple form wlien it follows a modal or do in a 
question has been simplified to ona^, which requires that a 
verb in the past tense always carries the tense marker. 

Taylor 19 75,: 86-87 

Selinker makes a similar observation: 

Speakers of many languages could produce a sentence of the 
following kind in their English XL { Inter language ] . 

(1) What did he intended to say? 
where the past tense »norpheme -ed is extended to an 
environment in which, to the learner, it could possibly 
apply but just does not. (1974:121) 

The generalization process resulting in this construction may 
be seen in terms of several different stages of acquisition, though, 
of course, different stages may be present at the same time in a single 
speaker. In the most preliminary stage of second language acquisition 
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th«re «xi«tt neither, tense marking on verba nor auxiliaries which co-occur 
with verba (e.g. Yesterday he no go ). In another stage, tense may be ^ 
marked on verbs while the auxiliary system is still not developed to 
any dmt^il^A extent (e.g. Yesterday he no went) . As auxiliaries .are 
acquired, however, the tense originally placed on the verb is simply 
copied onto the auxiliary while being maintained on the verb as well 
(e.g. Yesterday he didn't wend .^^ It is at this point that the English 
rule is extended or generalized to include both the auxiliary and ^ 
the verb form. For some speakers, the system might be fossilized at 
this stage, so that the pleonastic tense marking becomes an integral 
part of their EngUsh system. The fact that it might stabilize at 
this point for some speakers, however, does not detract from its 
historical derivation as a product of a language acquisition strategy. 

Reinforcement for the general acquis itlonal source of pleonastic 
tense marking comes from the occurrence of pleonastic ten^se marking 
in the process of first language acquisition. It has been demonstrated 
(Taylor 1975) that many of the general acquisition strategies found 
in second language learners are Identical to those found in first 
language acquisition. Generalization is certainly one of these 
processes. Wolfram (1974:224) notes that pleonastic tense marking 
is a fairly coinmon phenomenon among children learning English as a 
first language. The fact that first language learners go through a 
stage where pleonastic tense marking exists thus adds further 
justification for the interpretation given here. , 

Although, at first glance, it might appear ironic I that pleonastic 
tense marking should coexist in the same variety which also exhibits 
a considerable amount of unmarked tense, it is not uncommon for unmarked 
categories to fluctuate with redundantly marked categories in the 
acquisitional process. "Over-marking" Is often an expected reaction 
to the natural tendency for "under-marking" in the dynamics of language 
learning., From this perspective, pleonastic tense marking might be , 
seen as a type of "hypercorrection" in SJE, where tense is more 
generally marked when, in fact, it is marked. Some of the same speakers 
reveal significant amounts of both unmarked tense and pleonastic tense 
marking, indicating the potential for such co-existence. 
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An examination of pleonastic tense marking across the spectrum 
of ages represented by our speakers suggests that this construction . 
will probably not persist as a chara<Jterlstlc form of SJE, It Is 
typically only found among middle-aged or older speakers - those 
Oio learned'Tewa prloV ta their learning of English. In fact, 8 of 
the 9 speakers who use this form In their Interview are over the age 
of 25. This age/language background distribution further supports 
our contention that It exists as a fosslllEed by-product of a second 
language learning. strategy . which has stabllzed to some extent, but 
has no real future In the malnteniace of SJE. We would speculate 
that occasional instances of pleonastic tense marking found among 
some younger SJE speakers (e.g. under age 10) are attributable to 
developmental vestiges of first language acquisition and not due to 
the transmission of this structure from older speakers. 

3.2.3 Irregular Verbs 

^ * The fomation of the so-called "irregular verbs" in 
English is one of the important variables in distinguishing main- 
stream varieties from non-mainstream varieties of English. Irregular 
verbs also have been shown to vary considerably among various non- 
mainstream varieties. For example, speakers of Appalachian English 
exhibit fairly extensive use of nonstandard Irregular forms of certain 
types (Wolfram and Christian 1976). The examination of forms of 
irregular verbs in SJE can thus be instructive as an indicator of 
the status of this variety with respect to other non-mainstream 
varieties, as well as to mainstream varieties. 

Irregular verbs in English are those which follow patterns of 
past tense formation other than the addition of the suffix -ed. the 
regular ending. A regular verb, such as look, occurs In both the 
preterit (the^ looked ) and the past participle (they have looked) with 
the simple -ed suffix. Irregular verbs, on the other hand, undergo 
a variety of changes and some have the same forms for both preterit 
and past r^^^^^-tpl^^brtn ^ /brought /h ave brought) while others have 
different forms for the two functions, (see/saw/have seen, sin^/skng/ 
have sung ). In most cases, these verbs are related to verbs which 
were also "irregulAr" in earlier varieties of English, althoufeh the 
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p.tt.«n. i««l«d .nd the dl.Wttutlon «0>>g h.ve eh«««d con- 

.ld«r«bly (fylat «*4). 

Cospared to oth.r v.rl.tie. «hleh h«va b..n ttudled. ^ mty 
.^r th.t SJE if ch.r«terl..d on th. «hole by . relatively lo» 
degree ot non.t««Utd u..g. o£ IrreguUt fen*. In » ex«.^fa.tlon 
of 2X different epeeker.. only 28 ln.t«.c. of nonetendard Irregular 
«rb fon»tion »er. found. Thl. 1. considerably belo« the level of 
uaage « might find in comparable tabulation, of other «,«-m.in.tre«. 
v«:l.tie. of EngUeh. Although there are ;»latively £e« ex««.le. of 
irregular paat form. *ich are different from «h.t we wouU expect 
in .tandard IngU.h. certain observation, about the variation are'of 
Interest. 

A convenient way of characterUlng the usage of Irregular 
verb form. Itf SJE i. according to the way In which they differ fro, 
the correapondl ■ andard English form. This type of classification 
.,.t«» has shown chat different varieties may emphasise particular ^ 
types of processes In their divergence from th. corresponding standard 

form. * . A 

certain patterns of difference can affect both pr*terlt and 

pest participle functlo,)b. In .»..l.Vl.ed forms, the productive past 
suffix -ed. in th. appropriate phonological shape. Is added for the 
. p,,st tense, giving, for example, selled rather than sold. Example, 
of regularized forms are found in (32). 

(12) a. So he choosed Allen (85:24) 

b. It hurted him, you know, it really hurted him. (80:13) 

c. It would 've lighted earlier. (116:29) 

d. That bear, he was all beated up. (117:11) 

we may' also find what is considered a different irregular form,^ 
where the status of an irregular form is maintained, but one different 
from the standard English form. This. is apparently quite rare in SJE, 
end only one instance is. documented , the use of brana - her than 
" brought . 

(33) She brang her two bikes (117:3) 

Another pattern occurs with verbs whose standard usage invokes 
two different forms for the functions preterit and past participle. 
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thMt c«««t, the form for om of the functions may be use^ 
tot thh other function. Thus, we may get preterit form In past 
^artlcigU , as In the use of preterit came In the past participle 
(havtf came ). Examples of this pattern are found in <34). 

(34) a. Thev had went to th^ bingo that night, too. (85:9) 
b. ...if I woul da did it. (116:24) 

We may also get the participle form for preterit , as in sentences 
like (35). 

(35) a. Some things ... that you dj^e when you were small. (105:4) 

b. I When we were kids, all we seen was nothing but adobe 
homes. (106:16) 

One final type of usage can be mentioned, in yil^ich the uninflected 
base word form represents a verb in the preterit and/or participle. 
This is an extension of the standard English pattern in which one form 
serves more than one graromatical function, such as £ut in Thev always 
put the food there . Yesterday they put the food there > and They have 
put the food there . One clear example of this structure is found in 
(36). 

(36) I have never ride in that train (106:14) 
Another potential application of this pattern exists in the u»e of 
come as a preterit form, as in (370: 

(37) a. She also come up one time, (80:7) 
b. ...and it come down again. (117:22) 

However,, since come is also the past participle form, these could be 
considered as instances of the process of participle forms used in 
preterit slots. In any case, these patterns describe the nonstandard 
alternates for irregular verb forms found in SJS. One possible ex- 
ception is the use of Cdr md] by tv/o speakers as a past form of dream. 
qChis might be an Instance of^a different irregular xorm, [dr m], which 
is then regularized, to give [dr md]. , An equally plausible explanation, 
however, is that the final segpien't^of the standard past [dr mt] has 
undergone voicing assimilation to the preceding segment, [m] a 
phonological process (although" somewhat unusual; for SJE, see Section 3.3.2). 

There is no apparent relationship between pattern or verb and 
extent of nonstandard usage for irregular verbs in SJE. Table 3.6 
summarizes the instances found in the sample. The number of times 
each form occurs is given in parentheses. 

/ 





• Preterit 




for Participle 


llshted (2) 


went (2) 


hurted*(2) 


came (1) 


MUed (2) 


* did (1) 


•t Inked (2) 




choosed (1) 




bended (1) 




digged (1) 




beated (1) 




•preaded (1) 





Participle 

for Preterit 

•eea (3) 

done (1) 



Bate 

Word 

come (4) 
ride (1) 



Different 
Irregular 

brang (2) 



Table 3.6. ^Pat terns oftlrregular Verb Forms in SJE 



From Table 3.6, it would appear that regularized forms are the 
favor^type of nonstandard usage in SJE. For our sample, this is 
true. However, of tlie 13 instances of regularization.observed, 11 
occurred in the speech of 10-12 year olds. This suggests that at 
least some of the regularizations may be developmental in nature since 
the inventory of irregulax verbs may not be fully acquired at this 
age. 

Some other interesting observations- can be made -when age groups 
of the speakers ar^ taken into account. Table 3.7 simmiarizes the 
usage of nonstandard alternate forms for irregular verbs by age group. 





No. of 


No. of 


Age Group 


Speakers 


Tokens 


10-12 ; 


5 


19 


14-19 i 


2 


1 


20-39 ''■ 


4 


I 


40-59 


5 


7 . 


60 + ; 


5 


0 , 


Total 1 


21 


2e 



Table 3.7. 'Tokens of Nonstandard Irregular Verb Foitos 
|by Age Group 
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Do 



From these figttrei,:we can see that, while we, might expect the older 
speakers to. exhibit a higher degree of ' nonstandardness , this is- 
clearly not the case.^ The. number of speakers in each group' who 
account for the nonstandard forms is also informative s 5 of .5 for the 
10-12 year olds; 1 of 2 for the 14-20 year olds; 1 of 4 for the 20-39 
year olds; 2 of' 5 for the 40-59 year olds and 0 of 5 for those over 
60. , Considering that only 9 of the 2i speakers prtroduce any non- " 
standard forms for this feature, and that the majority of tokens 
come from the 10-12 year old group whe^re developmental factors may 
be contributing, we may conclude; that SJE treats past tense ^ ^ 
irregular verbs in a basically standard way, with a very small amount ' 
of variatioi^> ' ' • 

. ' . ■ ■ i 

3j.2j[4 Auxiliary Deletion ■ ■ \ . ' ^ 

: j . Many varieties of English share a process by which 
.auxiliar:^> forms (i.e. have, do and forms^ of be which occur with verbs, 
as in hav^ gone ) may be deleted under certaiii circumstances — which 
auxiliary forms can be deleted, when and how often. In SJE, auxiliary 
deletion operates, but only to a limited extent. When it doe6, 
constructions like (38) are produced: 

(38) a. They been doing most of the buying. (lljt:3) 

b. I been wanting her -to come home. (104:1) 

c. I seen one and I been in one. (119 :8) 

Each of these cases involves thei absence or .deletion of the auxiliary 
have, the type of auxiliary deletion which will concern us most Here. 

Because auxiliary deletion affects the composition of the verb 
phrase, it may appear to be a grammatical process.. However, the 
omission of the auxiliary form is actually the result of a combination 
of phonological processes. Auxiliaries in all varieties can be con- 
tracted in many cases, giving We've for we have , he's for he.fras and 
so on. In the varieties allowing deletion, it is these contracted 
forms which are then deleted. Thus, the rules that result in con- 
tracted forms first apply, giving, for example, I've beet^^ then the 
contraction 've is deleted, resulting in I beqn . The absence of have 
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in a surface form i«, therefore, due to the operation of phonological 
rules. This sequence accounts for the fact that deletion only occurs 
in those cases where contraction in standard English is possible. For 
a sentence like If the boss has gone home, they have too , contraction 
of the second auxiliary have is not allowed ( ^they've too ) and neither 
is deletion ( *they. too) . 

Auxiliary deletion in SJE, in comparison with other non-main- 
stream varieties of English, appears to be liraitad in a number of ways. 
First, in terms of frequency of occurrence, the actual incidence of 
deletion is low. Among the 21 speakers tabulated for this feature, 
only 12 speakers had any instances of auxiliary have deletion, and 
there were a total of only 22 tokens. The range of contexts in 
which have Is deleted is also limited. Of the 22 examples, 19 
involved been as the following form, as illustrated in the examples 
given above . The remaining 3 tokens included 2 with gone and 1 with 
seen , as in: 

(38) The farthest I gone is Oklahoma. (126:5) 
From this, we can see that co-occurence .in a construction with been 
is the most favorable context for deletion of auxiliary have in SJE. 
Finally, the inventory of auxiliayias that can be deleted is more 
limited in SJE than in some varieties of English. Vernacular Black 
English, for example, allows deletion of the auxiliavies will, would 
and forms of be, as well as forms of have . (Wolfran and Fasold 
1974:158) While there appear to be some instances; of will and would 
deletion in SJE, they were not tabulated for disci»s8ion here since 
the absence of these auxiliaries may result from or interact with 
different piocesses. (of. Section 3.1.1 and Section 3.3.2) Overall^ 
we can say that auxiliary deletion, while occurring in SJE, is fairly 
restricted in its use. 

Although the numbers are small, the" distribution of instances 
of have deletion by age group is rather interesting. Table 3.8 display 
the number of tokens by age group. ._. 
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A^e Group * Wo, of Tokena 

10-19 (n « 7) 2' 

20-39 (n - 4) * 

40-59 (n - 5) 7 

60 + (n - 5) 5 

Table 3.8. Instances of havte -deletlon by age group. 

Ve can observe that the incidence of have - de let ion is higher in the 
older groups. If the totals were, higher, we might speculate that 
atixiliary have deletion is being lost in SJE. The difference between 
age levels however, is not, nearly as dramatic as that indicated 
for some of the other linguistic structures we examine. 

/ 

3.2.5 Subject-Verb Concord 

The grammatical relationship of "agreement" or "concord" 
between the subject and verb of a sentence is an area whe«i differences 
between varieties of English can often be found. Mainstream varieties 
follow one. pattern for the most part ('although judgments on what is , 
standard Vary in some cases (Morgan 1972)); non-mainstream varieties 
often allow alternative agreement patterns. ^The kinds of alternative 
patterns can be seen as a characteristic of a particular variety of ^ 
English. In this section, we explore the variation in agreement 
patterns in SJE, which include instances such as the following: 

(39) One of them make pottery.. (79:5) 

(AO) He have eleven kids. (103:1) 

(41) The other two or three goes, on the other side. (106:1) 

(42) The railroad tracks isn't there anymore. (130:9) 
Although the agreement system in earlier stages of the English 

language was fairly extensive, the process is relatively limited in 
presont-day English. The distinctions among subjects that may be 
reflected in inflections on verbs in English are person (first, second 
or third) and number (singular or plural). Depending on the verb 
entering into the agreement relationship, differences in form may 
correspond to various groups of these features. For example, main 
verbs such as ^ make only one distinction; the third person singular 
present tense form is ^oes ; the form for first and second person 
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singular and all persons plural is £o. No distinctions for person or 
number are made In the past tense (i.e., vent) for these verbs. The 
relevant standard patterns will be discussed further in the sections 
belqw. 

The following discussion is divided^into two parts based on 
the type of verb involved in the concord relationship, namely, be and 
non-be verbs. This will allow us to give separate consideration to 
agreement wirh forms of BE, where the standard pattern is con- 
siderably more involved than it is with non-BE verbs. Within both 
fypes of verbs, we will look at how SJE treats concord for singular 
and plural subjects. We should note', that the terms "singular" and 
"plural" here refer to grammatical concepts, not necessarily semantic 
ones; for example, the pronoun ^ou may be semdntically singular or 
plural, but grammatically it follows the pattern for plural. For 
some varieties, differences from the standard pattern are largely 
restricted to one type of subject (cf. Wolfram and Christian 1976). 
Sincte one of our aims is to consider SJE within the context of 
other varieties of English this type of -rJub-classif ication will 
provide us with a basis for comparison. 

3.2.5.1 Concord with BE 

The verb BE in English departs somewhat from the 
paradigm of standard agreement by maintaining^ some of the inflectional 
distinctions made in earlier Stages of the language. The first and 
third person singular present forms (am and is) contrast with the form 
used for second person singular and all plurals - (are) . Number agree- 
ment also is retained to some degree in the past tense, where first 
and third singular subjects occur with was and the other subjects 
take were. BE is the only verb in which distinctions are made for 
subjects with the past tense. Using pronouns to illustrate, the 
standard agreement pattern is as follows: I am, . it is_, we /you /they are 
l/it was , we/you/they were . 

As we mentioned above, characteristics on both the verb and 
the subject have been shown to interact with the amount and kind of 
variation from the standard pattern found in varieties of English. 
We made the first cut- along these lines in considering the data from 
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SJE by separating th» Instancaa of BE from other verbs. Since BE 
Is the only verb category to allow agreement 'marking In the past 
tense as well as in the present, we can consider tense as a likely 
candidate to Influence the agreement pattern. The nat;ure of the sub- 
ject also needs to be included. An obvious distinction to be made 
is that between a pronoun such as he, you , or they and other 
nomlnals. This turns out to be Inoperative in the case of the first 
person singular (,1) and second person ( you ), very limited for first 
person plural (we) and most varied for third person subjects. That 
is, when an utterance with a first or second person subject is used, 
it is typically in the form of a pronoun. The only exception would 
be for first or second person plural where a conjoined noun phrase 
might oocur, such as My family and I . Finally, the proximity of the 
subject and verb that enter Into the agreement relationcliip will 
be considered to determine whether the presence of intervening 
material affects the way agreement works. Each of these potential 
Influences will be explained more fully as we discuss actual 
Instances of the data from SJE. 

In Table 3.9, we present a summary of the concord usage with 
BE observed for 21 SJE speakers. 



Non^separated 



Subject 
Singular 



Non-past 
% (N/T) 



Past 



Separated 
Non-past Past 



(N/T) 



% (N/T) 



7, (N/T) 



Pronoun-3rd 
Non-pronoun 
Plural 
Pronoun- 1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Non-pronoun 



0 (0/400) 
0 (0/430) 

0 (0/68) 
0 (0/74) 
0 (6/142) 
1.7(2/115) 



N 
N 

0 (0/160) 
0 (0/58) 
0 (0/153) 
1.9(1/52) 



0.5 (1/209) 



N 

N 



0 (0/3) 

0 (0/7) 0 (0/4) 
0 (0/4) 

48.5(33/68) 46.7(14/30) 



Table 3.9. Summary of Concord with be in SJE: Percentage 
of Concord Different From Standard Relations 



N « not tabulated (100% standard) 
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The possible Influences represented are type of subject, tense, and 
vheth^r or* not the subject and- verb are somehow separated In the 
surface utterance. These figures show that concord Is 100 percent 
standard for pronouns with BE and almost categorically (i.e. 100 
percent) standard for singular subjects with BE in general. The 
single instance of nonstandard agreement with a singular subject is 

the following: 

(43) The first one gets to the other end are the 
winner.^ (106:1) 

This case falls into the "separated" category since a clause, ( who ) 
f^ets to the other end intervenes between the concord-governing subject 
and its verb. With this one exception, concord with BE in SJE varies 
from the standard patt^rn^only with non-pronominal plural subjects. 
Within tjis group, instances are far greater when the subject and 
verb are separated on the surface than when they are not. Some 
examples of this alternate pattern with these plural subjects axe: 

(44) Non-separated: 

a. (non-past) Their lives is kinda boring. (80:6) 

b. (past) Then I told... who* her father and mother was. 
(106:6) 

(45) Separated: . 

a. (non-past) Some of the shows X believe they show 
on T.V. ijs not too good for them. (127:2) 

b. (past) There was all these worms . (117:30) 

The categories where nonstandard agreement marking for BE 
occurs in SJE can be further broken down, as shown in Table 3.10. 
This gives a clearer picture of where an alternfte pattern for concord 
is allowed in SJE. The sole case with a singular subject shows up 
in the same way as in Table 3.10. The more interesting details emerge 

« 

with respect to plural subjects. A three-way distinction can be 
made among these subjects (leaving, for the moment, the categories 
"there" and "question"). One type is referred to as "collective", 
a term chosen to indicate a subject which refers to an indeterminate 
group, which does not have singular and plural forms, but which acts 
grammatically plural. The prime example is people. Conjoined noun 
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Kon-separated 



Separated 



Subject 
Singular ^ 
NP 

There 
Quef^ion 
Plural 
Collective NF 
Conjoined NP 



Kon-Past 



% 
0 
X 
X 

0 
0 



(N/T) 
(0/430) 



(0/10)1 

(0/2) y 



1.7% 



Other, Plural NP 1.9 (a/lOSjJ 
There X 

m 

Question X 



Past 

N 
X 
X 

0 (0/3)** 
12.5 (1/8) fl.9% 
0 (0/41)^ 
X 
X 



Non-Past 



Past 



% 


(N/t) 


% (N/T) 


2.3 


(1/43) 


N 


0 


(0/60) 


N 




(0/106) 


N 



0 (0/7V 



0 (0/1? 



.3% - 



0% 



0 (0/82^ 



6.3 (1/16) 
73.8 (31/42) 66.7(14/21) 
33-3 (1/3) 



Table 3*10. 

N not tabulated 
X « cannot occur 
• w did not occur 



Concord with Non-Pronominal Subjects with be 
in SJE: Percentage of Forms Different From 
Standard Pattern. . 



phrases are thos.> with two or more constituents, each of which may 
be singular or plural, joined by a conjunction like and or or# These 
would include subjects like My sister and I > dogs and cats . Max and 
his children s and so on (cf. (44b) above). The remaining category 
includes all other subjects (cf. (44a) and .(45a) above). While these 
distinctions were tested because the type of subject has a differential 
effect on concord in some other varieties (Wolfram and Christian 1975), 
there is no apparent difference in SJE. Collective subjects show no non- 
standard concord and the level for the other two categories is quite 
low. 

The final two categories in Table 3.10, "there" and "question", 
show the highest incidence of an alternate pattern. These are not 
really types of subjects; rather, they represent processes which rearrange 
the subjects and verbs of sentences, while the subject-verb agreement 
relati^on remains. Hence; under the "plural subject" category, any 
of the plural subject -ypes, including pronouns, might occur as the 
subject governing agreement for the s tankard pattern in these cases. 
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However, these klndt of rearrangements have proven to Influence the 
marking of agreement in other varieties, and so they were pulled out 
for examination here as well. 

In the case of the "there" category, reference is made to . 
utterances containing expletive there, which fills the surface subject 
slot but does not determine the agreement relationship in the sentence. 
Sentences with this use of there are related to other sentences in 
the following way: 

(46) a. Some pencils are on the table. 

b. There are some pencils on the table. 
The subjects in the sentences like (46a), before the there is 
inserted, govern agreement. In this way, a sentence with there can 
have Verb concord for either singular or plural, depending on the 
following noun phrase. Although there can be us^ in sentences with 
other verbs, it predominantly occurs with be. Similarly, questions 
involve the rearrangement of certain parts of a sentence, as in (47): 

(47) a. Some pencils are on the table, 
b. Are , some pencils on the -table? 

Because of the subject which governs agreement does not precede the 
verb, we have considered those types of utterances as "separated", 
although in reality they are simply distinct classes of sentences. 
This difference In subject-verb arrangement may in part account for 
the high percentage of nonstandard concord marking observed, at least 
in the case of expletive there . For questions, there were only three 
tokens with be and non-pronominal plural subjects, one of which (given 
in (48) below) had singular concord marking. These instances are too 
few to draw conclusions from. The category there, on the other hand, 
had 42 non-past tokens (31 nonstandard) and 21 past (14 nonst'a^dard) . 
The percentages in these cases then more strongly indicate the tendency 
to use singular agreement with all subjects when there is used. Some 
instances of these last two categories are: 

(48) What is her folks gonna think? (80:9) 

(49) a. There's many ideas that aren't any good. (102:2) 

b. There's other places that I'd like to live. (114:3) 

c. There was all these worms . (117:30) 
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Concord with BE In SJE appears to follow an overall pattern 

4 

-whera, for the most part, agreement Is marked In accordance with the 
standard pattern. The only use of an alterna^ pattern is obvServed 
for non-pronominal plural subjects. Within these,, the rate of non- 
standard concord is still fairly low, with one notable exception, 
expletive there . This particular structure seems to promote a higher 
degree of alternate agreement marking with plural subjects for other 
varieties as well (Wolfram and Christian 1975), a fact which may be 
explainable by the nature of the Structure where the relationship 
between a verb and its subject is altered. 

A final observation can be made about concord with BE in SJE 
with respect to age groups. As Table 3.11 shows, the two younger age 
groups seem to restrict their use of alternate concord xftarking to 
expletive there ; the two older groups use it to a small degree in 
other situations. The increase in the number of environments where 
nonstandard concord is allowed may be indicative of a change in progress 



A^e Group 


There 




(Questions 


Other Plural Subjects 




% 


(N/T) *' % 


' (N/T) 


% 


(N/T) 


10-19 


92.3 


(12/13) 




0 


(0/49) 


20-39 


63.6 


(14/22) 0 


(0/1) 


0 


(0/69) 


40-59 


61.5 


(8/13) 50 


(1/2) 


4.4 


(3/68) 


60+ 


73.3 


(11/15) 




4.4 


(1/23) 


Table 3.11. 


Percentage o 


f Nonstandard Concord Marking 






by Age Group 


• 







in this case an alternate concord pattern that has been in use giving 
way to the standard English pattern. However, given the extremely 
low rate in the other environments, and the fact that for many of the 
older speakers, English is not the native language, this account is 
unlikely. We will consider other sources for this variation in later 
sections, after we have described concord in SJE for the non-BE verbs, 
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.3.2.5,2 Concord vlth «onf»BE Verba 

With verbs other than be. In English, the extent of 
•agreement vith subjects according to the ftandard pattern is ^ewhat 
more limited. Concord taarking is found only with non-past tenses. 
Among these ^ the forms of the verbs are idSTftical for all subjects 
other than third person singular, giving contrasts like I, ^ou, tfhey 
think/ he think s. In the case of models,. such as can,, will , and so on, 
the foms remain the same for all subjects regardless of person and 
•number. These modal forms will not be included in- the discussion 
below because of their lack of agreement potential. It is, of course, 
conceivable that in an alternate pattern, models could be marked for 
agreement, as in the use of he wills go or some similar stjructure. 
No variation in modal forms in terms of agreement was observed in 
SJE, however. 

The standard pattern, then, .basically involves the addition 
of a suffix on verbs with third person singular subjects and no change 
for verbs with any kind of subject. This suffix, which can be 
represented as -Z, has several grammatical functions in English, in- 
cluding third persoa Singular agreement ( he walks ), plural indicator 
(two pens ) and possessive marker ( the dog's bone ). The form of 
the suffix is phonologically conditioned by what precedes it, so th^t 
7-Iz/ follows sibilant sounds (::s, j^z, -sh, -ch) as in forces (/forslz), 
/-z/ follows voiced non-sibilants as in seems (/simz/) or goes (/goz/), 
and /-s/ follows voiceless non-sibilants, as in hits (/hits/) or 
laughs (/laefs/). The third singular suffix, -Z, then, can have one 
of several forms that it shares with two other grammatical functions. 
There are a few somewhat "irregular" forms as well in this pattern 
where marking third singular agreement involves more than the simple 
suffix additions — the alternation of have and l^ias , for example , and 
the vowel change in do /does . This standard pattern of concord wUl 
be used as the basis for describing this area of usage in SJE. 

In order to examine the agreement patterns of SJE for non-BE 
verbs, we will again investigate characteristics of the subjects and 
verba as possible influences on variation that might occur. For 
subjects, we separate pronouns from non-pronominal plural subjects. 
As for the BE verbs, whether or not the subjects and verb are somehow 
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''•eparated" will also be considered. Finally, among the verb, types, 
ve will Identify five classes. Because the forms for third person 
singular subjects' are altered more than the simple addition of the 
•Z Bufflx, have (has), do ( /does ? and. say ( /says ) are considered 
separately from all "other verbs" where the simple addition of the 
suffix satisfies the standard pattern. Finally, a special case^^^ 
that of don't is examined as well. This- form is separated out 
because there is evidence from some varieties (cf. Wolfram and 
Fa8ol<^97A) that it is treated differently in the agreement pattern; 
that isT^although a variety may allow little or no thiyd person 
singular -s^ absence, there may still be extensive use of don't with 
third singular subjects. Some varieties allow the use of the 3rd 
person Sa.ngular agreement marker on plural subjects, so these 
subjects are tabulated as well. 

Table 3.12 presents the overall picture of agreement usage 
for non^BE verbs^n SJE. Since no alternations from the .standard 
pattern were observed for 1st or 2nd person subjects, these are not 
mentioned. 
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Type of Verb 



Third Person 
Sttblect 

A. Mon->Separated 
Singular 

pronoun 

% 

nbn^pronoun 
Plural 
pronoun 
noh-pronoun 

B. Sepa^ted . 
Singular 

pronoun 
non-pronoun 
Plural 
pronoun 
non-pronoun 



Table 3.12. 



Have Do 

% (N/TV- % (N/T) 

17 <9/52) 20 (2/10) 

18 (5/28) 17 (1/6) 



0 
0 



23 



29 



(0/212) 
(0/19) 



N 
N 



0 (C/15) 
(3/13) 0 (0/16) 



(277) 



N 
N 



• 



Saj: 

% 

3 
0 

N 



N 
N 



(N/t) 



Other Verb 
% (N/T> 



Don't 
X (M/^ 



(1/36) 9 (21/24A) 62 (18/ 
(0/24) 9 (11/121) 50 (4/8 



0 (0/480) 
9 (6/66) 



N 
N 



0 (O/f) "25 (6/24) 



17 (3/18) 



Sunmiary of Concord with Non-BE Verbs in SJE: 
Percentage of Nonstandard Forms. ' ^ 



0 '(0/1. 
0 (0/1 

/ 

N • 
N ' 



• « did not occur 

N « not tabulated (100% standard) 



In addition, the occurrences of do, say and don*t were not ti^bulated 
for plural subjects since no instances of nonstandard agreement were 
observed for these verbs. Some instances of the categories listed in 
Table 3.12 are given in (50) • (53): 

(50) Non^^Separat ed /S ingular 

She make up her own design. (106:6) 
My wife also do that. (127:2) 

Her mother don^ t believe too much in Indian. (104:16) 
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(51) Non-Separated /Plural 
The children learns how to dance. (129:4) r 
Five at and a on the other side, (106:1) 

(52) Separated/Singular ^ 
I have a little grandson that live in Albuquerque, 
Each one of the villages ftave a team, (ll;4:2) 

(53) Separated /Plural 

^ey*re people who thinks they sot more money, (94:6) . 
It*s those ones that has blanks, (120:22) 
The figures in Table 3,12 indicate certadn characteristics of 
concord' with non-B]| verbs in SJE, There appears to be little difference 
between pronouns and non-pronouns as singular subjects, while the 
evidence is not conclusive for plural subjects because of the unfilled 
cells. Another tendency that can be noted is that the "separated" 
feature has more "influence on agreement with plural subjects than with 
singular subjects. The type'' of verb also shows some degree of influence. 
For example, saX» with singular subjects, has a very low Incidence of 
nonstandard concord marking; have , do and other verbs are somewhat 
mixed. The type of subject and the feature of separation seem to 
interact differently with the different verb classes. Po, for instance, 
.*.has a relatively high rate of nonstandard concord for singular subjects 
non-separated (e.g. Her mother don't believe . .. (104:16)) but none when 
the subject and verb are separated. The other verbs, on the other 
hand, show Just the opposite effect, a much higher level in the^ 
separated category (e.g. m y daughter t hat live in Santa Clara (79:7)) 
than in the non-separated category for singular subjects. The special 
case of don't behaves similarly in as in othar varieties of English. 
The levels of use of the form don't wf'th third person singular subjects 
are considerably higher than the degree of nonstandard concord for 
other verb types. 

^ For plural subjects, where the nonstandard agreement marking 

Involves the addition of the -Z suffix, the incidence of such marking 
is relatively low, with the exception of non-prcnomirial subjects 
separated in som'i way from the verb. An examination of the types of 
plura^-Tsubjects (collective, conjoined and other noun phrases) 
identified in the previous section did not reveal any notable effects ^ 
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on concord. The major Influence on agreement In SJE for plural 
.•ubjecta, then, it the factor that has been called 'separated'. 

The situation with singular subjects, the omission of the third 
person singular -Z suffix, requires some further comment. This 
omission may be the result of a granmatical process or a phonological 
process, «ith the two having quite different implications for SJE as 
a yariety of English. As a grammatical process,, the omission of 
the^ suffix would point to the variable nature of ag*^ement marking, 
in that the third person singular suffix on verbs need not always 
be used by speakers of SJ^. If,, on the other hand, 4t is a phonological 
process, the omission would not relate to the agreement system other 
\han in terns of how it affects the surface realization of agreement <f 
marking. Fasold (1971) has examined in detail the '^evidence concerning 
ftcsence of the Z suffix in one variety of English, concluding that 
t\^e process is grammatical. While we will not pursue as extensive 
an investigation here, we can make certain observations that bear on 
the issue for SJE to determine if, like other varieties, third person 
singular agrement absence is grammatical, or if SJE treats the 

feature differently. 

There are two basic types of evidence we look for in identifying 
the level of grammar responsible for -Z absence. If the process is 
phonological, then phonological factors in the context of the suffix 
would affect the likelihood of absence; if it ib grammatical, they 
would not. Likewise, if the process is grammatical, syntactic 
factors would be expected to influence deletion; for phonological 
processes, those factors are typically less Important. 

We approach this problem by taking a closer look at three SJE 
speakers, two ot whom had relative high levels of third person -Z 
absence (No. 106, No. 129) and one with almost none (No. 80). Two 
of the speakers are approximately the same age (No. 80 and No. 106); 
one is slightly older (No. 129). We saw above that the -Z suff^x 
has several grammatical functions; in addition to third persr)n singular 
agreement marking (e.g. he walks ), it also serves as the plural (e.g. 
books ) and the possessive (e.g. Jack's) marker. It also has three 
alternate forms whose use is conditioned uy the final sound of the 
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word to which the suffix Is added. If we tabulate the degree of -Z 
absence for the three different functions, we can determine if the 
gramaatical factors have an effect on the frequency. Lexical items 
ending in /s/ and /z/, such as dance or turquoise need to be checked. 
If the process is phonological, we would expect speakers with 
relatively high third person singular -Z absence to omit the final 
/s/ or /z/ for the other fixnctions and on lexical items to a similar 
(relative) degree. Table 3.13 presents the results of this in- 
vestigation, lu order that the lexical item category be compared, 
only the /s/ and /z/ suffixes are included in this tabulation. 



Speaker No. 


3rd Person Sg. 

(he walks) 
N/T % 


Plural 
(books) 
N/T % 


Possessive 

(Jack's) 
N/T % 


Lexical 
(dance) 

N/r % 


86 


1/24 


4 


1/46 1 


0/20 


0 


2/254 1 


106 


10/25 


40 


12/109 11 


0/3 


0 


1/146 1 


129 


3/5 


60 - 


4/26 15 


0/1 


0 


3/21 14 



Table 3.13. Incidence of /s/ and /z/ Absence for 3 SJE 
Speakers. 

The figures in Table 3.13 support the conclusion that third 
person -Z absence is primarily a grammatical process. They clearly 
show that grammatical function influences the level of absence, 
with third person -Z indicating the highest level of absence. If the 
process were primarily phonological, we would expect at least some 
instances of omission of the possessive suffix, but none occur. The 
relatively low levels of /s/ and /z/ deletion on lexical items also 
supports a non-phonological explanation. If the process were phono- 
logical, we would in fact expect higher levels of deletion where 
the segment omitted did not represent a grammatical morpheme since 
grammatical marking tends to inhibit an absence: The variable of 
consonant cluster reduction, discussed in Section 3.3.1, is basically 
phonological in nature and shows this type of effect. Instead, in 
the case of /s/ and /z/, we find a much lower level of omission of 
the segment In words where it is an inherent part of the base form 
("lexical") than in words where it represents a suffix (3rd person 
singular and plural ). In fact, the seemingly. higher rate for 
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Speaker 129 becotnee less noteworthy when we observe that all three 
instances of deletion for this speaker occurred with the single 
lexical Item dance . (Wolfram (1969) notes that word-final /a/ 
absence on lexical Items in another variety of English is rare, but 
can occur in two contexts, one of which is following an /n/.) Second, 
If the absence of tl^ segraient were phonological, we would expect 
the surrounding phonological environment, such as vowel and consonant, 
patterns, to have a good deal of influence on whether or not the 
suffix was present. In Table 3.14 we summarize the tabulation of -Z 
absence according to the preceding and following environment 'for 
the two speakers (106, 129) with greater levels of absence. 





c 






V 


m 


C 


y 


## 


Speaker 106 


N/T 


7. 


N/T 


7. 


N/T 7o 


N/T 7. 


n/t % 


■N/T . 


/s/ 


2/6 


33 


2/2 


100 




X 


X 


X 




2/5 


40 


2/7 


29 


1/1 100 


1/4 25 






Speaker 129 
















X 


in 


2/3 


67 


i/1 


100 




X 


X 


M 

• 






0/. 


0 








mm 



Table 3,14. Frequency of Third Person -Z Absence for 
Two SJE Speakers. 



- « did noti occur 
X " cannot occur 

The figures in Table 3.14 show no clear patterns of Influence within 
either preceding or following environments although the total number 

of Instances is very low. 

Finally, we can note the levels of nonstandard concord with 
have and do (Table 3.12). These verbs were separated out for tabulation 
'because their third person agreement marking does not involve the 
simple addition of a suffix. If the absence of the suffix were 
phonological, we might expect the nonstandard concord forms to be W 
(/h« /) and doe' (/de/) through deletion of the final segment. 
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Instead, we observe that the forms used are l^ve and do, showing no 
changes resulting from suffix addition. This indicated that the 
suffix is absent because it has not been added, rather than the phono- 
logical account that it has been added and then the final segment 
phono logically deleted. Given all of the above considerations. It 
would appear that third person singular -Z absence in SJE, as in 
other varieties that have been described, is primarily a grammatical 
process. There may be some phonological influence, converging with 
the grammatical factors, but it is relatively minor. 

Finally, we look again at age groups as we did for BE. We 
separate the singular and plural subjects (Table 3.15 and Table 3.16^ 
respectively) and collapse the categories of pronoun vs. non- 
pronominal subject since the distinction appears to have little 
effect. 
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Kon«»Separated 



Age Group Hi|ve 



Do 



Verb 



Don't 





7. 


(N/T) 


% 


(N/T) 


% 


Jim \ 

(N/t) 




10-19 


0 


(0/22) 


0 


(0/2) 


0 


(0/16) 


0.5 


20*39 


0 


(0/9) 


0 


(0/7) 


m 




0 


40-59 


27 


(10/37) 


40 


(2/5) 


5 


(1/22) 


23 


60+ 


33 


(4/12) 


50 


(1/2) 


0 


(0/4) 


26 



(N/T) 



(N/T) 



Separated 

Have 
% (N/T) 
(0/2) 



0.5 (1/188) 75 (12/16) 0 

(0/50) 0 (0/3) 33 (2/6) 
(19/81) 57 (8/14) 25 (1/4) 



26 (12/46) 50 (2/4) 0 



Table 3.15. Incidence of Nonstandard Concord with Singular Subjects 
(-Z absence) in SJE by Age Group, 



(0/1) 



Other 
Verb 

% (N/T) 

0 * (0/1) 

0 (0/4) 

32 (6/19) 

0 (0/3) 



m did not occur 

Non-Separated 



Separated 



A f^e Group 

10-19 
20-39 
40-59 
60+ 



Have 


Other Verb 


% 


(N/T) 


% 


(N/X) 


0 


(0/3) 


0 


(0/9) 


0 


(0/7) 


0 


(0/10) 


0 


(0/7) 


11 


(4/38) 


0 


(0/2) 


22 


(2/9) 



Have 

% (N/T) 
50 (1/2) 

20 (1/5) 



Other Verb 

% (n7t) 



33 
0 
16 
20 



(1/3) 
(0/4) 

(1/5) 



Table 3.16. Incidence of Nonstandard Concord with Plural Subjects 
(non-pronouns) in SJE by Age Group 



did not occur 



From Table 3.15, we can see that the majority of nonstandard agree- 
ment narking with singular subjects and non-Be verbs is found In 
the s^.ech of the two older groups. For the younger groups, non- 
standard concord is found with don't and when the subject and verb 
are separated. With plural subjects (Table 3.16), a similar pattern 
occurs, with the two older groups having instances of nonstandard 
concord in more environments than the other, younger groups, who 
use it only in "separated" contexts. In both cases, the oldest 
group (60+) has a generally slightly higher level of this usage, 
but the two older groups are. basically fairly even. 

3.2.5.3 The Source of Concord in SJE 

Ve can summarize the overall picture of variation 
in subject-verb agreement marking in SJE as follows. With forms of 
BE non-standard usage is found almost exclusively with non-pronominal 
plural subjects and most frequently when these subjects are not 
contiguous with the verb. The most favorable environment by far for 
this alternate usage is with expletive there, as in There's so many 
things (106:7). 

With non-BE verbs, agreement marking may differ from the 
standard form for both singular and plural subjects. With the plural 
subjects again, as with BE, pronouns are not included, and non- 
s tandafSPconcord is more frequent when subjects are separated from 
the verbs. For singular subjects, on the other hand, pronouns and. 
other noun phrases are about equally likely to occur with non- 
stanuard agreement marking on the verb. In comparison with ^he other 
verb forms, a considerably higher degree of nonstandard marking is 
»soclated with the single form, don't . 

There is a basic question that has as yet not been dealt with 
in this discussion. Agreement marking in this context refers to the 
way the form of the verb reflects certain characteristics of its 
subjects. As we have seen, the characteristic that appears to be 
central is that of number ~ for third person subjects, what in 
standard English would be a singular subject may have a verb marked 
for plural agreement and a plural subject may have a singular verb. 
We have been assuming that the process which accounts for this is a 
grammatical one, affecting the way the verb can be marked for subject 
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mumber. We have shown that it Is not prl»arily phonological, but there 
is « further alternative that has not «s yet been explored. Given 
that agreement marking on verbs reflects the way nouns are categorized, 
nonstandard concord could as well result from an alternate pattern 
of classifying the nouns /subjects. That is, what in standard 
English would be a singular subject may be nonstandardly classified 
as plural, so that concord marking on the verb for a plural subject 
would actually conform to the standard agreement pattern. This 
alternative explanation is not to be discarded lightly since the 
possibility of influence from another language exists, another language 
which, as it turns out, does' classify nouns differently. Moreover, 
the speakers with the greatest incidence of the nonstandard pattern 
are those over the age of 40. the group who are also more likely 
to have Tewa. rather than English, as their native language. 

According to the information available on the Tewa language, 
there are three classes of nouns - one for animate referents, and 
two for inanimate referents (aggregate or distributive) - and 
three number distinctions (singular, dual and plural) (Speirs 1974). 
An interesting feature of these classes has been called "inverse 
number", described by A. Speirs as ^'...what marks dual remains 
the same for all noun classes, while that which marks singular for 
one class marks plural for other classes and vice versa." (1974:46) 
Suqji a characteristic could affect concord if it were transferred to 
a speaker's English. However, it appears that, signalling number 
for nouns is even more complex than this, depending, according to 
R. Speirs. on "interrelationships between morphemic, syntactic and 
semological categories" (1966:156). Because of this ^complexity , 
we cannot here investigate thoroughly the possible influence of Tewa 
noun classification on SJE concord. 

However, it would seem unlikely that the influence of Tewa 
noun classes on agreement in the English system would be very strong. 
The most significant factor is the variable nature of concord 
marking. That is. even though we notice nonstandard marking some 
of the time, there is also standard marking much of tl>e time. Moreover 
the same noun may have both standard and nonstandard modes of 
agreement with the verb. Thus, any direct parallels with noun 
classification systems in Tewa are not likely explanations for non- 
standard concord. Also, the patterns of nonstandard usage counter 



th« potflblllty of strong Influence. For Instancie, the £*ct that 
concord with BE for singular subjects i« virtually 100 percent 
•tandard, while with non-BB verbs, It. Is not, would argue 
•gainst the noun class pla^^lng an Important role. Or, further, 
the much higher level of nonstandard agreement with don*t than with 
other verbs makes the type of noun (within third person singular 
in this case) seem less Important. That Is, It Is unlikely that, 
for example, a higher number of certain animate nouns (If this 
were the crucial feature) would account for the higher level of 
alternate agreement marking with don*t than with other verbs. 

The following' segment of speech Illustrates thl« point. If - 
we consider the various verb^ forms tAi&t co-occur with the pronoun 
he (which In each case here refers to the speaker's. son), the 
variable nature^f agreement marking, even with a constant subject, 

becomes clear. 

(54) ...Cause I don*t want him just going all 

over"* doing what he wants to. Because that's 
not the way It goes with me. As long as he__8 
living with me here, I'm the boss. I tell him 
what to do. And if he do wrong, I need to 
correct him, I'm gonna. do it. One way or 
another, he's gonna get corrected. Whether he 
like It or not. (130:6) 
It Is of course still possible that the Tewa marking system for nouns 
has some Influence on the agreement marking., in SJE, especially for 
the older speakers. This factor might well converge with those 
discussed here, producing higher levels of nonstandard concord for 
English in certain cases. A thorough investigation of tho noun 
classes in Tewa and their possible reflection in the agreement 
marking usage of individual SJE speakers is beyond the scope of this 
discussion, but, as we have seen, this factor is at most a contributing 
one, not a primary influence. 

An interesting feature of subject-verb concord in SJE is the 
way it patterns with respect to age. The same characteristic emerges 
for both BE and non-DE verbs : whi\e those nonstandard uses which 
are widely shared by varieties of English may be found in all age groups 




thote that are typically more restricted In their occurrence are 
almost entirely limited to the two older groups, speakers over 40 
years of age. For Instance, with the_non-be verbs and singular 
•ubjects, speakers In the groups under age AO had very little non- 
standard, usage except with don't (and two of six Instances of have 
when separated from the subject). The SJE speakers over 40 had a 
wide range of r.onstandard usage, varying levels of Incidence In a 
number of different categories. In looking at other varieties of 
English, we find that dbn't Is the most common lEorm of nonstandard 
agreement with third person singular subjects. In some cases. It 
is the only context which allows third person -Z absence, (Wolfram 
and Christian 1975), while in others, don't simply has a higher 
frequency of "2 absence than other verbs (Fasold 197)2), In fact, 
in SJE we have a situation where the younger speakers have a higher 
Incidence of nonstandardness with don't than the older speakers. 
This would indicate that Ae younger speakers are more influenced 
by diffusion from other varieties in adopting this feature. Quite 
clearly, there is a developing convergence of younger SJE speakers 
with surrbunding non-mainstream varieties. We find this pattern 
of division of speakers by age repeated in the other concord 
situations as well. With BE, nonstandard concord with there was 
conanon to all age groups, but other types were found only with 
speakers over 40, ^ 

We can at this point only speculate on the basis for this 
particular division of usage by age. One possible factor within 
this community is whether or not English was the native language 
of the speaker. Among the group for whom concord was tabulated 
(21 speakers), 9 of the 10 speakers over 40 years of age speak 
English as a second or third language. For the 10-19 year old group 
. all 7 are native English speakers, but in the 20-39 year old group; 
only one of the four learned English natively. Therefore, while 
there appears to be some influence from this factor (only one out 
of ten speaks English natively in the over 40 group; eight of eleven 
of those under 40 do), the facts about the 20-39 year olo group show 
this account to be incomplete. For some reason, this group, which 
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jte can think of •» transitional (between those under 20 nAio apeak 
English natively and those -over ^who for the most part speak Tewa • 
natively), -exhibita concord usage like the younger group. ^ 

A further point to be made concerning the age groupings being 
discussed is that the group figures as tabulated reflect the 
individual speakers within the group. That is, the variable usage 
of agreement marking noted for the groups over forty years of age " 
is nbt the result of one or two speakers with high "levels of non- 
standard marking being grouped with others with little or no such 
usage. Table 3.17 displays the distribution hys&ge group 6f the 
speakers. The categories of usage represent the apparent major 
distinction in agreement — nonstandard usage limited to expletive 
there with plural subject or don't with singular subject or non- 
standard usage not limited to those cases. 

100% Standard * Some Non-Standard Usage 

Age Group . there /don't only Oth^ 

10-19 1 3 , ^ 

20-39 3 ^ 

40-59 5 

60+ ^ 

Table 3.17. Number of Speakers Exhibiting Type of 
Agreement Usage by Age Group 

Table 3.17 indicates that all 10 speakers in the age groups over 
AO showed some degree of nonstandard usage beyond that with there 
or don't ; only 4 of 11 speakers under 40 did. Thus, it seems safe 
to conclude that the group figures are representative of the behavior 
of the individual speakers in our sample. 

^Overall then, what appears to be happening in SJE with respect 
to concord is that the younger speakers (under 40) are following 
patterns more widely used in varieties of English, while the older 
speakers (over 40) have variability in their agreement marking which 
is less commonly found in varieties of Enclish. The processes leading 
up to these two patterns may be quite different. The younger group 
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nay be showing the Influences of « number of varieties of English In 
their environment and notmialnstream .vasietles In general,, and English 
is their predominant, and In some cases, only language. The older 
group, on the other hand, may be demonstrating the effects of a 
second language acquisition process or some first language Interaction, 
or both, afi well as less widespread contact with other varieties of « 
English. A definitive account of the source of the variation as 
observed earlier. Is elusive at this point. fHowever, the nature of 
the variation In agreement marking In SJE raises some very Interesting 
questions « 

3.2.6 Negation 

Sf'veral of the most widely recognized differences 
between mainstream and non-mainstream varieties of English Involve 
4(spects of negation. Although the linguistic Import of these 
differences does not appear to be especially significant, they 
have taken on considerable social ||promlnence In designating varieties 
of English. In some respects, they function as shibboleths In the 
popular view of standard and nonstandard speech. Given their social 
Import, It Is therefore Instructive to look at these >»pe^s of 
negation as used In the SJE system, particularly as they may compare 
with the usage of these structures in other social and ethnjt varieties ^ 
of English. .> 

3.2.6.1 Negative Concord y 

Negative concord, or, more popularly j "double" or 
"multiple negation", is among the most stereotyped features of non- 
standard speech found in the varieties of American English. Few 
students within our educational system have escaped some comment on 
the virtues of using forms such as He didn't do anything because he was lazy 
rather than its multiple negative counterpart He didn't do nothing 
because he was lazy . Despite the fact that multiple negatives have 
solid historical roots within the English language as the standard 
formation of a negative with an indefinite,' the traditional pre- ^ 
scrlptive norm stigmatizing such constructions has resulted in the 

« 

near elimination of these constructions in the formal speech of most 
standard English speakers. Support for this prescriptive stance has 
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h«s even been aided by a touch of misguided logic, which suggests that 
negative forms appearing in. the surface structure of a sentence are 
to be factored out like an algebraic equation. 

In reality, the realization of a logical negative at more than 
one point in the surface form of a sentence is a very common 
phenomenon exemplifying a type pf "agreement" or "poncord" pattern 
found in natural languages. There are many languages in which the 
only way certain types of negative constructions (with one logical 
negative) can be formed is through the occurrence of a negative 
at more than one point in the sentence, or through "negative -concord". 
Both San Juan Tewa and Spanisifi,' in fact , employ a type of negative 
concord, although they realize it in somewhat different ways. As 
Ascribed by Speirs (1966:127), Tewa marks a single logical negative 
with a preverbal prefix (wi-) and suffix (-£i) at the same time 
(e.g. winamae:pi 'he didn't go'). In Spanish, negative constructions 
with indefinites can only be realized by a type of negative concord 
vhich employs the negative particle (no) and. a^negative indefinite 
(e.g. no htzo nada 'he didn't dp anything'). With the widespread 
distribution of negative concord \n the potential source languages 
of the Immediate community, and the apparent naturalness of the 
language change that results in this construction., it is not surprising 
that we would find some incidence in SJE. 

There are, of course, negative concord patterns which. affect 
different kinds of grammatical relationships, but the one most frequently 
cited as a characteristic of non-mainstream English varieties is the 
one in which a negative is marked within the verb phrase and also on 
indefinites following the verb phrase. ''This rule essentially copies 
the negative (realized as some form of NOT) placed within the verb 
phrase on the indefinites which follow it; within the sentence. This 
results in SJE sentences such as (55): 

(55) a. I didn't take no jacket. 46:68 

b. I really don't like none of those things. 76:80 

c. I didn't bother her no more. 80:107 

Examples such as these are, of course, well represented in descriptions 
of the soffial varieties of American English and not unique to SJE. 
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8JS1S simpXy cniong those'v««ietie« of English where we find negative 
concord or multiple negation, • 1 

Although negative concord is certainly prominent injfaiy'non- 
mfLin&tveaai varletieii of English, studies in other contexts have in- 
dicatcd that it is often .a variable rathe* than categorical phenomenon 
That is, all constructions where negiitive concord might potentially 
occur are not, necessarily realized as u(uulti)»le negatived. A 
sentence such as They don't do nothing may. fluctuate with its cownter- 
part They don't do anything N<lthtn the speech of a single speaker* 
Accordingly, the examination of negative concord must consider the 
extent of its usage hy various, speakers along with the simple ' 
attestation of. its occurrence in SJB. 

In Table 3.18, we have tabulated the incidence of negative 
concord for 14 different speakers in our corpus; chosen because each 
speaker- has at least five examples which potentially might be realized 
as multiple negatives. .This cut-off point is set up since it appears 
to be the minimum number of potelkfial cases for establishing regular 
patterns of frequency distribution among fluctuating members of a 
set. Within Table 3.18, a distinction is also made between post- 
verbal indefinites within and^butside the main clause. The examples 
cited. above would qualify as existing .within the main clause, whereas 
cases such^as They didn't bJy the ne^ car or anjthlng or He wasn't 
listening either involve a potential negative copying which extends 
beyond the, main clause of the sentence (e.g. or anything, either ). 
This distinction is made on the basis of previous investigations 
of multiple negation in non-mainstream English, which have indicated 
a quantitative or qualitative distinction in the oper<^ion of 
negative concord on such clause -modifying indefinites. Individual 
percentages are not given for such constructions since their incidence 
is generally too limited to provide meaningful frequency figures for 
individuals. In order to look at the variable of multiple negation 
with respect to the possible social variable of age, the sample here 
is separated into those above and below the age of 40. In actuality, 
all of the subjects in the age category below 40 are less than 30 
years of age, so that the age break is some<5fhat sharper than that 
indicated in Tabl« 3.18. 
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S«vfei.«l obi«rviition» can be m«d« on the bas^ft of Table 3.18. 
Quite clearly, post-verbal negative concord is established here as 
an Integral part fit the SJE system.^ For the most part, however, it 
does not appear to be a categorical phenomenon and most speakers 
fluctuate between negative concord and its non-concordial counterpart. 
Also/ the difference between clause -internal and -external concord 
relations appears to be found in SJE, even with the limited potential 
examples of clause-external indefinities. 

Under 40 

Subject WithiA Clause Outside Clause 7. Neg. 

Kumber ' Actual /Potential ^Neg. Concord Actual/Potential Concord 



85 
9^ 
117 
116 
120 
188 
150 



7/7 

7/7 

5/6 

7/9 

5/7 

5/12 

1/7 



100 

100 
83.3 
77.8 
71.4 
41.7 
14.2 



2/3 
0/3 
1/1 

0/1 
0/2 



Over 40 



80 

87 
103 
102 

130 ' 

106 

104 

Total;. 



16/20 
6/9 

13/20 
5/11 
3/13 
5/24 
0/10 

85/162 



80.0 
66.7 
65.0 
45.5 
23.1 
20.8 
0.0 

52.5 



0/3 
3/4 

0/2 

0/6 
0/1 

6/26 



23.1 



Table 3.18. Extent of Post-Verbal Negative Concord in SJE 
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Hultiple negation It a pattern which i» distributed throughout 
the SJE population, although its relative incidence seems greater for 
the younger generation as compared with the older one. (The mean 
percentage of usage is 69.8 .for the younger generation and A3 percent 

'fcr the older ;^the median is 77.8 and 45.5 respectively.) Both groups, 
however, show a wide range of variation within the categorical ternjini. 

, While we might speculate the relative- incidence of negative concord 
Is related to socio-economic dif f erencejBc. in the community itself , we 
should point out that this does not appear to "be as clear-cut as has 
been found in other contexts; We have, for example, observed negative , 
concord used by teachers within the context of a school situation. 
Its status as a .shibboleth of social diagnosticity may not be as 
prominent among SJE speakers as in sortie other contexts where it has 
been studied. 

In Tab la 3.19, the incidence of negative concord in SJE is 
compared with its usage in other non-mainstream varieties of English. 
Included in this comparison are, Puerto Rican English, Vernacular 
Black English in several different locations, several White northern 
non-mainstream varieties, and Appalachian English. Although the 
studies are not comparable in all respects, it does give a realistic 
picture of some of the similarities and differences among the varieties. 



X Multiple 
Nejsatlon 



Number of Categorical 
Multiple-Negation Users 
Out of Total Number of 



Varieties of English 



. Subjects 



Puerto Rlcan English 
Bast Harlem (NYC) • 



' 12/27 



Vernacular Black English 
Jets (NYC) 
Detroit 

East Harlem (NYC) 



97.9 
77.8 
97.8 



11/13 
4/12 
7/10 



White Northern Nonstandard 
English 

Inwood (NYC) 

Detroit 



81.0 
56.3 



2/8 
No Data 



Appalachian English 
Below Age 40 ' 
Above Age 40 



66.3 
. 53.1 



1/20 
0/5 



San Juan English 
Below Ag6 40 
Above Ag*) 40 



69.8 
43.0 



2/7 
0/7 



Table 3.19. Comparison of Multiple Negation as Indicated In 
Various Social and Ethnic Dialects of American 
English. 

We see that the incidence of multiple negation In SJE most 
like that found In varieties such as Northern White nonstandard or 
Appalachian English. In these varieties, It Is a well-represented 
but non-categorical phenomenon. For varieties where comparisons 
across ^e levels are available, It also sho^s a similar distribution 
In that the older groups tend to show less Incidence of multiple 
negation than the younger generation. 

In the preceding description, we have simply established the 
existence of post-verbal negative concord and set forth the extent 
of Its usage in SJE. Implicit in our description is an assumption 
that negative concord and its non-concord counterpart are semantically 
equivalent. That Is, other than the social connotations of using 
negative concord, the variable use of concord does not signify any 
formal meaning differences within the system. As Lavendera (1977) 
points out, however, the assumptions of semantic equivalence for 
alternating units in the grammatical system has sometimes been 
maintained erroneously. We therefore must examine if, Indeed, our 
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•••umptlon appears to be Justified. 

The existence of potential ^snlng differences in variable 

\ . negative placement is sometimes alluded to in descriptions, but ^ . 

typlcslly has not been subjected to' close scrutiny, Wt^lfram and 
Fasold. for example (1974:163). refer to the somevhat vague notion 
of "emphasis" in their discussion of alternate post-verbal negative 
placement on indefinites, but do not specify exactly what the formal 
basis for this distinction is. They describe the negative movement 
Which surfaces as a difference between sentences such as He likes 

I ' nothing and »o ^n^«n't like anything in terms Of the notion of 

"elegant emphasis": 

For elegant emphasis . remove HOT from the main verb phrase 
tncorpora^ it in the first indefinite after the main 

verb phrase. ^ Wolfram and Fasold 1964:163 

Bolinger (1977) has demonstrated that there are fundamental formal 
differences distinct from the vague notion of "emphasis" which can 
be maintained by this negative movement. A negative plus post-verbal 
I * anz defines an affirmation and an affirmative verb phrase and post- 

verbal no affirms-a negation. In asentence such as I will sit down 
Mnd sav nothing , knowledge of the action is presupposed and the 
sentence functions more like a positive than a negative. On the 
I other hand, a sentence such as T will sit down and not say anything, 

does not presuppose such knowledge and the sentence functions like 
a regular negative sentence (cf . Bolinger 1977 for a more detailed 
Justification). Wolfram and Fasold also suggest an emphatic in- 
I terpretation for post-verbal negative concord when they state : 

For emphasis incorporate a co£Z of NOT which is in the 
main vferb phrase in all indefinites after the main verb 
phrase, but leave the original NOT intact. 

Wolfram and Fasold 1974:164 

• * While such a distinction holds a certain amount of popular 

appeal, again it is questionable whether such a distinction can be 
maintained on'any formal basis. For the categorical user of negative 
concord, it could hardly have such a distinctive function, since 

^ it would have no contrasting non-emphatic to use for non-emphasis. 

Furthermore, it is quite possible for a variable user of post-verbal 
negative concord to place emphatic stress on the non-concordial 
parallel, as in ^^dn>t sav an-^thlng. In fact, there are some 
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e«tes uhlch suggcit that emphasis la tnoat likely to be carried by 
the construction least predictable in the system of the speaker. 
Thus;' the predominant uSer of negative concord whi used the sentence 
I don*t want to buy" nothing, not, anything would seem to be using 
the less expected construction to set it apart in this manner. Quite 
clearly, then, the unique correlation of negative concord with a 
distlncticn related to emphasis seems difficult to justify on any 
formal basis. 

There are also cases in our SJE corpus which would refute 
the simplistic interpretation of negative concord as a unique marker 
of emphasis. The following citation, for example, occurs in a very 
forceful context by a speaker who has 80 percent (16 of 20 cases) 
of her potential post-verbal negative indefinites realized as negative 
concord. 

(56) Man, she didn't say anything. She just sat 
there... for a little 'while there. Finally, 
she said, "Well, I guess I .better go". 

Examples such as this argue against the emphasis distinction in SJE, 
Just as there are counterexamples which argue against this vague 
interpretation for other varieties of English. 

To conclude that there appears to be no basis for maintaining 
any unique correlation of negative concord with emphasis, of course, 
does not mean that other formal distinctions necessarily would be 
ruled out. Leap (1977:75), in fact, has suggested that in Isletan 
English, the scope of the negative is formally distinguished on 
the basis of negative concord and its non-concord ial counterpart. 
With a single verb phfase-realization of the negative, the scope is 
restricted to the agent, whereas negative concord with a post-verbal 
indefinite denies the action performed, rather than the agent's in- 
volvement. This is analogous to different stress placement in standard 
English which distinguishes We didn't do anything to We didn't do any- 
thing . In the former case, the role of the subject-agent is denied, 
with the implication that someone else was involved in the activity 
while in the latter case, the negation is restricted to tl^ 
activity without any implication concerning the involvement of 
other parties. Leap concludes that this type of distinction correlates 
with the difference between sentences such as We didn't do 
anything and We didn't do nothing without any contrast in the 
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plaetntnt ot itrcat <tht only condition for which It night hold In 
* . ttandard English). According to Leap, this distinction 1« the result 
of language transfer from .Isletan Tlwa, where the placement of a 
moveable negative prefix on verbs correlates with this scope 
.r^lfference (i.e. If the nej^atlve marker Is placed before the subject 
prefix, it denies the involvement of the agent, whereas its place- 
ment following the agent denies the activity). 

In SJE, there is no comparable distinction \«hich would parallel 
the one Leap maintains for Isletan English. The example cited 
previously, without negative concord, clearly focuses on a negation 
of the activity, without any implication concerning parties other 
than the agent. There are also other examples of ^^ariation which 
would not appear to fit such an interpretation, such as the following: 

(57) I remember the old village, thev didn't had 

hardly no doors Just enough for a kid— a person 
to go in; that what, you mean? And they didn't 
used to have no stoves ; they used to have fire- 
places. and people didn't had no furniture 
inside, not even a bed, -They used to just have 
some goatskins, which we called, it was the 
rugs for us on. the floor, and we didn't used 
to hardly wear any shoes , even if it was cold. ' 

The serial negation of various activities in this discourse 
is clearly centered on the absence of these objects. The final 
negative, which represents the non- concord ial alternate, does not 
appear to carry a scope restriction which is formally different from 
the other negatives with concord. Examples such as these would thus 
suggest that any formal scope differentiation on this basis is not 
Justified for SJE. 

It should be noted here that the source language for SJE, Tlwa, 
d)es not have a scope restriction which parallels the one posited for 
Isletan Tlwa by Leap. As reported by Speirs (1966:127), the verbal 
prefix which, along with a suffix, marks negation cannot be moved 
with respect to the agent prefix in a way that parallels the scope 
restrictions Leap maintains for Tiwa. Without such source language 
transfer potential, we would expect the likelihood of a distinction 
maintained on this basis to be reduced accordingly. 
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While DO .cope distinction related to negative concord can 
apparently be atrrlbuted to the overlay of source language transfer, 
there are several aspects of negation in Tewa Which may be cited as 
potential reinforcement for the English, negative patterns ve have 
found in our corpus. As mentioned earlier (cf. Speirs 1966tl27.141) 
negation in San Juan Te«a is typically signified by a verbal prefix 
and suffix. The suffix may occur vlthout the prefix in subordinate 
clauses, but the prefix always occurs with the negative suffix. The 
co-occurrence of the prefix and^ufflx ai?e a type of negiftiVte concord, 
which may be supportive of the negative concord patterns found in ■ 
our corpus. However, we should note here that the older speakers, 
who would be expected exhibit more language transfer from Tewa 
than the younger generation, actually have less incidence of 
negative concord than the younger generation. We can only speculate 
as to the reason for this distribution pattern, other than noting 
that this general pattern of age grading is also found in other non- 
tnainstream varieties (cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:91). In other 
varieties, this pattern is attributed to reduction of socially 
stigmatized features as speakers pass from adolescence into adult- 
hood. While this may be true to some extent in SJE. we may simply 
have a stabilization of the negative concord pattern within the 
variety, in which case, it may become more prominent than it was at 
a more intermediary stage in the development of the variety. 

One other pattern in SJE may be noted with respect to some 
possible influence £rom Tewa. This is the indigenous language pattern 
in which the post-verbal negative can occur (at least in subordination) 
without the occurrence of the pre-verbal negative. It is noted that 
we have more cases of post-verbal negation of the type covered by 
Wolfram and Fasold's elegant emphasis rule (but cf. our earlier 
discussion) than we might expect for a variety with a prominence of 
post-verbal concord. That is, we have cases such as: 
(58) a. No, we had no running water. (102a :A) 

b. I have nothing to do with that. (94c :4) 
Wolfram (1974) has suggested that there are some non-mainstream 
varieties of English where the rule resulting in such structures may 
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not operate, end If It does, it is quite uneonmon. Yet, we find a 
note than adequate representation of such examples In our corpus* 
The possibility that this pattern may be relnforoed by native 
language transfer co-occurrence restriction %i^lch allows post- 
verbal negative marking without pre>verbal marking, but not the converse, 
cannot be excluded In this respect.. This possible explanation must, 
however, be considered along with alternative explanations, such as 
the absence of verb phrase auxiliaries In Tewa. Since English 
requires an auxiliary for pre-verbal negatives to attach themselves 
(e.g. He not did it versus He did not do it ), the post-verbal • 
negative, which requires no auxiliary, might be a preferred alternate 
(e.g. He has no car ). 

3.2.6.2 Negative Indefinite + Negativized Verb Phrase 

In addition to post-verbal negative concord discussed 
above, SJE exhibits a negative concord pattern in which a negative 
Indefinite preceding the verb phrase co-occurs with a negative within 
the verb phrase. This results in the type of negative concord 
Illustrated in the following sentences: 

(59) a. First Speaker: I don't want nobody to see it. 

Second Speaker: I'll check it and nobody doesn't 

have to see It. (183:391) 

b. It's true, we raised all the money and then nobody — 
no other place won't raise nothing, no. (183:651) 

c. Nobody isn't gonna find out. (105:104) 

d. ...they smoke somewhere else where nobody won't 
see them. (94:294) 

e. And nobody else Isn't making me unhappy and I'm just 
enjoying myself without nobody making me unhappy. 
(133:232) 

These constructions correspond to standard English structures which 
mark the negative only on the pre-Verbal indefinite. Thus, constructions 
such as nobody isn't or nobody won't correspond to standard English 
nobody is and nobody will respectively. Although standard English 
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do€S allov •tructuw* such as. Nobody doesn't like Sara Lee, these 
carry a quite different meaning. In the standard English case, the 
presence of these negatives results In an affirmative rather than 
a negative sentence (cf. Baker 1970). The standard Engliah example 
Is not a case of negative' concord, but an Instance of a proposition 
iihlch contains two logical or underlying negatives. On the other 
hand, the context of the SJE examples clearly indicates th^t the 
sentences are negative rathet than affirmative. In these cases, 
the proposition contains one logical negative which is simply copied 
at more than one place In the construction of the sentence. The 
result is simply another type of negative concord. 

» « # ^ 

In standard English negative sentences, the negative must 
be i^oved from the verb phrase to the indefinite when an indefinite 
precedes the verb phrase in a sentence. This accounts for the 
negative placement in sentences such as Nobody was here in contrast 
to- sentences such as The group wasn^t hfere . In the former case, 
an indefinite precedes the verb phrase so that the negative is placed 
with the indefinite; in the latter case, the preceding noun phrase 
Is not an indefinite so that the negative remains in the verb 
phrase. (In actuality, this rule extends to indefinites as part 
of a larger class of quantifiers, but this dimension adds complexities 
beyond the scope of the present discussion.) This is a quite regular 
rule, which involves the placement of the negative at one point 
in the sentence while removing it from another. In SJE, as in 
a>me other varieties of English where this pattern is found, the 
negative is simply copied onto the preceding indefinite while being 
retained in the verb phrase as well. 

It is questionable whether SJE uses two logical negatives 
within a proposition as in standard English, so that we cannot be 
certain if a structure such as Nobody didn't like it might be 
structurally ambiguous, with either an affirmative (with two logical 
negatives) or negative (with one logical negative copied at more 
than one point) interpretation. We do not have any sentences in our 
corpus where the context clearly favors the postulation of two 
logical negatives comparable to the standard English pattern. That 
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thtre way b« * •trwctural exclttiloR of thl« type •houW in no w^y 
be conildered as unique to SJE or cognltively restricting. Rivero 
(1970) hes shown that there are languages wy.ch are structured 
In such a way to prohibit such constructions, even though they 
might be quite plausible semantlcally. fox example, Spanish pro- 
hibits constructions with two logical negatives such as *Nadie 
no lo hace 'Nobody doesn't do it' because there is a syntactic 
restriction of one negative particle constituent with each simple 
•enteScer'Wta is lacking for «- possible parallel 1« Tewa, since 
the discussion of negation In the literature Is so restricted. At 
this point, we may cautiously suggest that structures such as 
Nobody doesn't like Sara Lee , with" two logical negatives resulting . 
In a type of affirmative interpretation may not appear as ,a part 
of the SJE system. However, we await further evidence td state 
this conclusion more confidently. 

Although the incidence of negative concord involving \ 
pre-verbal indefinite is limited in^our sample, it appears to be a 
relatively stable part of the SJE system. It is distributed through- 
out the various age levels of speakers in bur sample, with speakers 
from 10 to 54 using it. In those varieties of non-mainstream English 
where It is found. Its incidence tends to be low in comparison with 
other types of negative concord. Even in those varieties where 
other types of negative concord may approach categoricality, it is 
rarely used in more than half of all the constructions in which it 
might occur (cf. Wolfram 1974:180). Thus, the relatively low incidence 
of Its occurrence in SJE does not seem out of proportion with its 
frequency levels in other non-mainstream varieties. 

There are several alternative explanations which can be 
offered in accounting for the presence of this type of negative 
concord in SJE. Most prominent among these, however, is rule 
generalization which historically can be traced to the learning of 
English as a second language. We may posit that this process 
fossilized among those speakers who learned English as a second 
language, and has been transmitted to the current generation o" speakers 
as an integral part of the SJE system. The type of generalization 
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fotjnd here it quite typical of the types of rule extentibnt vhich 
eherecterise Unguege learners (Kiparftky 1968:193). Rather than 
delete the negative in one position while incorporating it et 
aether poeition, the negative jut the one point is eimply copied 
at another point. The two operations, movement and deletion, are 
simplified to one copying process. Rule extensions of this type 

are one of the most typical strategies observed by second languaise 

1 12 - ■ • 

learners. - 

-Sinee-tfcift-ta^ A-general strategy aaaociated with, language 
learning, such a modification could naturally take place regardless 
of' the language source. Thus, speakers of English as a second 
language might use this construction despite the fact that no 
^ parallel structure can be found in the source language (Wolfram 
1974:180-181). Even if we found a comparable structure in Tewa, 
we would have to consider it a supportive argument rather than an 
exclusive one, since there are so many examples of this type of 
rule generalization found among second language learners regardless 
of the source language. 

Although we attribute the jsmergence of this negative pattern 
historically to a language learning strategy, it must be not^d 
that this is a pattern also found in other non-mainstream varieties 
of English (cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:164), This observation 
naturally raises the possibility that it could be attributed to 
dialect diffusion rather than independent development. While this 
explanation cannot be dismissed categorically, we question whether 
this diffusion could be a sufficient explanation in itself. The 
majority of clear-cut cases of Anglo diffusion in SJE point to the 
predominant influence of midland (particularly northern) varieties 
of English. Yet midland varieties have little if any substantive 
incidence of this negative concord pattern. The isoglossal distribution 
for this structure would have to be different from the vast majority 
of features ob/iously diffused from other varieties of English. This 
distribution) then, would show a somewhat discontinuous pattern as 
compared with other diffused features of SJE. As mentioned in our 
introduction to this chapter (cf. Section 3.1.3), discontinuous 
isoglossal patterns are roost typical of "natural" changes of this type, 
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beeautft th« ftructurtt can «Hm indaptndent o£ contact situations. 
Diffusion of less natural changes typically shows a more continuous 
/ isogloss pattern, since these are dependent on contact for trans* 
^vdssion. In the case of negative concord, however, we have a 
natural type of generalisation which could emerge independent of 
such contact and , hence , revieal a more discontinuous pattern. 

Hhile we turn to generalisation as a product of second 
language learning as "t. primary explanation for this negative 
pattern-In SJK, we-do- not meah to- exclude the supportive effect 
that other contact varieties might have potentially in its 
stabilisation as a part of the system. However, rather than look 
for supportive influence from one of the Anglo varieties which 
has ekerted Influence on other aspects of the SJE system, we 
turn to the surrounding Hispanic community for such evidence. 
Given the historical situation in which English was also learned 
as a second language we might expect this negative pattern to be 
used by speakers from the Hispanic commxinity as well. The existence 
of this type of negation among Spanish- influenced varieties of 
English has been documented elsewhere (Wolfram 1974:180) and 
'informal observation indicates its occurrence in th^s community. 
We thus suggest possible convergence from this source, \9hich 
assists in the stabilization of the structure for subsequent 
generations of SJE speakers.^ 

3.2.6.3 Negatives Across Clauses ] 

Before concluding our discussion of negative concord, 
we should mention several examples of negative concord which apparently 
" involve negative structures across clauses. This is somewhat different 
from the cases cited above, although it qualifies as a type of negative 
concord. In these cases, the auxiliary of the second clause is 
• negativized in addition to the negativization of the first clause. 
There are only a couple of examples of this phenomenon and they appear 
to involve quite different structures. 

(60) a. ...and I don't think nowadays this kids aren't 
getting that. 76:115 

b. I'm not gonna deny she's not spoiled. 76:503 

In both (60a) and (60b) , the context Indicates that the interpre 

tat ion would be quite different from the expected standard English one. 




In the first case, the speaker is corasenting on the feet that the 

current generation Is being deprived of certain traditional aspects 

of life to which the older generation iiad access. In the second 

case, the speaker is admitting that her child is spoiled. In both 

cases, the context clearly calls for a negative Interpretation^ 

The first case involves a special case of negative copying 

between clauses where negative transportation between clauses 
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might take place in standard English. There is a rule which can 
take the negative from a clause dominated by a verb-such as thltdc, 
believe , and expect and place it with this verb instead. Thus, we 
might get something like I don't think nowadays this kids are getting 
that from I think nowadays this kids areu't getting that . In this 
case however, we simply have a copying of the negative of the embedded 
clause with the verb of the matrix clause. 
/ The second instance involves a somewhat different case, in 

which a negative in the verb phrase with an Inherently negative 
verb is Interpreted as an affirmative. (In this^.case, a negative 
plus deny is a wieakened form of admission.) How^ve'r* 'the negative 
In the embedded clause, does not result in another\ logical negative 
in the proposition, instead, the negative of the matrix sentence 
Is simply copied on the embedded sentence, so that the effect of 
the meaning of the sentence corresponds to I'm not de nying she's 
spoiled . 

SJE is not, of course, the only variety of English which 
can extend Its negative across clauses. There are other varieties 
of English which have been observed to use such a pattern. In 
other varieties, as In SJE, It tends to be very Infrequent. Thus, 
it Is not unusual that we should have only two examples of this 
type of concord In our entire corpus. Due to the paucity of 
■** examples. It Is difficult to determine the ways In which SJE might 
compare precisely with other varieties. Like the negative concord 
involving a pre-verbal indefinite and^a negatlvleed auxiliary, 
there is some basis for suggesting that this construction might 
arise independent of other varieties. However, we must also consider 
the possibility of transfer from Tewa as well, since the negative 
suffix co-occurring with the negative prefix in simple sentences 
can also function as a negation subordinator of a clause in a complex 
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..nt.<»* (Sp.lri ,1966 a41). Thl. «or. .*p.nded function of th. 

"ne,.tlv. .of fix" m tew. provld. i tot «..li«lng oegatlv. 

•conconl .cro.. cUu.e. In the --rging Eng^Uh variety. Mote 

.peclflc eon.ld.r.tlon of-the .oarce of .»ch ..ntenc.. . 

■ore adequate Inventory of example.. 

We bty conolude-our dUou..lon of negative concord In SJE 

by comparing It «lth other varletle. of EoglLh. Ihl. can be 

done through a table vhlch .ho«. the ^relationship of varl^. dialects 

'of English to each other. Four main aspects o# negative concord 
are delisted in Table 3.20: (1) copying of the negative element on 
«,.t.«erb.l indefinites in addition to the negative element in the 
mam verb phrase (i.e. sentences like didn't do nothing) .-(2) the 
copying of the negative on a pre-verbal indefinite and the main verb 
phrase (i.e. sentences like Nobody can't do it). (3) inversion of 
the negativized auxiliary -and the pre-verbal indefinite (i.e. 

«.nte«;es like r. obodv do it as a decUr.tive). and (4) appU- , 

cation of the negative to an auxiliary in another clause (i.e.- 

sentences like -'"''^ -""h ^ ■'-°->- \ 

adopted from Wolfram and Christian (1976). three different symbols 
are used to represent the operation of the rules, 1 is used to 
indicate the categorical operation of negative concord (i.e. it is 
used in all cases «here it might be used). X is used to indicate that 
It is used variably (i.e. it sometimes applies but not in .11 cases). 
,„d 0 is used to mdlcste that it is never used.. 
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Ingllsh ?o§t-V«rb«l Ir«-V«rbal Negative Neg, Aux. 

DUUct(a) Indefinlties Ind/Keg. Axsx . Inversion Ac^oaa Clauses . 



Standard 
Kcgllsh 

Soiae Northern 
White Varieties 

Other Northern 
White Varieties 

San J*:.an 
English 

Some Southern 
White Varieties 

Appalachian 
English 

Vernacular BlacV 
, English 



X 
X 
X 

J 

X 

X 

4 

I 



0 
0 
X 
X 
X 



0 
0 
0 
0 
X 
X 
X 



0 
0 
0 



X 
X 



Table 3,20 Comparison of Various Dialects of English with 
Respect to. Different Type of Multiple Negation 

Table 3.20 indicates that there are a number of similarities 
in the use of negative concord tn SJE and other non-mainstream varieties 
of English. There is, however, a difference in the total configuration 
of negati*% concord patterns. While SJE is like other non-mainstream 
varieties in sharing certain types of concord, it is the only \ariety 
which has negative concord across clauses witi.v^ut negative Inversion, 
disturbing the regular implicational relationships that other .studies 
of non-mainstream varieties have revealed. 

Despite the extent of the similarities between SJE and other 
non-mainstream varieties, we have suggested that this U not necessarily 
thr. result of diffusion from these varieties. Given the naturalness 
of the changes involved in these various types of ooncord, they can 
certainly arise independent of other varieties. Rul.e generalization 
taking place historically as a general function of learning English 
as a second language was considered a primary explanation in our 
treatment along with some convergence from native language sources. 
In line wit. this explanation, S*e may understand why the particular 
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configuration o£ nogttlve coneird oxcludot ntg*tlvo invtrslon. inong 
th« varlottt typei of negatlvt concord, it ••«»• to be the lenst 
viMhU candidate for e generellaetlon ptoceti , elnce Inversion In- 
volves a movement of the negativlaed auxiliary out of the verb 
phrase to a position in front of the" subject noun phrase. This 
• seems to be a marked movement. Once negation has been placed on the 
auxiliary within the verb pKti^ae, movement of a negatlvlaed auxiliary 
to another position (i.e. placed at another position while deleting 
it in the verb phmse) does not appear to be a change which would 
take place as a natural generalisation of a rule. We thus suggest 
that there is a reasonable explanation for the particular configuration 
of negative concord in SJE as opposed to other varieties, and one 
which is viable from a perspective which minimises the primary role 
of diffusion. At best, it seems ascribed to a supportive and 
secondary role. 

3.2.6.4 The Use of Ain't 

Perhaps the most popular shibboleth of social 
dialects in American English ts the use of aln::t. . Although it in- 
volves the simple use of one ler.lcal item for another, it has 
become one of the most widely stigmatized items within the English 
system. As a simple lexical alternate it has little significance 
linguistically; however, as a popularized stereotype, it may give 
us insight into the more general patterning of such stigmatized 

features in SJE. 

Treatments of ain't in other studies show that aln^t has been 
used as a lexical alternate for several classes of items. First, it 
may be used as an alternative to the negative contraction of haven't 
or hasn't . Second, it maybe used as an alternate for the Negative 
con'^raction isnlt and aren't . And, in some varieties of English . 
it has even been exte-ied to serve as a lexical alternate for didn^t 
(cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:162). 

In SJE, there are very few instances of ain't. We do, however, 
have infrequent examples, such as the following: 
(61) a. Rocky ain't in here. 183:511 

b. ...well, it ain't her fault. 116:674 
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Such ln«t«nc«i «re» howver, qultd rare, t»p«cUUy %Aien conipared with 
lt» frequency In other vaVietiee of English. The Infrequency of 
ain*t in SJB can clearly be seen on the basis of the following tab- 
ulation, in which the incidence of ain't for isn't , aren't , and 
haven't/hasn't' is tabulated. The tabulation, which includes a total 
of 22 speakers, is broken down into four dlfferenjt age categories. 
Ain*t for didn't was not included here since there was no indication 
that ihis correapondence was used, in SJE. . . 



Number No No. aren't/ No No. haven't 



Age 


Speakers 


ain't 


isn't 


ain't 


hasn't 


Total 


% ain't 


10-20 


7 


1 


3 


0 


8 


1/12 


d.5 


21-40 


5> 


0 , 


4 


0 


12 


0/16 


0.0 


41-60 


5 


0 


5 


0 


13 


0/18 


0.0 


6(H- 


5 


0 


3 


0 


• 2 


0/5 


0.0 



Table 3.21 Extent of ain't for Four Age Levels of SJE 
Speakers , 

Although there are not many potential examples of ^in^t for 
some groups, the figures indicate that ain't is not common. This 
appears tq be a valid representation of the use of ain't in this SJE sample 
as observed throughout the more extended corpus. It is also observed 
that the few examples of ain't in our corpus are used by those in 
the 10-20 year age range. We have no examples of this form among the' 
older subjects. Quite clearly, then, the picture that emerges is one ^ 
In which ain't is used quite infrequently, particularly as compared 
with Its frequency in some other non-mainstream varieties. In some 
of these varieties, ain't usage is semi-categorical as a correspondence 
for at least isn't and aren't (cf. Wolfram and Christian 1976:116) 

The relative absence of ain't in itself is not peculiar, since 
there are many mainstream varieties of English which resolutely 
avoid the use of this item. What is noteworthy, however, is the 
non-occurrence of ain't along with many traditionally stigmatized 
structures with which it might be associated. For example, negative 
concord has been shown to co-occur with ain't (cf. Wolfram 1974:155), 
yet SJE indicates a considerable amount of negative concord while 
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Ctii«r*lly avoiding 4ln't > Nagatlvtt concord it eartalnly a stifftuitlzed 
structure and !■ usually stereotyped, yet It persists in SJE i«hlle 
ain't is avoided. Other features show a similar distribution. Third 
person singular -Z absence and tense shifting are also prominent 
socially diagnostic features, yet speakers (particularly the older 
ones) may show an abundance of such features while avoiding ain't . 

The co-occurrence relationships among various stigmatized 
structures displayed by the case of ain't seems to be quite unlike 
the relationships found in non-mainstream varieties discussed in 
the recent literature (e.g. Wolfram and Fasold 1974). If ain't 
were the only Instance of this type of selection process, we might 
attribute it to some peculiarity about this fbxm, but this is not 
the case. There are other SLructures that Indicate a more general 
distributional pattern. For example, tabulations on one of our 
subjects (in the 40-60 age range) indicate fairly extensive third ^ 
person singular -Z absence, widespread tense shifting, and some 
limited extent of negative concord, among other structures that 
might typically be considered quite stigmatized items. Yet the 
same speaker maintains the shall /will distinction for first person 
subject, the spelling pronunciation of often (i.e. with the t,), and 
the use of well for the adverbial function of good within the 
same general context of the conversation in which the other non- 
standard structures are found. The result, then, is a dose of 
traditional standard English prescript ivism mixed in with a good 
sample of structures considered to be quite non-standard. 

Given this observation, how do we explain this apparent irony? 
Although we can only speculate at this point, there may be an 
historical explanation for such selective prescriptivism. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that many of the older speakers 
were first exposed to English when they were sent to school. The 
English-only policy in the school situation (whe»-her it was a day 
or boarding school) exposed many of these residents to what might 
be considered a disproportionate degree of "classroom" English. In 
some cases, the use of English was strictly limited to the school 
and some limited non-Pueblo contact situations. In this context, 
we might expect to find that a certain amount of prescriptivism would 
have its Impact on the emerging variety ol English in the pueblo. 
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Th« reAllsatlon of this prescrlptlvlim In these speakers may 
also be reinforced by some Indigenous values concerning linguistics 
purism. Dosler (1956^:512), for example, points out that linguistic 
purism typified some of the Rio Grande pueblo Indians In their use 
of the native language. In Dozler*s study of leva, this is 
exemplified in their resistance to loanwords. In a somewhat analogous 
situation, Kroskrlty (1977:241) Indicates that prescriptivism in 
Arisona Tewa is manifested in speakers* concerns for the "correct** 
--^rm of Tewa and the appeal to certain archaisms in particular 
situations. The prescriptive value found in the indigenous culture, 
then, might be adopted In English, even at the most incipient stages 
of learning. The shibboleths of English prescriptivism would' 
functionally coincide with an analogous tradltlonaL value. The 
overlay of an indigenous cultural value together wlth^the 
prescriptivism fostered in the learning context of English might 
explain why SJE appears to reveal more prescriptive items of English 
than some other non-native English speaking groups which have 
been exposed to English initially in the classroom. From this 
perspective, the relative Infrequency of ain't usage mlgbt be 
symbolic on a much deeper level of value orientation. 

We would certainly expect that any incidence of aln*t . 
where found, would be most likely among the younger speakers. For 
these speakers t the traditional indigenous value on prescriptivism 
would not be as prominent and they would be much more subject to 
diffusion from other non-mainstream varieties as they are exposed 
to the wider range of options among the varieties of English* 

At this points one might ask wl:^ the influence of this type 
of prescriptivism might appear to be so isolated and selective* 
That is 9 why are certain items apparently chosen as the focus of this 
concern while other » more general patterns appear to be ignored? 
In this connection^ we point out that the traditional prescriptive 
forms found here are typically shibboleths which Involve one or 
two lexical items or are quite restricted subjects of a rule. The 
learning of such tokens would not seriously Interfere with the 
strong linguistic influence that might be exerted from native 
language patterns or generalized changes resulting from learning 
English ad a second language. For example ^ the application of 
the -Z third person singular rule of English requires the regular 
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and g«ner«l application of a rula to practically every verb in Snglith* 
This it a aigniflcant generalisation. Or, the application of tenae 
narking on the verb might be in conflict with the native language 
ayetem with practically every verb of the English aystem. 9ere 
again, we have a widespread rule application. In these cases, we 
have significant linguistic pressures which are competing with the 
target system. On the other hand, the learning of restricted, 
lexical correspondences costs little in the way of linguistic 
adaptation. Ain 't is just used for several lexical items which can 
be learned as lexical alternates. There is no particular linguistic • 
generalisation or pressure from the native language system with 
vhich it is competing. Thus, a linguistic explanation and a social 
one appear go hand-in-hand in accounting for this prescrlptivism 
which focuses on a restricted set of items while bowing to the 
linguistic pressures of more general processes. 

3.2.6.5 Other Negative Structures 

There are several other negative structures that 
we might mention in connection with SJE, although we cannot be 
certain of the extent to which these structures are characteristic 
of the system or idiosyntactic. One pattern found in several 
examples is the use of a pre-verbal positive quantifier with the 
retention of the negative in the auxiliary. We thus have sentences like: 

(62) a. All the dead people weren't there no more. 117:262 
b. We both didn't have any money. 125:54 

In the first case, the negative is not moved to the pre-verbal 

quantifier as we would expect in the standard English correspondence, 

17 

which would be None of the dead people or Not all the dead people... 
In the second case, the positive quantifier both is used in lieu of 
the negativized quantifier neither . Both examples, however, involve 
the non-movement of the negative in the verb phrase to the pre-verbal 
quantifier. We are not certain of the extent of this modification, 
but have no examples of it affecting indefinites such as anyone 
(e.g. *Anvone didn't go ). At this point, we can only say that it 
appears to affect a limited set of quantifiers. 
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3.2.7 Qu^ittons 

Th« formation of questions is another variable which 
has been shovn to be sensitive to dialect differences in American 
English* and a number of non-mainstream and mainstream varieties 
treat particular types of questions differently. 

^ 

3.2.7.1 Inversion 

One type of difference observed between varieties is i 
found with respect to "question inversion". The typical pattern of 
question formation involves the inversion of the auxiliary in 
the verb phrase with the subject Of the sentence, so that a declarative 
sentence such as He was doing his homework or He went home would 
form its question counterpart by moving the auxiliary before the 
Subject, as in Was he doing his homework or Did he go home? This 
type of inversion takes place whether the question is of the yes/no 
type (Was he going? ) or with "a jrti-question (e.g. Where was he going?) 
so long as the wh- word is not the subject" of the sentence (e.g. 
Who was feeing ) since the wh word gets moved to the front of the 
sentence . 

In SJE there is a pattern in which questions need not undergo 
inversion particularly with wh- questions. These are illustrated 
by sentences such as (63): 

(63) a. When the y* re gonna take you? (78:121) 

b. Then how you could hold on to it? (116:965) 

c. Who's he's married to? (116:578) 

With the wh word indicating the interrogative nature of the 
sentence, question Inversion is essentially a redundant aspect, and 
the sentence is still, of course, understood as a question. This 
type of formation is not unfamiliar to other non-mainstream varieties 
(cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:169) nor is it uncommon for second 
language learners (cf. Burt and Kiparsky 1972), since it involves 
a generalization process. 

The pattern of question non-inversion can also be maintained 
with non-wh questions under special conditions. The most obvious 
condition is when a coordinate sentence has already been indicated 
as a question in the first part of the sentence. In this instance, 
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th« waond part o£ tha coordlnat* atrttctura naad not undargo question 

Ittvaralon, aa m santencas (64a-d). 

f64^ a. 1£ you nera tha teacher, how nould you punish, 
^ or w iiould just let tha kids do as they please? 

(118:65) 

b. .is she gonna live here or she^s Ronna go? (144:290) 

c. Did everyone in your class speak English or 
thav spoke Indian? (104:188) 

d. Did anybody gat hurt or vou didn*t see? (119:224) 
Here again, inversion in the second part of the coordinate 

structure may be considered as somewhat redundant, since the use of 
« question is already indicated by the first part of the coordinate 
atructure. The absence of question inversion in this type of context 
IS not apparently unique to SJE although it has not been discussed 
for other varieties. In fact, structures of this type can sometlines 
be found in the^sual styles of some mainstream varieties of English. 

3,2.7.2 Generalized no Tag 

Whereas the types of question formation exemplified 
above are not particularly frequent in SJE, one fairly widespread 
feature of informal conversation in SJE is the use of no? as a tag 
fo;:m in a question. As a feature which has not been cited for 
other non-mainstream varieties, this structure is of special interest 
here. It is also of interest because of the implications in terms 
of the possible source from which it may be derived. We shall 
therefore devote more detail -to this aspect of questions in SJE than 
those simply cited above. The use of the no tag is found in exchanges 

like the following: 

(65) a. FW: ...but everybody goes to school. 

Sp: What about Elmer? Well, he works, no? 
FW: Yeah. (186:510) 

FW: No, they were raking out here and all that dust 
vas there. Bet those guys were tired, nor 

Sp: Um-hmm. And hot. 

BW: And hot. Bet theyM sure like to have a sprinkle 

. * of water. (89:131) 
This no? construction also occurs, to a lesser extent, in narratives 
that report such exchanges, as in (66): 
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(66) Spi ••YOU vttt 10 little like thii,'^ he ity* ••but 

you eure c«n reach up there and hit me, no? 

See, everytlme I^d Jump up, Vd hit him, yo« • . 

know. He^i to wall, I couldn^t reach him. (^0:384) 

. Prom occurrences like those illustrated above, It iwuld 

appear that this consttuctlon Is an alternative to the full tag 

question that can be appended to statements, as In (67). 

(67) a. He works, doesn^t he? 

b. l^ll bet those guys were tired, weren^t they? 

c. They came to town yestetday, dldn^t they? 

d. They dldn^t come to town yet, did they? 

These full tags bear a definite relation to the statement that they 
follow m that they reflect the subject (In pronoun form) and auxiliary 
of the sentence. If no auxiliary Is present, the appropriate form 
of do is used. In addition, tags typically exhibit reverse polarity; 
that is. If the statement Is positive, the tag that accompanies It 
is negative and vice versa (as contrasted In (67e) and (67d) above). 
The use of tags of this type functions to seek confirmation of the 
statement Involved. It la also possible to use tags of matching 
polarity, that is where the statement and the tag are both 
either positive or negative, but the function of these tags Is not 
as easy to Identify. These matching polarity tags are Illustrated 

In (68): 

(68) a. He works, does he? 

b. They came to town yesterday, did they? 
(Fuller discussions of the way tags work can be found In Huddleston 

1970 and Cattell 1973.) 

' The use of no? In SJE parallels to some extent the use of 
negative polarity tags on positive statements. For many occurrences 
of no? , It is possible to construct an alternative full tag that 
would work m much the same way In a conversational exchange. In 
this way, then, no? can be said to be a generalized tag In that It 
can be appended to a certain class of statements Instead of the full 
tags which would vary In accordance with the subject and auxiliary 
(or lack of auxiliary) of tl 2 statements. The no form remains 
invariant. . We can see the type of correspondence that may hold for 
these tags In comparing the members of the pairs In (69): 
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<69) «. ThoM Mn •tlU iMtt tifisliiSi SS? <78t060) 
Thott Mn ttlll ««r« •Inglng) mrtn't thty? 
b. X gudst soM ptopla oould t«li, n^T (103A:99) 
I giMts toM ptopU could till, feottldn't thay? 
e. Byron likot Mtrla, ng? (I23t41) 
Byron like* Maria, doaan't ha? 
Thara ara, howevar, othar kind* of tag quaatlona In widespread 
uaa that might alao be considered aa generalised taga for nany of 
the same reasons aa no. Theae .Include forms like right? . huh? and, 
operating aomewhat. differently, phrases like don't you think? and 
ao on. Theae are taga whose function Is to seek confirmation, but 
vhoae form need not change in accordance with the accompanying 
8tatemei)it. The details of their distribution cannot be explored 
here, but a few examples follow. 

(70) a. He worka, right? ^ 

b. They're leaving tooiorrow, huh? /think] 

c. That book's pretty interesting, don't you \agreej 
These tags appear to differ in the type of confirmation thc^y seek 
and in the degree of confidence they express that confirmation will 

be given. For example, right? indicates more confidence in the accuracy 
of the statement than huh? does. In the case of the phrases like don't 
you agree? , they specify more precisely what kind of confirmation 
is sought. Rather than confirmation of truthfulness, for example, 
don't you a^ree? seems more a request for agreement about an opinion 
of the speaker. These observations are, ^however, purely impressionistic 
and would need to be put to the test of much closer examination. 

The point is that no? in SJE is a member of a set of generalized 
tags like right ? or huh ? that operates in this variety and is not a 
member of the set in many other varieties. l((o? does not appear to be 
exactly Interchangeable with any other members of this set, and so 
is not simply an alternate form. For the most part. It corresponds 
to full tags with negative polarity attached to positive statements 
that seek confirmation. However, It does occur in other contexts 
that seem to call for its usage being even more generalized. We 
can now discuss these other occurrences in order to characterize 
the full range of usage of this structure. 

Like other generalized tags, no? can occur where a full tag 

is not specifiable, as when a process like ellipsis has left parts 

ot a statement unexpressed. Consider the following examples: 
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ill) *• fp: X lik« td lliUfi to wy grandp* whtn h« gtti nuid. 

H« |o«f "I want « hnibursttr and you won't avtn 
WAit for^nt." 

yW: Llk« thoso llttH onft, r£? 

8pt ttahnn. Thty ttand th«rt» "I mmt « hanfburger." 
(89:178) 

b« Spli ...«nd ht taw th«, what vat it? Like a hill 
* likt that, no? 

Sp2: Itahnn. 

Splj And King Kong looked at it too and... (123: 126) 

In theae cases, there are no subjects and verbs expressed to provide 

the structure to form a full tag. However, the phrase offered can 

•till be left open for confirmatton with a generally a tag. 

Another situation where a full tag question would not be 

available is found in answers to questions whi<ih may nonetheless be 

qualj.fied in this confirmation-seeking way. This occurs in an 

\ instance like C72) where a name is suggested in answer to a question. 

\ (72) Spl: Yeah, they were gonna show it to us at, 
\ ...what do you call it... 

\^ ^ Sp2: Santa Clara, no? 

\ Spl: Yeah... but they said it wasn't, it didn't 

come in or something like that... (184:578)) 

This is probably a special case, because of the nature of the question 
being as much self -addressed as directed to the other participant. 
All answers to questions would not be expected to allow tags of this 
sort, but it certainly seems possible for some, and when they occur, 
they are generalized tag forms. 

There are also cases where a full tag would be possible , but 
an unexpected portion might also be tagged. In this case, the full 
tag would signal a different intention than the use of a generalized 
tag since the full tag is tied directly to what is overtly expressed. 
Consider, for example, the use of no? in (73): 

(73) FW: What do you like to do when you get home 
from school? 

Spl: I like to go over my grandma's. 

Sp2: So you can play with me, no? 78:310 
If a full tag had been used, we would expect an utterance like So you 
can play with me, can't you . This would be very different from the 
utterance as it occurred in this discourse with the generalized tag. 
The speaker here was suggesting a reason why the previous speaker 
liked going to his grandma's (overtly signaled only by so) and the 
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t«t eonfimttlon of th«t at tht raaion, T)it full tag 

nottld not hava aeeomplifhad t;hat purpoaa, ^ 

Ona final elaaa of oeeurraneaa of ]c^l points, up a further 

difference between generalised and full tags'* As we have seen, 

full tags, being directly %lated to the preceding clause, are in 

a aense liinited in scope to that single clause. Generalised tagr, 

on the other hand, can have several clauses within their scope. V 

Consider the segment of discourse in* (74): 

(74) rW: You chase *em out and you lock the door so 
you can watch it , no? 

8p: Yeah. (91:222) 

The fac^ that the subjects are identical in the two main clauses makes 

it more difficult, to see this contrast, since the full tag, don't you . 

cou\d accompany either clause; However, an expression like She chases 

'em out and you lock the door so that you can watch it, no? appears 

to be allowable. The no? tag seeks confirmation of the entire utterance, 

including bpth main clauses. This scope is contrasted with that of 

the full tag, don't you » which can only refer to the second main clause 

in the expression. This acope difference is still speculative at 

this point due to a lack of examples of such compound expressions 

followed by no?. , 

So far, then, no? appears to be an additional member of the 
set of generalized tags for speakers of SJE. It occurs mainly in 
informal situations and seems to be quite pervasive in these casual 
conversations. This observation is supported both by unrecorded con- 
versational experience With members of the community and by the fact 
that the majority of examples from our corpus occur when two or more 
speakers are engaged in conversation with a fieldworker. In these 
cases, the conversations tend to be more animated, and the speakers 
can address these sorts of confirmation questions to each' other more 
readily than they could to the fieldworker. Another major source ^ 
of examples Is the fleldworkers themselves, who would, be in a favorable 
position to ask questions. 

We have, up to this point, seen only examples of no? in use 
with positive ideclaratlve utterances. If the usage of this tag is 
limited by polarity , 'this would make it somewhat different from other 
generalized tags. There are, however, instances in the corpus of no? 
following a negative expression, although they constitute a fairly 
small portion of the total (Just five of over fifty Instances collected). 
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ThtM are lllustrtttd in (75): 

(75) «. FW: Do you ever go wetch the baseball at the 
pueblo on Sundays? 

Spl: I never watch It. 

8p2t Sometimes we-, but we don*t watch it no more, no? 
Spl J I don't. (123:085) 

b. Spl: It's true. We raised all the money and then all 

the other g ades won't raise nothing, no? 

Sp2: They die*. (183:658) 

c. Sp: I wonder what happened to George. He wasn't 

active at all, no? (104A:177) 

There are two possible explanations for these instances. 
On the one hand, no? may simply be acting like other generalised 
tags by occurring freely with both positive and negative expressions 
(cf . It's hard, right? and It's not hard, right? ) . On the other 
hand, it is possible that no? carries a negative polarity. In that 
case , the pairing of negative tag with negative expression might be 
an instance of the constant polarity tag mentioned earlier (i.e., 
of the type it's time to leave, is it? ). For the examples we ^ 
currently have, the first explanation appears to be the better one. 
None of the cases where a negative expression is followed by no? 
seem to match with* the kinds of meaning differences that have been 
postulated for reverse as opposed to constant polarity tags. Cattel 
(1973) concludes that 

...80 far as positive host clauses are concerned at least, 
a matching tag question means that the host clause is not 
put forward as the point of view of the speaker, but as one 
that is possibly that of the hearer. (1973:615) 

This kind of difference would not appear to be present in the corpus 
we have. Additionally, as Cattell also observes, matching polarity 
may be limited to positive contexts, which would make this explanation 
for no? even harder to. support. That is, whether a matching polarity 
situation with a negative statement can even arise is questionable ^ 
(e.g. *It isn't ready, isn^t It? ). In the absence of evidence to the / 
contrary, we will assume that the relative lack of restriction with \^ 
respect to polarity is aiwther feature that nO? shares with other 
generalized tags, although it may find positive contexts more favorable. 
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Th« facts that v« h*v« conctmlng th« usagt of the no? tag 

m the SJE corpus lead ui to concede that, while the tag definitely 
occurs most frequently vlth posltiye statements, It Is possible 
to attach It to negative atatements as veil and retain Its con- 
flrmatlon-seeWng purpose. This chariicterlstlc conforms to the 
other members of the set of generalised tags. 

Thexre are, In addition, two types of no? usage thit seei^to ^ 
depart from the usual way generalised tags work which need to. be 
• discussed. -The first is a single occurrence in the corpus of no? 
following a question form. This example is' g^ven In (76): 

ne^ Sp: ...she didn*t have a ctiance to* sign up " 

. so .1 don't know If she could still go or not. 

FW: Well, this is another one that Benny has— 
a youth group on Tuesday nights in swinaalng. 

Sp: There-, don't you have to be a certain age. 

before you can get In, w? 
FW: No, It's from eight to sixteen. (76:296) 
Tfags do not follow questions and if tto? can, this would make It a 
vsry different type of tag. It would .not appear, however, that we . 
need to expand the range of contexts in which no? can occur to in- 
clude questions for several reasons. First, the fact that this 
combination occurs only once in the data and was never noticed In 
any conversations with members of the community would at the start 
Biake it an unusual case. Second, certain observations about the 
particular question that nor does appear with in (76) can be,made. 
Question forms can serve a variety of functions. For example, can 
y^, , « hand? is a question form but is most likely to function 

as a request for action, similarly, questions can be used to make 
suggestions. In this case, it would appear that don't ydu have t o 
a certain aq^ vou can get in is a suggestion that yoa have 

b^ a certain age . The speaker has qualified the suggestion by 
• putting it into question form, seeking confirmation. Then, by the 
use of the no? tag. It has been further qualified, with the tag and 
the question form being used to accomplish the same goal. Essentially 
either one could have been used to do this. Instead both were. It 
appears, therefore, that this example is an unusual case but explainable 
In these terms. 
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Tha other ttt of instance* of no? that aelems to depart from 

tha characteristics o^ geuerallced tags is also fairly small. This 

set involves no? occurring internally in an uttet\ance or at several 

points within a single turn. These are illustrated In (77): 

(77) a. Sp: ^..now you don't see anybody Icfiopping wood 

and building fires in stoves! like, now, gas , 
end all that, and the food doesn't taste 
good in those gas stoves. With wood, no, 
you cook beans and all that, they taste 
good... (87:052) 

b, Sp: ...the man got on a big tree, no, that 

was like that , no , and then he went like 
that and then he dropped it and then all 
the mens fell except for two, no? (123:128) 

The, instance in (77&) may indicate that it is possible to move tha 
no? tag to the part of the utterance that is central to the iasue 
on which confirmation is sought. In this case, the issue is cooking 
on gas versus wood stoves. The with wood phrase has been fronted, 
giving it prominence, and the tag follows it. Confirmation is asked 
for the claim that things taste better when cooked on a wood fire. 
This is very tentative at this point, since there is only one 
\8xample. In (77b) the tags occur in their usual placement. What is 
noticed here is their frequency within a single turn, with little 
opportunity for response from the other participant. This type of 
usage occurs several times by children relating narratives with 
other children present who also know the story and can presumably 
vouch for the speaker's version. The child tells the story to the 
f ieldworker but inserts many of these tags which seem to be like 
checkpoints. By not objecting, the other child may be providing 
affirmation of the accuracy of the retelling. 

We have seen chat no? works as a generalized tag in SJE, 
having for the most part the same characteristics as other generalized 
tags- in English. However, this tag does not appear to be a part of 
many varieties of English. In the case of SJE, it would appear that 
the use. of no? originated from Spanish influence. Spanish does not 
form full tag questions as English does, ard instead tags like no?, 
8i?, and verdad? are used. These tags have also been observed in the 
English spoken by individuals who speak both Spanish and English. 
Lance (1975) considers this to be Spanish-English code-switching, 
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tivins MBonft hit extensive lUt of examples » those In (14):' 

(7S) «. (U) Oh, they make like invL t«t ions and ell that, 

h. »(12) It's about the same, no? (Lance 1975:141) 

While code-switching may be the explanation for this feature 

in the population Lance considered this explanation, is not 

appropriate for the speakers of SJE given the frequency of English 

and Spanish combinations that occur* Many of SJE speakers do not 

also speak Spanish, and there is little evidence of extensive 

20 

integration from Spanish elsevhore in their system. Certainly, 
such an explanation is not appropriate for the younger speakers, 
where the feature remains in current usage. While its origin may 
be based on earlier contacts with Spanish, and its maintenance 
reinforced through contacts with speakers of Spanish-influenced 
English outside the context of the community, we must conclude 
that it is an integral part of the SJE variety, crossing across 
generational and language background differences among community 
members. ' ^ . 

3.2.8 Plurality in SJE 

There are many aspects of the noun phrase which 
might have been focused on in describing the SJE system. As Indicated 
in tha inventory of SJE characteristics (cf. Appendix A ), there 
are a number of different structures which are realized in determiners 
nour forms, and pronominal forms. Some of these are well-known from 
defitcriptions of these structures In other non-mainstream varieties of 
English, whereas otKers seem to set SJE apart from other varieties 

One aspect of the noun phrase which has received considerable 
attention in different non-mainstream varieties concerns plurality. 
Plural usage In these varieties often differs to some extent from 
• that In mainstream varieties, most frequently in terms of the 
realization of particular plural markers. In SJE, we find Instances 
of plural marking which also differ from standard English. The 
major types of plural marking differences are (1) absence of the 
regular plural suffix, such as a lot of kid (102:12) or four sister 
< 129:4) and (2) nonstandard forms on irregular plurals, such as 
these two old mans (197:19) or grandchtldrens. I have three (103:114). 
These types will be discussed separately below. 
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3«2.8.1 nwX »2 Abitnct 

Indicating plural !• ont of tha thraa grawaatlcal 
linctloni for the suffix which can ba rafarred to at -Z. (Tha 
others are 3rd person singular concord marking acid possessive 
narking the -s, endings In he valks and PeteU . respectively.) 
This cover symbol represents the morpheme which acts as a suffix 
signalling one bf the three functions and which takes one of three 
forms, depending on the final segment of the word to which it is 
being attached. If the word ends in a sibilant, that is, s, «, Bh[t] 
sh[ls], ch[t¥] or J.[ds] , the ending has the form [Iz], as in maz[Iz ] 
or peach rizl . If a word ends in a «on-sibilant that is voiced, the 
suffix is [z] (fiiglil, iWlIil) *nd after a voiceless segment, it is 
[a] (cupfsl . graphfsn . In SJE, we occasionally observe cases where 
a plural noun is used but the -Z suffix is absent. Some of these 
cases are shown in (79). 

(79) a. ...from different part of Hawaii. (94:11) 

b. What are some of your favorite program^? (114:2) 

c. Their throat were dry (104:16) 

d. Three other place we went (106:10) 

The level of plural absence is fairly low, with the range for 
individual speflV.ars being 0 to 30 percent, and most speakers show 
less than 10 percent absence. Other studies of nonmalnstream 
varieties have also reported some degree of plural absence but 
similarly at a relatively low frequency level (Labov et al 1968; 
Wolfram 1971; Wolfram and Christian 1975). 

These ether studies have also concluded that plural -Z absence 
is the result of a grammatical, rather than a phonological process, 
a conclusion that applies for SJE as well. One type of evidence 
that supports this is the fact that phonological features of the 
environment do not greatly affect the frequency of deletion of the 
suffix. If the process were phonological, we would expect that the 
environment would play a much greater role. Table 3.22 shows the 
composite figures for 21 SJE speakers with respect to plural absence, 
with a breakdown according to phonological features of the following 
environment and the form of the suffix. In the table, a following 
consonant is indicated by C (e.g. kids that). 
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L Following Knvlronment 

Suffix C V 

N/T % Aba, N/r % Abi ^ N/T , X Ab» 
-/•/ 5/79 6.3 2/101' 2.0 3/83 3.6 

-/«/ 9/AA8 2.0 13/362 3.6 22/A33 5.1 

-/Is/ 2/35 5.7 0/25 0 2/A2 4.8 

* 

Table 3.22. Frequency of Plural Aba^ence for SJB 

a following vowel by ^ V (e.g. two weeks and ) and a following pause 

by II (e.g. teachers This tabulation shows no consistent 

effect on the amount of absence for either following environment 
or form of the suffix which would Indicate that this Is not a phono* 
logical process/ Other supporting evidence Is given In section 
3e25 where the status o£ the deletion of 3rd person singular «»Z Is 
discussed* The fact that the grammatical functloit^ exerts an Influence 
on the frequency of absence of the «»Z^ suffix also points to a 
grammatical process* . As we saw In that discussion^ differences 
between grammatical functions of »Z and between speakers were much 
greater than between phono loglcally^deflned {environments for the 
3rd person function* From Table 3*22 , we see that phonological 
environment does not appear to affect the rate of plural absence 
either. 

There may be other, non<»pho no logical Influences on plural 
absence that need to be checked « One possibility Is that a preceding 
quantifier signalling the plurality of the noun lessens the need 
for the plural marker on the noun Itself « This type of modification 
has been shown to favor plural absence in some varieties (Wolfram 
1969) and involves phrases such as three boys or some friends * Anothe 
situation in which plural absence has occurred in some varieties is 
in the use of measure nouns , such as dollars ^ miles , or w eeks 
(Wolfram and Christian 1975). In order to determine whether or not 
these features influence plural absence in SJE, we tabulated the 
percentages of plurals absent out of the total number of plurals 
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for thret e«t0«Qrltt*»tl|ot(i nouns pr«e«d«4 by « auantiflor. meaiuro 
nouns and othgrs. In most cssss, plural nsssurs nouns wers also 
pracsdad by a quant Iflsr, but those vara counted within tha "measure 
category. The results of this tabulation are shown by individuals . 
In Table 3,23. 
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Group 



10-19 



20-39 



40-59 



60f 



Total 



Speaktr 


Quantifier 


Measure Noun 


Other 




Nutdber 


Abs/Fot 


% 


Aba/Pot 


X 


Aba/Pot 


? 


85 


0/5 


0 




- 


0/57 


0 


119 


0/18 


0 


0/4 


0 


0/86 


0 


120 


0/13 


0 


0/4 


0 


0/86 


0 


150 


0/16 


0 


0/1 . 


0 


0/68 


0 


94 


0/7 


0 ' 


0/2 


0 


1/23 


4.3 


187 


0/12 




0/2 


0 


0/25 


0 




h 


0 




0 


0.3 




105 


0/5 


0 


0/2 


0 ' 


0/25 


0 


114 


1/13 


7.7 


0/4 


0 


0/68 


0 


126 


0/7 


0 


0/1 


0 


3/39 


7.7 


188 


0/24 


0 


0/1 . 


0 


0/83 


0 


189 


1 /Q 


11 1 
XX* X 


U/ «> 




1/73 


1.4 


XOu&X 




3.4 




0 


1 L 




79 


1/18 


5.6 


0/3 


0 


4/22 


18.2 


80 


1/24 


4.2 


0/16 


•0 


0/102 


0 


104 


0/20 


0 


0/8- 


0 


6/73 


8.2 


106 


8/18 


44.4 


0/17 


0 


3/67 


4.5 


130 




1 A 9 


0/1 ft 


n 


2/107 


1.9 


XOkciX 




12.8 




0 


4 0 




87 


2/14 


14.2 


0/2 


f 

0 


1/55 


1.8 


102 


2/12 


16.7 


1/5 


20.0 


4/56 


7.1 


103 


2/10 


20.0 


0/10 


0 


3/70 


4.2 


127 


0/10 


0 


0/2 


0 


0/19 


0 


129 


8/14 


57.1 






1/16 


6.3 


Total 




23.3 




5.3 


4.2 






28/283 


9^9 


3/105 


1.0 


29/1220 2.4 





0.2 



1.7 



8.1 



Table 3.23. Incidence of Plural Absence in SJE for Nouns with Preceding 
.Quantifiers, Measure Nouns and Others. 
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At thtM flgur«t thow, plural abtanot U favored by tht prttanee of 

a quantlflar pracecllng the noun, if tht noun it not a meature noun. 
Thit qualification mutt be added, Hinee nott of the meature nount 
are preceded by qui^tlfiert but they thow alnott no plural abtence. 
In fact .lit tetmt that in SJB, meature nount inhibit plural abi»9nce; 
that it, contrary to the effect they have in certain other varietiet, 
thit class of nount teems to favor retention of the plural marker, 
thut, with nouns other than measure noui\s, a preceding quant i;fier 
promotes plural absence, while the presence of a measure noun in* 
, hibits;this process. 

The figures in Table 3,23 are presented by individuals and 
by age groups so that we can examine plural absence in terms of 
these characteristics as well. The total figures for each age > 
group (given in the last column on the right) show that the rate 
of plural absence overall increases with age, from 0,2 to 8.1 
percent. The largest increase occurs betweeti speakers under 40 
(20-39 years old) at 1.7 percent and speakers over AO (40-59 years 
old) at 5.1 percent. The division. by age is paralleled by the 
.number of individuals who exhibit some plural absence," For those 
under 40 years of age, only 4 of the 11 speakers in the sample 
omitted any plural -Z suffixes. In the group of speakers over 
40 years old, however, 9 out of 10 showed some degree of plural 
absence. As a general principle, then, we can conclude that a SJE 
weaker over 40 is more likely to omit the -Z marker on some plural 
nouns than is a speaker under 40. 

This characteristic difference in behavior by age group suggests 
that factors in the Tewa language may be influencing the use of plurals 
in English, since many of the older speakers learned English as a 
second language. This fact about the speakers also opens the 
possibility that a general language learning strategy for English is 
involved. Reports of the structure of Tewa (Speirs 1966) and other 
related languages (Merrifield 1959; Trager 1961) do in fact show that 
the system for reflecting number in nouns is quite dlf^ .rent from 
that of English. A detailed comparison of the two systems is not 
possible since those who have studied the various Kiowa-Tanoan language 
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in gentral, and Tait In partleuUr, do not agroo on « wly of 
diaraetorUlng tho wny nunbor it indicatod for nount. Fixom thii 
doteriptions profonted. It it obvioutly m fairly eompl«x\tytt«tt. 
HoiMvar, on tha batia of tha infoxnation availabla from tfiata 
atudiot and tone of tha formt of SJE, ira ean maka tomt obtarvationt 
that vould* indi<^ate that th« Tava tyttem hat an influanca on tha 
way plurali ara uaad in SJE. 

Nunbar marking in Tewa involvat not only tha noun but an 
intricate relationthip betwe^sn the noun, itt clast, ita markings, 
and the markings on words that accompany it (demonstrativet, 
adjectives, verbs). R. Speirt (1966) observes that ..number. .« 
emerges in different ways, depending on the senp logical class of 
the' noun and the morphemes in syntactic collocation with it." 
While there appear to be significant differences among analyses 
of number in the Kiowa-Tanoan languages, all investigators agree 
that the system is substantially different from that of English, 
One major difference is that a three-way number distinction is ^ 
made viih categories corresponding to singular, dual, and plural 
(or one, two, and more than two). The second area of difference 
lies in the interpretation of these distinctions. From the 
accounts. available, it seems that the concept of set and collection 
is intricately involved in the assignment and interpretation of 
number. The same marking can be used on a noun that refers to one 
and on another noun that refers to two or more than two things 
(as nimiber would be assigned according to the English view). , 
Considering the interaction with the type of noun and the markers 
on other parts of the sentence , the first noun might be interpreted 
as a set of parts, while the second might be a set of entities. A. 
Speirs (1974) suggests that Tewa has three classes of nouns. The 
first, nouns referring to animates, carries the set marker in the 
' dual and plural. The other two classes have inanimate referents and, 
because of the distribution of this set marker, Speirs suggests that 
"the inanimate aggregates are possibly thought of as 'sets' in the 
singular /dual and as an 'entity' (collective) in the plural; while 
the inanimate distributives are thought of as entities in the singular/ 
plural and sets in the dual" (1974:46). 
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4]L though the question of how the tumber nerklng system operates 
in Tews has not been completely resolved «s yet, we can see that it 
utilises distinctions and categories not found in English. Considering 
this in conjunction with the facts in Table 3.23, we can speculate 
that * the way number works in Tewa influences the way pjriiral is treated 
in SJE, It teems likely that the importance of concepts like set or 
collection to the Tewa system might be indirectly reflected in the 
use of English plural, although we would not necessarily expect any 
one-to-one correspondenc6s. The fact that plural absence in SJE Is 
higher .when the noun is preceded by a quantifier suggests a possible 
interpretation of the structure in terms of a set. That Is, in a 
phrase like a lot of kid (102:12), the quantifier could be acting 
in part as a set marker, which might lessen the^need for the plural 
ending. 

A possiVle counterpart in English to the Tewa distinctions, 
although by no means a direct parallel, is the mass vs. count 
distinction for nouns. This Is the difference between a noun 
like chair, which can be counted ( 4 chairs ) and a ndun like furniture 
which cannot be counted without adding a counting unit (4 pieces of 
furniture ). This difference accounts fot the use of a plural marker 
on some chairs but: not on some furniture . Because of the Influence 
of the Tewa system, SJE speakers may be making different mass/count 
assignments for nouns and may allow this assignment to be a variable 
feature. This would account for much of the plural absence and 
would explain why plural absence is greater for those nouns preceded 
by quantifiers ( a set interpretation possible). 

- There Is further evidence to support this suggestion in the 
plural forms observed. As noted above, mass nouns cannot be counted 
without an intervening unitlzer. We would expect, then, that 
nouns occurring with number quantifiers would be less likely to, be 
part of the mass noun category. Breaking down the groups of 
quantifiers and measure nouns from Table 3.23, we can examine the 
effect of a preceding number. (The* 'other' category does not contain 
any number modifiers). 
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Quantifier 4* 

Modifier Mon-Me«8ure Noun tfeeeure Noun 

Abe/Pot Obs AbeTiPot lAb» 

Nunber 3/83 3.6 1/78 1.2^ 



Non-Number 



25/200 12.5 0/2*^ 0.0 



Table 3.24. Incidence of Plural Absence in SJE for Nouni 

Modified by Numbers and ^Non-number Quantifiers 

According to the figures in Table 3,24, plural absence for nouns 
preceded by quantifiers .is considerably lower with numbers than 
with non-numbers. Since most plural measure nouns occur with number 
modifiers (three week s, four miles and so on), they are prime 
candidates as count nouns for having the plural marker present. 
This would explain the extremely low leVel of plural absence for 
this category. Since the presence of a numb^ reinforces the 
'count ability' of a noun« these observations support a relationship 
between mass/count Interpretation of nouns and plural absence. 

There are other uses of. plural structures in the data from 
SJE that support this account. Since they are not instances of plural 
absence, 4:hey Were not discussed earlier. They do, however, indicate 
in several ways the variability in mass /count noun categorizations 
and illustrate further differences between SJE and mainstream 
varieties of English. First, we observe variation in the use of too 
much and too many . In mainstream varieties, too/ao many occurs with 
countable nouns and too /so much modifies non-count nouns. In SJE, 
we find structures like the following in use: 

(80) a. too much divorces (103:3) 

b. too much big places (119:4) 

c. too many modern stuff (105:2) 

d. too many fried bread (104:10) 

These examples show a different relationship between count /non-count 
nouns and the modifiers many and much . It would seem that the nouns 
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Mttln thalr count /non-count •tfitut with retp«et to th« plural marker 
and the laodiflara may ba Intarchangad. (Thara vara, o£ eoursa, many 
Initanpaa of much and mitny uaad as In mainstream varletlas,) Howavar, 
tha structure too much accident (116:138) also occurs where It is 
unclear what the status of the noun la. It may be a count noun 
vith an absent plural marker or the modifier much may Indicate that 
it is being viewed as a non*count noun. In any case, these usea of 
many and much ahow variability related to the countablllty of nouns. 

3.2.8.2 Irregular Plural Forma 

Variation is also found in the use of the irregular 
plurals of EngiLlsh, nouns like men, children, and so on. Instances 
in the data that differ from mainstream English usage Include: 

(81) a. grand-grand childrens (103:6) 

b. 16 or 17 mens (87:4) 

c. . flshenliians (104:6) ^ 

d. these two old mans (187:19) 

What we -find is that the plural marker may be attached to the noun 
with or without the irre^lar plural being formed. That is, in 
the latter two examples, the form mans lookff like a regularized 
plural in place of men. In the first two examples, the regular plural 
marker has been added to the Irregular form, in a sense marking it 
twlde for plural. Irregular plurals (like men and children) resemble 
in form mass nouns, since they are plural but do not end in the 
plural suffix, but they differ in that they are countable. This / 
countablllty may be the underlying cause of the use of the nonstandard 
form with the plural suffix, when we consider the various departures 
from the standard pattern relating to mass/count characteristics. 

Further evidence for this account comes from the possibility 
in SJE of treating certain mass nouns as count nouns. The particular 
nouns so treated that were observed include jewelry , potteiry and 
advice. This usage is Illustrated in the following examples: 
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>• all kinds of advlcts (80:2) * 

c. vhit you uss to mskt-a pottery (77:160) 

a. ny own pottorie^ (129:4) 

e. some of the Jewjilries (176:911) 
In eabh case, the noun appears ko relate directly to an aspect 
of the native culture. In the discussloti of^'advlce' , the term 
iri^s used repeatedly as a count, poun to refer to the giving of 
advice to a couple prior to maririage. The other two nouns ( pottery . 
jewelry ) are important crafts in the San Juan comnunity. All three 
nouns are as well used frequently with the mass noun status, so 
there is not a special type of lexical exception operating in 
these cases. It appears that this is afibther case of the changeability 
of mass/count status for noun usage in SJE. A possible further 
, example related to these is pifibn . a type of nut ttUt is very 
popular in that area and much conversation centered around going 
"pi&n picking". i;his lexical item is a borrowing from Spanish into 
the English system and, as in the case of many food items, is more 
well known in certain geographic areas, one of which is the Southwest. 
The noun is used variously* as a mass or count noun in SJE, it 
appears , f ince observe both instances like to pick some pjgbns 
(79:8) and we picked some plSbn (87:11). Since the mainstream 
usage (in areas where it is used at all) is as a count noun, this 
seSas to be a case of a count noun being used in some cases as a 
mass noun. (No tabulations were done, but impressionist ically, the 
count noun usage seems to be much more frequent In the data.) These 
cases are further confirmation of the variability in mass/count 
noun classifications in SJE. 

Finally, there are two other types of non-mainstream plural 
usage that we can mention here, although any relation they may have 
to Tewa or the mass/count question Is not at all clear. The first 
type occurs very frequently In the data and is used by a large 
nxmber of speakers In the sample of all age groups. It involves 
adding the plural ending to the construction each other , some 
instances of which are: 
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(83) *• They could h»vt teptrattd • llttXe bit, you knoti, 

from each oth«M». * 
' b. W« kept moving beck like thet and leaning on each 

other*. (150:18) , . 

The eecond type of plural ueage occurs ei^ell 1« o^^^^ non^ainatreem 
varieties (Wolfram an4 Fasold 1974) making it less likely as a ' 
candidate for explanation in terms of the local language background^ 
although it cannot be ruled out. This^ type -involves the plural 
reflexive pronouns, ourselves and themselves which are found in SJR 
in a form without the plural ending, as Ins 

(84) a. all by ourself (105:(040)) 

b. keep the secrets to themself (94:12) 

c, have proved themself a lot better («f^0) 

These differences are undoubtedly due to an extension of the count 
noun concept. In the first case, each others appears to reflect" 
the plurality of the referent, with other allowing the plural ending 
as it would In other situations. In the second case, the referent 
is again plural but the form used is singular. This might be a 
case of change of status to a mass noun, but it seems more likely 
that it is an Instance of more general pluraf absence. The distinctive 
characteristic (and the main reason these Instances were not included 
in tabulations of plural absence) Is the fact that there is no 
singular form in mainstream English, t 

3.2.8.3 The Source of Influen cle 

In summary, the facts of plural usage in SJE indicate 
some influence from tke Tewa language, although the extent and nature 
of this Influence cahliot be precisely determined. We have seen that 
' the Tewa system of number marking differs substantially from the 
English system and the question of countability of a noun appears to 
. be Important In assigning status. The incidence of plural ^bsence 
is much higher among the older SJE speakers, most of whom are also . 
native speakers of Tewa and learned English later. This fact about 
the speakers coupled with the existence of major differences between 
the number systems of the two languages would lead one to suspect 
some influence of Tewa on English usage. When we examine further 
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•tmturtt that raUtt 'to plur«l;^Mtioii in SJB, «• find th«t inany. 
pf tht non«m«inttrt«a ffatures invdlv* differing aftignnMnt* of . 
•••• or count status to nouns and raf lact a general tandaney toward ' 
variability in this araa. It woul^ appaar, than» that aburca 
language tr^naf^i^ sould be primary influence on plural uaaga. In 

8JE. ^ , ' * ' 

The facts about the speakeifs Who learned English as a 

• ■• - • 

second language as well to the possibility of* general language 
leamii)g strategies accounting for the characteristics of SJE 
plural usage. Plurals in Bnglish pose a certain degree of difficulty ' 
for both first and seccAid language learners, especially in areas . 
of irregularity such as those discussed above. These would Include 
the irregular plurals (such as men) as well as the lack of ^unt<^ 
ability of mass nouns ( in terms of learning the regular set of 
plural inflections). Studies have shown that language background 
does not affect the order of acquisition of certain English structures, 
including plurals (Krashen, Madden and Bailey, 19 7S). Thesfe studies, 
however, typically refer to a general level of mastery df a structure 
and not to specific kinds of differences from standard English 
such as those -we have discussed. In fact,' most of the speakers in 
our sample would qualify as having "mastered" the plural, given 
the 90 percent level criterion often used (those with less than 10 
percent^ plural absence). However, it remains likely that general 
. language strategies are responsible for at least some of the 
variation from the standard forms of Bnglish. 

What appears likely as a source explanation for variation in 
plural usage by SJE is a combination of factors. A simple solution 
is not expected and was not found. The characteristic* of the 
speakers who have the highest levels of plural absence suggest that 
the fact that they learned Tewa first and English second plays a 
role in this usage. General language learning, strategies are 
likely to be responsible for a good deal of the variation since we 
are dealing with a set of inflectional endings- and their Irregularities, 
liowever, the characteristics pf the Tewa language combined with some 
of the specific instances of nonstandard forms relating to number 
marking provide evidence that source language transfer also plays a 
role. The solution, then, would appear to lie in a twofold 
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•xplanaelon. 8tr*tegiet for language learning account for a degree 
of variability In the area of plurals among the older speakers, 
which, to some extent, is transferred to the younger speakers who 
acquire English as a first language. However, within the general 
variability, the particular area of mass/count distinctions may 
operate somewhat differently than standard EngUsh as a result of 
Influence from the native language. This influence might be quite 
Indirect, but the evidence seems to indicate that it is present. 
In sum then, we conclude that the way plurals are used in SJE 
results from the status of English within the community, that it 
is a second language for a number of people. The influence of this 
facte r shows up both through general acquisition strategies for 
English and source language transfer. 

3.2.8.4 This + Plural Noun 

There are many examples of the determiner this 
occurring in a plural noun phrase in our SJE sample. This, of course, 
contrasts with the standard English pattern in which we expect the 
form these in such contexts. We thus get examples such as the 
following: 

(85) a. this worms , they get into your body. (82:42) 

b. It's about this Indians . (110:114) 

c. this modern homes . (113:46) 

d. one of this days . (106:161) 

While this structure is most frequently found in collocation with a 
plural noun within a noun phrase, it can also occur in absolute 
position, as in: 

(86) Do you ive one of this ? (113:46) 

At first glance,' it might appear that this structure sho'-.l-l 
be interpreted as a different type of concord relation in SJE bet '> en 
. a plural noun and demonstrative. A closer Inspection, however, suggests 
that the majority of such instances should be viewed as lexical 
merger derived throuih e. phonological process rather than an underlying 
j^raramatical difference. 
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The Bftjor phoxx>logic«l di££«renc« between thie [8i9] and thes^ 
(if is] le the contrast b««^ween the vowel and the voicing of the final 
consonant. Both of these differences are subject to the operation 
of particular phonological processes In SJB* The final consonant is 
subject to the devoldng rule discussed In Section 3.3.2, Xn the 
operation of this process, we would certainly expect the final £ of 
these to be devolded to jb. 

The second proc^ess involves the merger of the high fronf 
tense vowel [1] of these and the high front lax [I] of this . It 
is observed that the relevant source input, Tewa dees not melntaln 
a contrast between [i] and [I]. Most typically, [1] was used for 
both [1] and [I], but there are also cases where [I] was used as a 
correspondence to standard English [i]. In loost cases, the usage 
was found with particular lexical items. Given such a pattern. It 
seems most ret;sonablc to suggest that the [I] is used along with the 
general devoicing of z to end up with a pronunciation of these that 
is the same as this . The' relative closeness of the items suojected 
to the two different phonological processes simply resulted in a 
lexical merger. Once the merger took place, it might be maintained 
even after the phonological processes are no longer productive, 
although devoicing and vowel neutralization of l,/l are certainly 
still quite operative processes for many speakers of SJE, particularly 
the older residents • 

A supporting argument for a phonological rather than a 
grairaatlcal derivation of the this /these merger comes from our observation 
of its demonstrative counterpart that and those , The contrast 
between that and those is quite regularly maintained, so that the 
same speaker who merges these with this will retain consistently the 
distinction between that and those > as exemplified in the following: 

(87) a* On this cars ^ ..I rode those ones > (121:92) 

h. one of this days > (l06:16l) 

c. in those days > (106:245) 

In the case of that and those , there are no comparable phonological 

processes which might operate to merge these forms, as with this and 

these t This observation then lends support to the phonological basis 

21 

of the this /these merger* 
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Bvld«iie« from th« maintenance of the that/thoeg 1» alao Important 
In rullnVsOut the posalbillty of aource language gremmatical transfer 
from Tewa a^he basis for this merger. If a grsimmtlcal transfer 
process were primarily responsible for the merger, we would expect 
It to affect the patterning of that and those as well as this and 
these . 

The merger of this and these , together with the absence of a 

plural marker on some nouns (cf. Section 3.2.8.1) may reault In noun 

phrases which have an ambiguous number reference In SJE. Sentences 

(88a, b) appear to be examples of such potential ambiguity. 

(88) a. They consult with us what to do about all 
this gathering . (130:65) 

b, ...more people moving because of the new homes; 
and the only thing I don't like about this move 
Is that our village have Just gone down. (130:96) 

Given the potential operation of plural absence and this /these 

merser, these phrases might have either a singular or plural reference. 

In both of these cases, the reference Is apparently plural. In the 

23 

first sentence, the Inclusion of the quantifier fill indicates a 
plural context, while In the second case we have to look at a broader 
context of the discourse to determine that the speaker Is referring 
to a number of moves which are taking place. In most cases, the 

surrounding context is quite sufficient to determine whether the 
phrase Is singular or plural. 

The merger of this /these Is very frequent among the older 
speakers and there are some speakers who categorically use this in 
their interviews. For younger speakers, the merger is much more 
variable but still not unconimon. It is a structure which is apparently 
being maintained to some extent by the current generation of SJE 

speakers . « 

3.2.8.5 Associative Plural 

Like some other varieties of English, there exists in 
SJE a pluralization pattern involving the specification of an individual 
In coordination with the pronominal form them (usually pronounced an_dem 
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Oeeasionally, alto find exanpUt of this typo Involving ttioto guys . 
Wo thus have examples luch as the following: 

(89) a. When did Sharon and them go to Gallup? (105:5) 

b. Mv Mom end them don't like to stay by thetiself. (186:875) 

c. Is your Daddy and them playing Sunday? (91:139) 

d. Sandra and them gave me two dollars. (105:89) 
Typically, the specified Individual in the construction is limited 
to one, but we do have cases where more than one individual is named, 
as in the following sentences: 

(90) a. Ricardo. Lorraine and them are up there.. (186:965) 

b. We all played baseball, except for Sarah and Joseph 
and Byron and them. (112:36) 

Several aspects of these constructions are of interest to us 

here. While the construction might be considered to be a close 

coordinate structure which functions as a type of compound unit, the 

attachment of suffixes in SJE indicates patterns where bothjnembers 

of the structure may take a suffix. We thus get possessive constructions 

such as the following: 

(91) a. Arnte's and them's band. (85:726) 

b. }fy Uncle Richard's and them's little girl... (141:6) 

c. Like here's Carol's house and them's . (116:766) 

This pattern fluctuates with the pattern found in other varieties 

where the affix is attached to the entire coordinate construction 

25 

such as Theresa and them's cousins (105:27) 

As it is used in most v-rieties of English, the reference group 

for the pronoun them must include two or more individuals (and typically 

iDore). Examples such as those given above usually refer to a group 

of individuals. However, there are several uses in our corpus which 

night be interpreted as referring to only one additional person. Thus, 

an exchange such as che following might be interpreted as referring 

to one individual in addition to the specified person. . 

• (92) a. First Party: Is Brenda and them going? Brenda 

and Doris? 

Response: Just Brenda. (186:13) 

b. My Aunt Margaret and them are gonna baptize my Uncle 
Richard's and them's little girl. (141:6) 
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While (92«,b) appear to refer to only one addltionel individual, 
it it difficult to redefine the reference point in SJB Just on theee 
limited cases. It is possible that the them reference here might 
also be interpreted as tokens for a larger group. For example. 
In the first case, it may be that Brenda and Doris ate simply a 
beginning serialization of the members of a group included in the 
them reference. In the second case, the little girl must be 
considered a child of Uncle Richard and his wife in a strict sense, 
but on a social level, she might be considered as the little girl 
in terms of a more extended family unit. At this point, we cannot 
conclude if the reference point for associative them can be restricted 
to one additional individual (resulting in a "dual" interpretation 
of the construction) in this vaiiety. If this turns out to be the 
case, it would set it apart from its usage in other varieties of 
English where our evidence suggests that and them must refer to 
two or more individuals. Quite clearly, most of our examples refer 
to a group of individuals rather than an additional individual. 

The nature of the reference group and the relation of the 
specified individual to that group apparently operates in several 
different ways. In some cases, it may refer to a specifically 
defined group, as in the following cases; 

(93) a. Arnte's and them's band« (85:726) ^ 

b. Is your Daddy and them playing Sunday? (91:139) 

c. My Mom and them don't like to stay by theirself. (186:875 
In the first case, we have a fairly specifically-defined group 

of band members and in the second case the reference is made to an 
organized baseball team on which the subject's father plays. The 
last example refers to a particular household of individuals who do 
not like to be left alone in the houee. There are also cases where 
the group is much more loosely defined, so that a reference such as 
• When did Sharon and them go to the store ? may be used in connection 
with a more open-ended group of peer affiliates. 

In some instances, the specified individual in the coordinate 
appears to be someone fulfilling a socially prominent role within 
the group. Thus, the reference to My Mom and them above, or Uncle 
Richard's and them's cite ind. viduals who are perceived in some 
leadership role within the gvovp. In this framework, some individuals 
would be appropriate for this specification and others would not. 
For example, it would not appear to appropriate to say something like 
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^ llttlt tUf r and thwn don't likm to if v bv thtlytelf with a rafer- 
•ne« ttumvovV, that "Includes the mother or other perceived head of 
the household. In fact, a sentence using the specified reference 
of ,a sibling rather than a head of the household vould probably be 
Interpreted to exclude the head of the household in the group of 
Individuals staying alone. This usage of the form is somewhat 
analogous to the interpretation of Labov, et al (1968:168) when they 
maintain that it can b* used "only with reference to socially 
prominent members of a peer group. 

Prominence in terma of a status relationship doej not, however, 
appear to ^C' the only way in which it can be used, as Laoc * claim? 
for the Harlem community iv- which he studied this construction. It. also 
appears to be used with reference to prominence by association with 
the parties in a conversation, or the entry of individuals within 
a conversational discourse. Thus, a reference to Daddy and them 
playing baseball on Sunday does not necessarily Imply that the party's 
father plays a leadership role on the baseball team. Rather, his 
prominence is established on the basis of his i^elationship to the 
child being addressed in the interview. Similarly, a reference 
such as Are Nancy and them still here might place Nancy as 
prominent by virtue of her friendship ties with the addressed 
participant in the conversation rather than a status relationship. 
A more extensive investigation mii\\t reveal that the not 'on of con- 
versational and role prominence intersect in ways which will define 
precisely who can and cannot be the specified individual in the 
construction. 

Impressionistically, it appears that the usage of associative 
plurals is more prominent in our SJE corpus than we have found 
in our other studies of non-mainstream varieties of E»iglish. It 
does, however, a near to be subject to age /generational restrictions. 
It is not nearly as prominent among middle-class and older speakers 
as it is among the younger speakers and younger adults. 

Although the confit ruction and them resembles a general plural 
form found in some English-based Creole languages (e.g. Jamican 
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Creolt) It 4oei not ttMi rc«son«blt to Attribute Its high frequency 
in SJE to A Creole or Fldgln-bated predecessor. The fact that it , 
Is so restricted In the older speakers vls-#.«*vls the current 
generation suggests that It Is an emerging phenomenon rather than 
an historical one. The possibility "that its high frequency might 
be indicative of the integration of this form into a unique 
reference framework within the current SJE social structure might 
be an Interesting speculation, but, at this point, cannot be 
substttAtlated. . 

3,2.8.6 Plural You Guys 

The standard English personal pronoun paradigm 
leaves second person singular ( you ) and plural ( you ) forms undistinguished. 
Various varieties of English, however, have filled out this paradigm 
in order to mark the plural form distinct from the singular. Forms 
such as general Southern y'all . Delaware and Susquehana Valley yous 
or the older form you ' ns are utilized to mark this distinction 
(cf. Kurath 1949: Figure 114). In the emerging variety oi|^SJE, 
the form typically used to fill out this paradigm is you guys . „ This 
form appeals to function in ways somewhat parallel to the second 
person plural form t cited above, as indicated in the following examples: 

(94) a. Ee, man, you guys made a lotta noise. (105:289) 

b. You guys are going to California, vou guys could take 
these tickets. (182:248) 

c. She got scared and she goes, "I'll help you guys pay 
for it. oka3^?" (85:422) 

Of the other alternatives cited above, we have one instance of yous 

by a speaker who predominantly uses you guys (Do yous watch any good 

movies on TV? (141:141)). Quite clearly, you guys is the conmon 

plural marker for second person forms to the near exclusion of other 

alternatives. 

The form you guys is not only used with reference to an inclusive 
group present at the time of address, it can be extended to include 
others vho may not be present at that point, but who are considered 
a part of some general group. Thus, a question by one of our field- 
workers What did you gaVs bring ? is interpreted by a group of several 
children to extend to others in their school class as well. The 
answer to this question refers to people who are not present at the time of 
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addresi. In fact, vou guvs can bt used with a .Inglt addressee to 
refer to some group of which the addressee is a part. We thus have 
the following sentences which occurred in an interview with a single 

subject. * J J • 

(95) First Speaker: They were looking for us, but they didn t 
jriret ap ^^^7 ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^3 

Second Speaker: Oh. we went clear down tl^*^,^*y f °» 

ve didn't see you guys . (11Z:3C>; 

While the reference of vou guys is alwa^H plural (two or more) 
it is not restricted to those present at the time of address. This 
is not. however, unlike the uses to which forms such as iUU can also 
be put. 

Although v»u »uvs certainly fulfills »any of the 8«.e functions 
as the foms il«ll. vou'ns . or ffius, there is an aspect of infomality 
that i«ay not be found with some of the other forms. Typically, ffiu 
ajva is used by younger (say. under 30 years of age) speaker, of 
equivalent status relationship or by adults «ith children. It does 
not appear to be used by yoinger speakers «ith older ones. Our most 
frequent context for Its usage in SJE is by our younger fieldworkers 
with'children and teenagers." This could be due to an age-grading . 
or the result of its status as a relatively recent innovation. 
Older dialect geography records give no indication of this form, even 
though there is evidence that It Is now used in areas surveyed in 
the original Llngulstlc.Atlas_fleldwork. The age-grading and 
innovation explanations are not mutually exclusive, so that what we 
may have here Is a more recent form which Is age-graded within SJB. 

There are no studies of you guys In other areas with which 
to compare Its use In SJE, but our Informal observations Indicate 
that Its usage elsewhere Is quite similar to Its role In SJB. It 
appears that joiLaffiS. Is much more frequent In Midland (particular 
northern) areas. In the South, zlall Is still quite predominant. 

Two aspects of vou guys In SJB merit mention here. First. 
It IS noteworthy that the diffused form In SJE Is a midland form 
which apparently took a southwestern route rather than one of the 
avathern alternatives which might have diffused more directly westward 
(e g. from West Texas). Second, we should note that this Is a form 
which is a more recent Innovation, relatively speaking. This seems 
to parallel some of the general trends we observe with respect to 
dffuslon patterns discuss elsewhere In our study. 
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3,3 Some 8>lecf d Phonological Charactertstlci o f San Juan Bngllih . 

Our diteusslon of the phonology of SJB !• considerably wore 
restricted then our previous description of the gramnatical structures 
of this variety. In fact, it should probably be considered as 
Illustrative rather than descriptively restricted. As indicated in 
the Inventory (cf. Appendix A), there are many areas of phonological 
divergence which might have been, included in our study. 

Two structures are chosen here for more complete investigation, 

md two are for limited presentation. The stnucstures however, have 
been chosen to reveal insight into the nature of the system and the 
sources which have resulted in the system. One of the structures, 

word-final consonant clusters, has been studied widely in non-mainstream 
varieties and our investigation can shed light on the relation of 

the phonological system of SJE to other varieties, giving us important 
Insight into the ultimate source of SJB phonology. The other structure 
chosen for more extended, word-final devoicing. Is one which is often 
cited as a characteristic of Indian English non-mainstream varieties 
In the Southwest and therefore may give us insight into the potential 
for common structures among such varieties. In some respects, this 
feature plays a role comparable to that of unmarked tense in the 

grammatical system. 

The two structures we discuss briefly, contracted negatives 
and depalatalization, give evidence for a perspective on the more 
complete SJB system. Both of them demonstrate essential principles 
in sorting out the nature of phonological divergence in SJB and the 
most reasonable sources in accounting for the divergence. 

3.3.1 Word-Final Consonant Clusters 

Among th^most frequently cited variables in current 
studies of non-mainstream varieties of English is the simplification 
of word-final consonant clusters. This phenomenon has now been 
studied In a number of social and ethnic settings (Wolfram, 1969; 
Fasold 1973; Labov 1973; Guy 1978), and has even been looked at in the 
context of another American Indian community (Leap 1977). It is 
therefore instructive to examine this variable In our current corpus 
as a basis for discovering the similarities and differences In the 
way this process may function In different varieties of English. 
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When ve speal^ of consoiumt clutttr tliftpllficatlon or rtduction 
here» we *re referring to the absence of « stop consonant such as 
t, d, £, or k, when it follows another consonant at the end of a word. 
Two""basic types of clusters may be affected by this type of reduction. 
First, there are clusters in which the consonant is an inherent 
part of the same basic word, such as the st of test, the nd of hand,, 
the kt of act, and so forth. In these cases, the items may be 
reduced to tes^, hanl, and acj. respectively. A second type of cluster 
results when an j:ed suffix is added to the base form of a word which 
ends in a consonant other than t or d. The addition of the ;:ed suffix 
usually resumes in a consonant cluster, and if the preceding segment 
is voiced (e.g. [rlbd] 'ribbed' [rezdl 'raised', [blmd] 'beamed') 
and a t if the preceding segment is voiceless (e.g. [ript] 'ripped', 
[mlstr'missed' [klkt] 'kicked'). In a number of different studies^ 
of consonant cluster simplification, it has been observed that the 
process operates both on clusters formed through the addition of the 
-ed and those which are an inherent part of the base word. A 
summary of the list of clusters affected by this process in other 
studies is given in Table 3.25 taken from Wolfram and Fasold (1974! 
130). 
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Examples 



Phonttle 
Cluster 

tstl 

[•Pl . 

[ski 

Uti 

[M 

[2d] 

[ft] 

Ivdl 

[nd] 

Imd] 

I Id] 

Ipt] 

Iktl 

Ibd] 



test^post, list 
vasp, clas^, grasp 
desk, rlsk^ mask 



Type II 

missed, messed, dtessed 



left, craft, cleft 

\ 

9 

mind, find, mound 

cold, wild, old 
apt, adept. Inept 
act, contact, expect 



finished, latched, cashed 
raised, composed, amazed 

judged, charged, fotged 

j 

laughted, stuffed, roughed 
loved, lived, moved 
rained, fanned, canned 
named, foamed, rammed 
called, smelled, killed 
mapped, stopped, clapped 
looked, cooked, cracked 
grabbed, lobbed, robbed 



Table 3.25. Consonant Clusters In \^hich the Final Member 
of the Cluster may b6 Absent. 

Naturally, we cannot simply assume that the simplification 
process responsible for the absence of final stop consonants in other 
varieties of English is operative in SJE. Nor can we assume that 
Type I and Type II absence as delimited in Table 3.25 result from- 
the same process in SJK. As an initial step, however, we can observe 
that practically all of the types of final-stop absence found in 
other varieties of English can also be found in our SJE data. In 
fact, we may set up a list of comparable examples for SJE which parallels 
the type of list found in Wolfram and Fasold's inventory. Thit* is 
done in Table 3.26, 
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SJ8 Ekamples 



flusters 

\ 
\ 

tft] 

\ 



[ft] 

Ivdl 



Ind) 
[md] 
lid) 
Ipt) 
Ikt) 
Ibd) 



\ 



Type I 



Type II 



res' (105:2) firt' (94:4) dance'(114:5) dress' (150:19) 



as' (87:6) hb' (103:1) 



punisji' (85:21) finish' (104:1) , 
raise' (87:4) close' (120:3) 
change' (114:3) charge' (102:2) 



lef (U6:l) craf ' (114:4) 



serve (104:10) liv'(87:2) 
frien' (104:7) around' (106:3) turn' (150:22) learn' (106:6) 

inform' (130:2) name '(116:31) 
chil'(104:7) worl'(114:10) kill«(114:6) call'(106:2) 
cxcep'(116:30) kep'(150:20) bump'(87:7) stop'(104:9) 
respec' (104:8) fac'(U4:6) unpack' (85:7) pick(79:8) 

grab'(80:17) grab'(80:12) 



Table 3.26. Examples of Consonant Clusters with Final Member 
\ Absent for SJB. 



/ 



The argument that the forms in Table 3.26 result from a 
phonological reduction process can only be based on the careful 
Lamination of a number of different facts which we will take up in 
lour subsequent discussion. It is sufficient, at this stage, to observe 

that the absence of final stop consonants following another consonant 
i can be found in SJE arid that this surface form parallels that found 
/ in other varieties of English (both non-mainstream and mainstream . 
varieties to some extent). 
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Xt should be noted that tht lift of e^ustera a£fteted by 
almpllfleatlon, originally given in Table 3.25, is reatriqted in several 
ways. These restrictions are not ipso facto the nays in which it can 
be assumed to operate in SJE. One restriction on ihe process is found 
with reference to the final .member of the cluster^ which is always 
a stop such as £,Jt,k, or d. . Word-final conson^iit clusters in English 
are not, ho%fever, limited to stops, so we must examine whether such 
a restriction is appropriate for SJE. There are a number of different 
cluster combinations^'which in^'olve final fricatives 'such as ^If (e.g. 
elf , wolf ). 10 (e.g. health , wealth ). |i£.(e.g. tentSi ) . Is (e.g. 

* • ^ 

else , pulse ), ks (e.g. bgx, fix), mi (e.g. sense , mince) , and some 
which end in a nasal such as Ixn (e.g. fiki. elm ). These are not 
included in the list, and we must ask if there exclusion is 
appropriate for SJE. As it turns out, these particular combinations 
are apparently not subject to fin^l consonant absence in SJB. That 
is, we do not get el' for elf or fik for Jglx as a regular pattern. 
This is not to say that these' clusters are not siibject to particular 
phonological processes, since we do get cases which are at variance 
with the standard English correspondence (e.g. elt for else (111:4), 
St ant for instance (106:248) etc.). However, these final members 
do not appear subject to a regular pattern like their counterparts 
found in Table 3.25. As we saw in Section 3.2.8, there are cases 
of £ and £ absence followitig consonants which are attributable to 
grammatical processes, but these must be treated quite apart froia 
the phonological processes we are concerned with here. It thus appears 
that the restriction of simplification to cluster-final stops is ^' 
empirically justified for SJS. 

Another restriction on consonant clusters affected by final 

stop absence as delimited in Tables 3.25 and 3.26 relates to the 
constituency of the consonants. As indicated in the inventory, even 
certain clusters ending in stops are excluded from the application 

■ of the simplification process. For example, clusters such as l£ 

(e«8. help , gulp ). It (e.g. belt , colt ). in£ (e.g. lump . ramp ). jQk 

(e.g. crank , think ) and nt (e.g. count , tent ) are nof/ included among 
*~~~"'~~ — — — -— — — 2g 

the clusters on which the simplification process may operate. 
Several explanations have been offered in an attempt to capture the 
regular patterning which excludes these clusters from the simplification 
process. Wolfram (1969:50) originally suggested that it was due to 
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tht fact that th^s'e cluatora containftd a mlxad voicing condition. 
That the flrat member of the. cluster was voiced (e.g. I, m,) 
while the final member was voiceless (t, £ or k). All the clusters 
in Table 3.25 shared the feature of voicing. That Is, both members 
of the cluster were either voiced (eg. nd, zd), or voiceless (e.g. 
St, kt). Bailey, (1973:137) has sugg'tsted that the restriction is 
more reasonably explained "in terms of the definition of a cluster. 
Nasals and /a voiceless stop are typically realized phonetically 
es a nasallMd vowel and a s'^op (e.g. tent Is produced as [ttt].) rather 
than two true consonants. A similar explanation is offered for 1. 
plus a voiceless stop, where JL may function more like a vowel. 
These cases, then, do not congititute true' clusters, so the process 
of simplification does not apply. 

In SJB, we observe that final Stop absence does not typically 
affect those clusters eliminated from the list in Tables 3.25 and 
3.26, That is, we do not typically get Items like 1um' fcr jump, 
col" for colt , thin' for think and so forth. There is, then, a 
legitimate basis foi saying that another of the restrictions 
governing final stop deletion in other varieties of English is also 
appropriate for SJE. This does not necessarily mean that the 
processes by which the phonetic realizations are arrived at are 
identical or that there is Some type of historical affinity which 
accounts for this similarity. We will have more to say about this 
surface similarity when we examine the possible explanations for the 
observed forms. 

3.3.1.1 Variability in Cluster Reduction 

Up to this point, we have been content to examine the 
qualitative aspects of word-final consonant cluster reduction, identify 
ing the types of clusters in which the final member of the cluster 
may be absent. Studies of this phenomenon, however, have demonstrated 
that it is quite typically a variable process, which sometimes operates 
and other times does not. That is, the pronunr Iniion tes' or finjl. 
will fluctuate with the t est and find pronunciation in the speech of 
the same individual. Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that we 
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have structured variability, in the sense that some linguistic contexts 
favor the operation of the process over others. . While cluster reduction 
may be variable in a niimber of contexts, its relative incidence is 
regularly greater in some contexts as opposed to others. Several 
linguistic contexts have been shown to be particularly relevant in 
their influence on the variability of the reduction process. 

One structured effect on the variability of consonant cluster 
reduction is the following phonological environment. If the 
following word begins with a consonant (e.g. fjfawit person ), reduction 
is much more likely to take place than ^en the following word begins 
with a vowel (e.g. first eagle ). In both contexts, we might find 
reduction but it operates at a greater frequency when followed by a 
consonant. That is, a person ««no flucturates/ between the pronunciation 
of first and firs* before both a consonant and a vowel will typically 
use more firs* production before a consonant. 

Another essential type of constraint found ^.n previous 
studies re lates to the function of the members of che cluster. If 
the cluster is part of one word base, such as the at of mist or the 
nd of find , reduction will be more frequent than when it is formed 
through the addition of a suffix -ed (e.g. [mist] *missed*, Iplae nd] 
*planned*)* That is, the cluster in an item like mist will be 
reduced more frequently than the cluster in an item like missed . 
This, of course, is the basic distinction between Type I and Type II 
clusters as specified in Tabla 3.25. 

At this point, we can look ^t the quantitative aspects of 
word-final cluster reduction in SJE. In Table 3.27, we have tabulated 
the incidence of reduction for 20 different speakers of SJE. These 
speakers are conveniently divided into four different age groups, 
10-19, 20-39, AO-59, and above 60 years of age, in order to give 
some indication of how this absence is distributed among 
different generations of speakers. A three-part breakdown is made 
with respect to the following phonoiugical environment, distinguishing 
a following vowel from a pause (i.e. followed by no immediate segment — 
either as a slight hesitation before proceeding or the end of an 
utterance) and a followinf» consonant. Pause is distinguished from 
a vowel and consonant since previous studies have indicated that the 
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effect of pause Is sometimes like a vowel and other times like a 
consonant (Guy 1974), Its effect may be quite dialect-specific, so 
that we need to find out how it functions in SJE. In Table 3.27, a 
breakdown is also made in terms of consonants which ire an inherent 
part of a word base as opposed to those which are i\ aed through 
the addition of the «ed suffix. The effect of the type of cluster 
and the following phonological environment on reduction; is isolated 
in Table 3.27. 
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Kumber 



8; 

127 
102 
129 
103 

Total 
% Absent 




8/8 

5/5 

7/10 

3/3 

7/8 

30/34 
88.2 



Not -ed 

Abs/Tot 



85 


15/23 


5/6 


116 


5/21 


4/11 


111 

11/ 


6/13 


7/11 




8/15 


6/8 


ion 


8/13 


4/13 


Total 


42/85 


26/49 


X Absent 


49.4 


53.1 


94 


8/11 


11/13 


105 


4/4 


1/1 


114 


9/14 


/6 


188 


3/11 


3/8 


189 


4/9 


4/6 


Total 


28/49 


21/34 


X Absent 


57.1 


61.8 



79 


6/6 


6/6 


80 


15/46 


3/8 


130 


' 10/19 


3/8 


104 


15/2X) 


6/8 


106 


22/32 


10/10 


Total 


68/123 


28/40 


% Absent 


55.3 


70.0 



3/3 

1/1 

9/9 

0/1 
.5/7 

18/21 
85.7 



C 

ASsTfot 



V 

Abs/Tot 



10-19 Year Old 

15/20 0/6 

10/12 2/7 

19/20 1/8 

24/26 1/11 

27/29 4/34 

95/107 8/66 
90.5 12.1 

20-39 Year Old 

12/13 
11/12 
24/27 
9/11 
12/14 

8/77 
88.3 

40-59 Year Old 

13/14 
42/52 
26/27 
17/17 
32/36 

130/146 
89.0 

60 and Older 

17/17 4/5 

4/4 1/1 

6/7 3/4 

2/2 1/1 

19/19 4/5 

48/49 13/ 16 

98.0 81.3 



-•d Suffix 
Abs/Tot 



1/10 
0/4 
1/3 
0/5 

2/22 
9.1 



1/1 

1/1 

1/1 



3/3 
100.0 



c 

AbsTrot 



2/2 

6/8 

6/16 

5/6 

7/9 

26/41 
63.4 



3/3 
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0/2 


mm 




3/7 


1/1 


7/7 


2/8 


0/3 


6/11 


2/6 


1/3 


4/5 


10/26 


2/7 


18/24 


38.5 


28.5 


75.0 


0/1 




2/2 


7/21 


1/8 


13/21 


1/8 


3/3 


5/8 


1/3 


3/6 


12/17 


8/14 


2/3 


6/7 


17/47 


9/19 


38/55 


36.2 


47.4 


60.0 



5/5 
2/2 
3/4 

1/1 

11/12 
91.7 



Table 3.27 



Word-Final Consonant Cluster Raduction Among Four 
Age Groups of San Juan English Speakers 



ERIC 
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Table 3,27 serve* a» the basi» for a number of observations 
eoL*cernlng the status of final clusters In SJB. In the first place, 
we observe that final stop absence l.s, for practically all groups 
of speakers, a variable phenomenon, particularly before a vowel or 
pause. Before consonants-, the incidence of fln^l stop absence is 
extremely high, approaching semi-categoricality in some cases. 
Pause tends to have an effect much more in line with a following 
vowel rather than consonant. This appears to bevlike some varieties 
of English but unlike other varietleo (e.g. Vernacular Black English, 
Fasold 1972:67) where it tends to function like a consonant. 

3,3.1.2 The Convergence of Phonology and' Gr anmiar 

The effect of the following phonological environment 
seems to operate both on clusters which are a part of the base word 
and, those formed through the addition of the -ed. At first glance, 
this may appear to suggest that all cluster.t final sto:. absence may 
be accounted for as a phonological reduction process, including 
both ::ed formed and non-ed items. Before coming to this conclusion 
prematurely, however, we must consider our discussion of tense marking 
in SJE (cf. Section 3.2.1). As we. observed, overt tense marking 
on verb forms is sometimes an optional category for some speakers, 
particularly those in the middle and older age ranges. Consider 
an exchange svch as the following, where the speaker is a A3 year 
old lifetime resident of San Juan. 

(96) FW: Did everyone In your class ppeak Indian or 

Just Tewa — English? ^ 

SPEAKER: No, I don't think hardly any of the kids speak 
English at the time, when we first started going 
to school, I believe most of the kids speak 
Tewa at the time, until we star.t going to school, 
and then slowly we learn our English. (106:6) 

Quite obviously, there 1;* fluctuation between Items overtly marked 
for past ♦•-ense and those not marked. As a matter of fact, only one 
of the items is specifically matked for past tense' In (96), even 
though the standard English correspondence would call ^or past tense 
marking In all these cases. Such a fact has obvious implications for 
our tabulation of potential consonant clusters, since a verb form 
such as learn in the above ejf&mple would seem to qualify as a potential 
consonant cluster on which reduction could operate. But this Is only 
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in ttniat o£ our expectation fron the tenie aystem of standard English, 
Ve have no real basis for determining whether a fom such as learn . 
is the result of a phonological process which reduced an nd cluster 
to n or the result of a differing tense narking system which singly 
does not require tense^ to be overLly marked here. This, of course, 
Is the difference between a phonological atid a graninatlcal process 
resulting In the absence of d In the potential nd formation* Wille 
It does not appear that we can specifically determine the type of 
process which accounts for an individual case such as learn In (96), 
iiere is some quantitative evidence cuggestlng that the overall 
figures for the -ed clusters may be the result of convergent 
grammatical and phonological processes. 

To demonstrate how quantitative evidence suggests the con- 
vergence of phonological and grammatical processes to account for 
the actual absence of -ed, consider two sets of figures. First, 
a tabulation is given for all past tense forms which are not fprmed 
as a .phonological cluster. This includes irregular verb forms such 
as go /went , and bring/brought , simple consonant addition' (e.g." play / 
playe[d] , row/rowe[d] ). and the addition of a syllable [ Id ] (e.g. , 
wait/wait [rd] trade/trade[Id] . These fprms are tabulated in terms 
o£ those overtly ioarked for past tense where the standard English 
correspondence would call for It* Tense marking £or these verb 
forms Is glveh In terms of summary figures for 20 speakers evenly 
divided into four age-^groups^ based on our fuller description of 
tens'^ marking in SJE (Section 3«2»1)« These figures of unmarked 
tense are compared with those forms which result in a cluster when 
-ed is added (i.e. Type II Cluster in Table 3. 25). The latter 
group is differentiate4^ on the basis of a following vowel , pause ^ 
and consonant. 



Verbs Mot Ending 
in A Consonant 



*ed Forms Resulting In 





Cluster 




Abs/T' 


10-19 ' 


11/630 


% Absent 


/ 


20-39 


9/133 


% Absent 


6.8 


40-59 


73/538 


% Absent 


13.6 


60 and Older 


19/115 


% i^bsent 


16.5 



V 


// 


c 




ADO / JL 

* 


Aba/T 


8/66 


2/22 


26/41 


12,1 


9.1 


63.4 


10/26 


2/7 


18/24 


38.5 


28.5 


75.0 


L7/47 


9/19 


38/55 


36.2 


47.4 


60.0 


13/16 


3/i 


11/12 


81.3 


100. 0 

F 


91.7 



Table 3.28. Comparison of Unmarked Tense for Verbs Not^ 
Ending in a Cluster and Those Ending in a 
Cluster for Four Age Groups of San Juan 
^ English Speakers 

Two observations are noteworthy in the above tabulation. 
First, we find a much higher frequency of absence when the potential 
form ends la a cluster. If we were dealing with a process derived 
from a simple grammatical source, we would expect the figures to 
be approximately the same. But the relative frequency is much higher 
in the one case. Since a known phonological operation operates in 
other cases of word-final consonant clusters, it is reasonable to 
suspect that it is the merging of the phonological and grammatical 
bases which accounts for this difference. 

The second observation supporting the convergent explanation 
is the systematic difference for the cluster-final stops based solely 
on the following phonological context. Absence of the tense marking 
stop in the cluster is regularly favored when the following context 
.is a consonant (cf. Table 3.27). If there were a simple grammatical 
explanation, we would not expect a systematic difference based on a 
phonological context in this way. Ther^: is no reasonable grammatical 
basis fo- maintaining that a past tense form can be expected Ko occur 
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more frequently when the following se^nent Is a vowel as opposed to 
a consonant. We conclude, then, 'that the absence of past tense 
narking In cases* Involving a final cluster must appeal to both 
grammatical and phonological facts. The. grssmatlcal basis lies In 
the different tense marking system of SJB as compared with mainstream 
varieties of English; the phonological basis Is fcund In a general 
phonolo^cal reduction process ^Ich msy affect both -ed and non-ed 
formed clusters. If the grammatical system- does not mark past tense 
then the phonological process will naturally not apply since we do 
not have a potential cluster; however, even If an >ed form Is marked 
creating a cluster, the form still may be subject to a phonological 
process which reduces the form* 

3.3.1.3 Heterogeneity in Cluster Reduction 

On the basis of our preceding discussioni one might 
get the impression that the SJB speaking community is fairly homo- 
geneous in the absence of a cluster-final stop. An examination 
of the different groups on the basis of Table 3.27, however, belles 
this impression.^ Iftxile the systematic relations between various . 
linguistic environments are the same (i.e. a following non-consonant 
always favors absence as opposed to a following consonant and base 
word clusters consistently reveal greater final stop absence than 
-ed formed clusters), there appear to be important differences as 
the age groups and some individual speakers are compared. For 
example, the youngest group reveals reduction in base words in 
slightly less than half of all case« when folidwed by a vowel while 
the oldest group (above 60 years of age) reveals it in almost 90 
percent of all cases. Meanwhile, the two innerraediate age groups 
of speakers fall in between these extremes. Perhaps even more 
important is the discrepancy between the youngest and oldest groups 
of speakers with respect to -ed formed clusters. In the context of 
a followir,g non-consonant (vowel and pause) , the youngest group 
indicates absence relatively rarely (approximately one out of every 
10 potential cases where it might be absent) whereas the oldest 
group reveals quite high levels of absence (approximately 8 out of 
every 10 cases where it might be revealed). Several facts would 
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appear to account for this discrepancy. ' One fact is the general 
levelling pattern iu the application of the reduction process. 
Assuming that the oldest speakers represent an earlier time period 
in the development of SJE, we observe a change toward" less incidence 
of reduction in /»ubsequent generations. After a somewhat drastic 
drop in the application of the reduction process found between the 
oldest (above 60) and the next oldest group . (40-60) , we find a 
stabilizing .pattern. This is particularly true for clusters which 
are an inherent part of the base word. The drastic differences for 
clusters formed through -ed addition may be due not only to the 
levelling of the phonological process, but also to the changing 
fltructure of tense marking in SJK. We already saw (cf. Section 3.2.1) 
that young speakers may differ substantially in the application of 
overt tense marking, and tend to approximate the standard English 
system of marking much more closely than their elders. Without 
the grammatical source to explain some incidence of ^e^ formed 
cluster-reduction, we would expect a more substantial reduction in 
stop-final absence. Thus, the levelling off of the general phono- 
logical process and the changing pattern of tense marking in SJE 
may accounu fox the drastic generational difference in the -ed 
figures of reduction. Graphically, we may present the differences 
between age' group aS . follows, differentiating b.ase word and -ed 
clusters only before the diagnostic>nvironment of a following vowel. 



100 L 
75 
50 

25 




Bare Word Cluster 



-ed Formed Cluster 



'60+ 40-59 20-39 10-20 

Figure 3.1. Comparison of Four Age Groups of SJE Speakers for 
Base Word and -ed Cluster Reduction. 
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Given the relative absence of nonmarked past tense forms for the 
younger generation, the grannatical source for the stop absence 
«ed forms is reduced accordingly. In fact, we may Cautiously suggest 
that cluster-final stop absence for «ed forms is almost exclusively 
a phonological process for the youngest generation, as< opposed to 
both granmiatlcal and phonological sources for some middle-aged and 
older speakers « 

The picture given above shows an apparently earlier version 
of extei^slve cluster reduction, attributable to both a gr.aimnatlcal 
and phonological source. After a fairly drastic change in the 
application of the process, it stabilized at a substantive level. 
The current generation of SJE speakers is lowering the application 
of the reduction process again ^ but much more moderately e i 

3.3.1.4 The Source of Reduction 

The pattern of cluster reduction across generations 
as Indicated above provides important background for discussing 
the source of the cluster reduction in SJE. The most apparent 
explanation for the pattern points to influence from the 
ancestral language system, Tewa. The basic syllable types of Tewa, 
as described by Hoijer and Dozier (1949:142) and Speirs (1966:78), 
generally do not include consonant clusters, the predominant types 
of syllables being CV and CVC. The system shows further restriction 
in terms of the type of consonants which can occur as the final C 
of the syllable. According to Speirs, the final segment is limited 
to a nasal, glottal stop [?], or h. Quite clearly, clusters like 
those found in English are not a part of the system. Source 
language influence, then, certainly must be considered as a primary 
explanation^ The distribution in terras of various generations of 
speakers would certainly support such a contention. The oldest 
group of speakers are those whose English would be expected to have 
the strongest influence from the source language, since Tewa was 
the dominant language in use. English clearly played a secondary 
role and was acquired as a second language (or, in some cases, where 




Spanish was .acquired, a third language), A more functionally 
bilingual role of'Tewa and English In subsequent generations might 
lave reduced the overwhelming influence of the different phonological 
systems. In the stabilization of SJB as an autonomous system, some 
Influence from Tewa phonology was clearly integrated into the 
emerging system of SJE. The current generation of SJE speakers 
continues to show evidence of" this historical influence as an ongoing 
aspect of the system. As Leap suggested (1978:9)4 such influence 
can be stabilized to the point where it is not dependent on the 
condition of bilir\gualism* 

Three different groups might be distinguished on the basis 
of differing language backgrounds and the way in which cluster 
reduction might o^)erate. These would be differentiated on the basis 
of language background, and type and iiicidence of cluster reduction. 

Language Background Type and In cidence of Reduction 

Indian language dominant, English Near categorical reduction of both 
secondary language -ed and non-ed consonant clusters. 

Strong support . from grammatical 
influence of native language. 

# 

Functional blllnguallsm Extensive, but variable reduction 

of both -ed and non-ed clusters; 
some support for limited 
grammatical Influence. 

English language dominant, Indian Variable reduction of non-ed clusters 
language secondary. reduced Incidence of -ed cluster 

before vowels. Little or no support 
for grammatical convergence. 

Naturally, the situation is not quite as clear-cut as that given 

above, and the categorization of language background cannot be rigorously 

attested In each case. However, the stabilization of the pattern 

and apparent restructuring of the convergent phonological and grammatical 

processes to a phonological one is certainly suggested by the 

distribution of data. 

Although we attribute the basic cluster reduction process 

to native language Influence historically, we should hasten to 

note that such influence does not always involve the simple and 
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direct transfer of structures. For example, direct transfer might 
predict that a st or £t cluster would eliminate both members of 
the clusters since Tewa does not end syllables with either the 
first or second member of the cluster. Yet an item like test 
will predominantly be realised with £, with further change to ji 
or total absence incidental (that is test a| [tch], or [ts ], 
cf. Appendix A), and a £t cluster will practically always retain 
the £ (e.g. apt as [e p] not [sb]). Interestingly enough, such 
selectivity does not appear to be unique to the SJS adaptation of 
the English phonological 8ystem;i speakers of other languages which' 
do not tolerate word-final clusters appear to show a similar 
type of adaptive mechanism. Thus, speakers of Italian^ which does 
not have clusters In this position, appear to show- the same type 
of selectivity In their production of word-final clusters. 
Similarly, youn^ children acquiring Sngllsh phonology as a native 
language t to learn the clusters of Table 3.25 considerably later 
than clustex<i such as It, n£, and so forth. We thus suggest that 
such selectivity is probably related to the organisation of the 
English phonological system itself rather than the structure of 
the ancestral system. While ve< shall not detail the basis, for 
this selectivity here> it is sufficient to note that the simplistic 
assessment of direct transfer is not warranted. This observation 
may loom more important when we consider that the SJE pattern of 
word«»final cluster reduction among many speakers shows important 
similarities with other non«*mainstredm varieties of English. The 
distributional evidence from different generations of speakers argues 
for a line of development and influence originating within the Tewa 
system^ At the most>.we would propose that another non^mainstream 
variety would have a supportive rather than a primary affect. .In 
this case» we would turn to the surrounding community of Hispanic 
English speakers » since Spanish influence on English appears to 
be in line with that found here. Spanish » like Tewa» does not permit 
word«»final consonant clusters. Support from Iflspanic English » 
however» would be more likely to add support for the phonologicf-l 
aspects of this ^irocess rather than the grammatical basis for some 
final stop absence » since Spanish has an overtly marked past tense 
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.ystem ^ich is much closer to English than the t^nse-aspect system 
of Tewa. 

Previous studies of variability in consonant cluster reduction 
have indicated that the constraints on its relative occurrence can ^ 
be detailed considerably beyond those delimited here (e.g. Fasold 1972). 
Although we shal^not examine all these further distinctions here, 
one further constraint will be examined because of its possible 
relation to the source language syllable structure.. As mentioned 
above, there are no syllable-finai clusters in Tewa, only a few 
restricted set of single consonants whi9h can occur finally.^ In fact, 
the one true consonant which can occur finally is the nasal.. With 
this consideration in mind, it may be instructive to delimit nasal + 
stop clusters and other typ,es of cluster combinations to see if any 
structured difference is maintained on this basis. This is done in 
Table 3.29. In order to isolate this constraint, a breakdown is 
made on the basis o^ the constraints previously determined as 
relevant factors affecting the incidence of cluster reduction; 
namely, a following non-consonant versus consonant and -ed versus 
non-ed forms. Scores are given for speakers in the four age groups 
previously determined. 



Not -ed 



-ed 



10-19 
20-39 
40-59 
60+ 



Nasal + Stop 


Non-Nasal 




Nasal + Stop 


No Abs/Tot '% 


No Abs/Tot 


% 


No Abs/Tot % 


43/61 70.5 


?5/73 


34.2 


3/21 14.2 


17/30 56.7 


32/53 


60.4 


4/8 50.0 


37/49 75:5 


59/114 


51. B 


10/18 55.6 


. 18/21 85.7 


30/34 


88.2 


4/4 100.0 



Non-Nasal 

No Abs/T:ot 

7/67 

8/25 
16/48 

9/10 



Table 3 29. Comparison of Cluster Simplification for Nasal 
^ + Voiced Stop Versus Other Clusters. 

•I 

For at least two of the groups (10-19. 40-59) there appea^ 
to be a patterned difference between reduction with a nasal plus stop 
cluster as opposed to other clusters, most clearly demonstrable before 
non-ed forns followed by a vowel. The lack of a clear-cut distinction 
on this basis for the oldest group might be explained in terms of the 
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overwhelming dominance of cluster reduction rtegerdlets of the environment. 
At this point ,^ we do not have. « cleer-cut explanation as to why this 
constraint does not appear In the tabulation for speakers in the 20-^9 

year old age group. 

Before leaving the constraint: of the preceding -nasal on the 
incidence of the reduction process, ve should menti^ the potential 
interaction of otKer processes with this one. In our original 
tabulation of nasal + voiced stop clusters, we considered each case 
of stop realisation of some type as an indication of non-reduction* 
regardless of the particular realization of the nasal and the 
stop. But our phonetic transcription reveals that some cases of 
the nasal segment were realized as a nasalized vowel rather than a 
vowel plus a nasal segment, and the consonant was sometimes realized 
a voicele8« glottal stoi(>. Thus, some of the cases tabulated as -non- 
reduced are those like ground , produced phonetically as [ara^l (102:3), 
second as {sekin? ] (104:10) or send [at? 1. It is questionable, 
however,, whether these cases cdn be considered as genuine cases which 
meet our conditions for the application of reduction. If these 
processes operate before^, the potential cluster reduction can ocjcur,' 
they would not meet the conditions for cluster reduction (i>.e; both 
members of the cluster are either vocal or voiceless),, Dcvoicing 
'and nasalization are two processes quite operative in SJE, and both 
have a strong basis fof occurring based on the structure of the 
native language system (cf. Section 3.3.2). If such cases were 
eliminated from our tabulation, the nasal 'constraint wou^d be even 
stronger, and probably; revealed for the 20-39 group of speakers as 
well. However, it would still not explain the difference between 
this group and the surrounding age groups of speakers, 

3^3^1,5 Comparlaon with Other Varieties of English 

We can! conclude our discussion of cluster reduction 
by cdtnparing the incidjence of dfiister reduction for the different groups 
of speakers in SJE, witjh rfeducj^tcfn in a range of other varieties of 

English including bothi representative non-mainstream and mainstream 

•i i ■ ■' 

varieties. ✓ 
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Tjtir^friflpa Variety 



Dot "SA* 

Folloved -si. Followed 

b y Consonant by Consonant 



X Simp 



% Simp 



Not -ed 
Followed 
by Vowel 

% Simp X Sitip 



-ed, Followed 



Middle ClasB White 
Dettoit Speech 

Working Class Black 
Detroit Speech 

^Working Class- White 
N?w York City Adoles- 
cent Speech 

Working Class White 
Adolescent, Rural t 
. Georgia-Florida 1 / 

Speech J 

Working Class Bl(^ck 
Adolescent Rural 
• Georgia-Florida- 
Speech 

Southeastern West 
Virginia Speech 

Puerto Rico Teens 
New Yoxk City 



66. 

IT 



97 



67 



56 



88 



74 



98 



36 



76 



\23 

t 

\ . 
I 



16 



50 



67 



72 



12 



72 



19 



25 



72 



63 



34 



10 



36 



24 



San Juan English 
10-19 Year Old 
20-39 Year Old 
40-59 Year Old 
Above 60 



91 
88 
89 
98 



63 
75 
60 
92 



49 
57 
55 
88 



12 
39 
36 
81 



Table 3.30 Comparison .of Cluster Reduction in Some Other 
Varieties of English 

There are both stoilarltles and differences indicated in Table 
3 30 as SJE consonant cluster .eduction is compared with other varieties 
or English. The regularity of the variable constraints and the ordering 
of constrainte with respect CO ea.h other Is certainly in line with so»c 
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varieties of English. All variable studies of reduction have indicated 
that it will operate more frequently when followed by a consonant than 
when followed by a vowel and more frequently in non-ed clusters than 
in -ed clusters, these are, however, explained most reasonably in 
terms of natural types of processes in LANGUAGE rather than through 
'some type of widespread dialect diffusion. For example, it is a 
natural phonetic process to simplify a CC cluster followed by another 
C since the potential output would be three successive consonants, 
which is a relatively marked and unnatural sequence. The pressure 
to reduce a CC cluster followed by a vowel would not be expected to 
be as strong. Similarly, phonetic segments carrying some grammatical 
information are less likely to be eliminated than those- which do not. 
While the general effect of these constraints may be expected on the 
basis of general principles of variability in language, the ordering 
of these effects with respect to each other may be quite language 
or dialect specific. SJE aligns itself with those varieties of 
English, (including middle-class white speech, Appalachian English, 
etc. ) in which the following consonant is a^sbfonger constraint 
than the grammatical constraint. This may be in line with the fact 
that the grammatical information carried , by the -ed is, in some 
cases » optional within SJE to begin with, so that the absence of 
g.-ammatical information is minimized vis-a-vis its role in some 
varieties of English. 

The figures also reinforce our previous conclusion that this 
reduction should be attributed to source language influence rather 
than any type of diffusion from other non-mainstream varieties of 
English, since the older group of SJE is statistically quite out of 
line with other groups. The prominence of absence in -ed clusters 
for this group clearly suggests that SJE did not model itself 
historically after existing varieties of English in this regard. As 
mentioned previously, the one possible exception to this is the 
supportive role that the surrounding Hispanic English Community might 
have played, but there is no reason to suggest it as any more than 
secondary support for the indigenous pattern. 

Although it is somewhat difficult to compare the analysis under- 
taken here with Leap*s (1977) treatment of cluster simplification in 
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IsUtan English because of a different focus, several observations 
can be made which go beyond the particular types of analysis. The 
qualitative facts concerning Isletan English and SJB are niore 
similar than the impression one might get at first glanca. The 
examples Leap (1977:50) gives tend to support the restriction of 
reduction to those potentially ending in a stop. (e.g. ns and Is 
clusters do not reveal final consonant absence vhile sjt does). 
Furthermore, a restriction similar to' that proposed for 1 plus a 
voiceless stop (l£ is the example given) seems to be operative -fn 
Isletan English as well. Leap attributes this to the non-consonantal 
status- of an interpretation which is in line with Bailey's 

analysis (cf. p. ), and one which would appear preferable in SJS 

as well, due to the status of 1 in this variety (cf. Appendix A ). 
Leap only mentions the case of nt as an example of nasal plus 
voiceless stop reduction, but absence of the Jt of this case is 
certainly not out of line with other analysis, as mentioned earlier. 
For nasal clusters, the crucial cases are m£ and If Isletan 

English regularly reduces «n .item such as lump to jum' or tkdnk to 
thiol, then we would have a significant qualitative difference in a. 
SJE and Isletan English, but if they are^ not regularly reduced it 
would be quite similar to SJE. heap's rule (1977:49) applies only 
to clusters which are voiceless, so it is unclear about the status 
of a voided cluster such as the nd of find . If, however, it were 
generalized to include clusters which would not undergo the devoicing 
of final consonants, to allow for cases such as tin' , it would match 
our observations here. The upshot, however, is that there are no 
serious counterexamples in Leap's treatment. to suggest that the 
reduction affects a set of items substantially different than the 
type of items affected in SJE. 

Although Leap does not examine variable aspects of reduction, 
we would predict the constraint patterns on variability (assuming, 
of course, some varabllity exists) to be similar to those major ones 
cited above, since we maintain a universal basis for the types of 
constraints we have examined here (cf. Wolfram 1973:9). For example, 
we would naturally expect reduction in Isletan English to occur more 
frequently preceding a consonant than a vowel since there is a 

)atural phonetic basis for such a process. We thus conclude that 
he facts concerning Isletan English and SJE do not appear to be 
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in .«lou. conflict. Thl.. of coar.e. 1. not to .ugge.t that there 
I, necessarily .o»e dlffu.lonal basis for thl. slnlUrlty. A. we have 
mentioned repeatedly above, such staUarltle. nay come about quite 
tpdependent of each other. Typological slmllarltle. of the source 
language and natural types of adaptive pwcesses of the English 
language may result In such convergence In social contexts quite 
independent of each other. Certainly, no case for extensive 
diffusion among various non-malnstream varieties of KngUsh. or 
particular varieties of Indian English can be maintained on the 
basis of cluster reduction alone. 

I 

3.3.1.6 Final Consonant Cluster s and -es Suffixes 

In most varieties of English, the regular suffix 
represented in spelling as -s or -es actually takes several different 
forms in pronunciation, depending on the final segment of the base 
vord. If the item ends in a voiced segment other than a sibilant 
(1 e an «-like sound such as ^. z. sh. or zh). the form of the 
suffix is"produced like a z. That is. the plural formation of items 
likebudi IW^r.USS!: t^^^^l* ^'^^ ^^^"^ * If the Kase word 
ends in a voiceless segment other than the sibilants, it ends in 
s, thus, items like kit. maE, and kick would be kits [kits]. m^Ei 
Tm^psl, and kicks [klks] respectively. When the item ends with 
a Sibilant, however, the plural is formed by adding a vowel before 
z This gives us items like buzzes [b^zlzl for buzz, busses [baslz] 
for bus. bushes [bU^Izl for bush and so forth. This pattern of 
alternation between the phonetic form, of the -sZ-es suffix (usually 
referred to as phonological conditioning) may take place regardless 
of the grammatical function of the suffice. Accordingly, it includes 
the -s/.es on plural forms (e.g. bushes, buses), possessive forms (e. 
bush's [bU^Izl flowery Rosels [rozXzl hair), and third person, 
singular present tense verb forms (e.g. He passes [pa. slz] the ball . 
She reaches [rit¥lzl the top). 

In SJE, words corresponding to the s plus stop (£.t . or k) 
clusters of standard English may take the [Izl formation, rather than 
the Isl of standard English. We thus have examples such as (97): 
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(97) a. I'Uke to go to different feasses (fiftlsl ,(114:101) 

b. ...when it comes to tosses Itfisls] and like that (187:97) 

c. Sometimes he comv»8 and asses l« slcl for the money 

d. ...priesses [prlsls) mother (118:675) 

e with their masses lm« sis] (81:151) 

These examples are best understood in terms of the cluster^ 
reduction process we discussed in the previous sections. If we 
have the elimination of the final stop segment, the form ends in a 
sibilant. Once it ends in a sibilant, the regular English rule 
accounts for the particular [Izl form. For example, if a form such 
as test is reduced to tes' , then the regular English rule would make 
the plural tesses (t siz]. The phonetic form of the suffix is 
related to the reduction process by virtue of applying after the 
reduction has eliminated a final stop. The- phonological basis of 
this formation is verified by the fact that the llz] form may occur 
regardless of the partixsular function of the -jB/»ea^ suffix, so 
that the examples given above illuiitrate this form with a possessive, 
plural, or third person singular verb form. 

The occurrence of this particular form of the suffix does 
not show any particular generational restriction in our corpus 
and is found for some older, middle-aged, and younger speakers. It 
does not, however, appear to occur nearly as frequently as it does 
in some other varieties of English where it is found. The fact that 
this production- of the -sy-es suffix is found in other varieties of 
English should not be seen as evidence for a diffusional base for 
its incidence in SJB. It is best seen, as a regular and predicted 
by-product of the cluster reduction in SJE. We may safely predict 
that any variety of English which has extensive final cluster reduction 
can be expected to reveal some Incidence of [Iz] formation of this type. 
Its basis thus lies in the regular phonological conditioning of the 
English -s/-es suffix as it interacts with cluster reduction, regard- 
less of the source of the cluster reduction. 

3.3.1.7 The UnderlvinR Status of Word-Final Clusters 

Throughout the previous discussion, we have spoke as 
if the absence of cluster-final stops in SJB was due to a process 
which eliminates the final member of the cluster. The fact that 
such clusters exist in mainstream varieties of English does not, 
however, serve as sufficient justification for maintaining their 
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existence in another variety of English, whether It be SJg^or some 
other "non-mainstream variety of English. In a certain sense.. the 
use of the term simplification or reduction may be seen as a 
technical label which presupposes that there ^is a cluster to amplify 
or reduce. However, we must see if there is any basis within SJB 
itself which warrants our consideration of thede as simplified from 
»^basic cluster within this system. In this framework, an.appeal 
to mainstream varieties of English is not considered a legitimate 
basis for viewing these clusters as "underlying" each instance 
where the SJE system has one consonant corresponding to the 
standard English cluster. The alternative to the position of 
Simplification (i.e. deletion of the final stop member of clusters) 
is the analysis that '^JE* simply does not have such clusters as an 
inheren^^art of its system. From this perspective, the basic or 
underlying phonological form of itetfis such as find, test, and fact 
simply should be finl, tesl^ and facj. respectively. Since there 
would be no cluster as a part of the base word, naturally, there 
could be no actual process of simplification within the SJE system. 
It should be remembered here that we are viewing SJE as a system 
in its own. right, so that arguments for simplification from other 
varieties would be ruled out, 

TWO arguments are relevant to the status of clusters in 
SJE. First, we must consider the variability of cluster- final stop 
absence among some speakers. If a speaker produces both tesj. and 
test in' approximately the same speech style, it suggests that the 
base item is formed with a cluster which may be subject to / 
slm-^lification.^° If it is clearly variable, as it is for most 
younger and middle-aged, speakers, we have a strong argument for a base 
or underlying cluster and the operation of the simplification process 
within SJE, whatever its historical origin might have been. This case 
cannot, however, be argued for a speaker who show the near-categorical 
absence of the final stop, as several of the speakers in our corpus 
indicate. 

In these cases, another argument becomes relevant. We now may 
■ ask what the status of the potential cluster is when a suffix begitining 
with a vowel is added so that it is no longer word-final. For e.rample, 
how is a form like test produced when a suffix such as -in^ is added? 
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If, however, a fom-««eh «« tesatng ta produced and we have the 
near-categorical production of tea elsewhere, there is no basis for 
positing the base form as test . In this case, the base form of 
the item should probably be considered ted.. 

An examination of speakers who have the highest incidence of 
cluster-final stop absence in our corpus suggests that the answer may 
not bC entirely clear-cut. We do have examples where |he stop is 
not present when the suffix is added, such as (98): 

(98) a. [tesln] 'tasting* (103:10) 

b. . [oils]. 'oldest' (87:4) 

c. Ibllln] 'building' (127:2) 

d. [cllren] 'children' (104:3) 

On the other hand, we have speakers who produce the forms with a 
cluster, so that we see examples such as (99): 

(99) a. [rostid] 'roasted' (106A:1) 

b. [blldln] 'building' (87:2) 

c. [olda^] 'older' (79:3) 

. d. [c^spektln] 'expecting' (104:10) 
Furthermore, examples such as (98) and (99) are not even consistent 
.'within a particalar speaker. Thus, speakers 87 and 104 have items 
where the cluster is present and those where it is not. We even 
have fluctuation for the same form within a speaker, so that one 
speaker (106) gives both [olda^] and [ols^] for 'older' and [blldin] 
and [bllln] for 'building'. Observations such as these suggest a 
(?omewhat individualistic interpvetation. 

For speakers who have no evidence of a cluster when the suffix 
is added and near categorical absence elsewhere, we can suggest that 
the base fom\ must be one without the final stop. That is, t^here 
is no simplification, because there is no evidence supporting 
clusters within their system. Another alternative is that there are 
particular items in a speaker's inventory for which the base form 
does not have a cluster, but that there are other items which do 
appear to have an underlying cluster. This is probably the most 
reasonable interpretation for some of the older speakers, since 
there is usually some fluctuation of this type. Finally, when 
speakers show clear evidence of the cluster before a suffix but a 
single consonant elsewhere, the simplification process is most 
reasonable. Base forms ending in clusters is clearly the predominant 
pattern for a majority of middle-aged andj>ractically all younger 
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•p*akers of SJB. We thus conclude that the linguistic process^f 
timpUf^cation is clearly justified for the current versions of the 
variety, .although the evidence from some older speakers suggests 
that this was not always the case. 

3.3.2 Devoicing and Glottalizattont Syllable ■ Final d 

• The production of syllable-final d in words such as 
bad , wood , and hardly serves as a focal point for two of the most 
prominently mentioned pronunciation characteristics of the varieties 
of English spoken by Indians in the Southwest. One characteristic 
which turns up regularly in references to these varieties is the 
phenomenon of devoicing. By devoicing here, we mean the use of a 
voiceless consonant corresponding to a voiced consonant in mainstream 
varieties of English. Thus, the pronunciation of an item such 
as ^ood something like pot , lob as Jo£, or leave as leafe exemplify 
such a correspondence. Typically, the process of devoicing is 
restricted to stop consonants, such as b, d, and £ and fricatives. 
Including zh, v, and th (the voiced variant in items such as 
smooth and breathe ). The stops and fricatives are generally united 
under the more general classification of "obstruents". 

The devoicing of obstruents has been mentioned for several 
different varieties of Indian English in the Southwest with quite 
different ancestral language sources. Thus, Miller (1977:112) 
mentions devoicing as a characteristic of the English spoken by the 
Pima Indians in Arizona and Penfield (1976:30) notes its occurrence 
for Mohave, Hopi, and Navajo varieties of English in Arizona. Within 
the Pueblos of New Mexico, Leap (1977:48) describes devoici^Jg as a 
characteristic of Isletan English and Stout (1979:48) observes 11 for 
' Keresan English in Santa Ana. The study of devoicing in SJE thus 
may have eventual implications beyond the descriptiou of this 
particular system, although we most certainly start with a thorough 
understanding of how devoicing operates within this variety. 

Another characteristic^often cited as typical of Ind;lan English 
varieties in the Southwest is the use of the glottal stop [?] 
(produced by the abrupt closing and release of the vocal bands). 
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This feature merges with devoicing for syllable- final d in that it 

is the common phonetic realization of syllable- final d* rather 

than simr\ [t]. Although no extensive studies of the glottal' 

stop in other varieties of Indian English have been offered, 

several different observers have noted that it is ao prominent 

characteristic of Indian English varieties in the Rio Grande. 

Dubois' impression do^s not appear uncommon: 

My impression. . .of some Native. American English 
speakers of New Mexico is that they exhibit, in 
varying degrees,. . .extensive use of glottal stops. 
(1978:3) 

Penfield (1977:30) goes beyond the impressionistic observation of 
this characteristic by documenting its incidence in varieties of 

« 

English spoken by the Mohave, Hopi, and Navajo of Arizona. As 

Penfield points out, extended use .of the glottal stop has been 

cited as one of those characteristics uniting a number of varieties 

of Indian English spoken in the Southwest. 

Another claim [about proni;^ciation in varieties of 
Indian English], though not clearly stated in the 
literature, is that there is a certain "sameness" 
in the English speech of American Indians. Two 
hypotheses seem to exist regarding '.his claim. 
The first is that the "sameness" is due to the presence 
of the glottal stop, common in so many Indian languages. 
Some of the "sameness" in varieties of Indian English 
is often contributed to the carry-over of this feature. 
The second hypothesis seems to be that there is a 
similarity in vocal quality of American Indian speech 
when speaking English. (1977:27) 

The role of the glottal stop, then, may loom central in the 
ultimate determination of relationships among different varieties 
of Indian English. While our own study may not resolve immediately 
some of the more important questions about these relationships, it 
is essential to start with a clear-cut understanding of how the 
glottal actually operates in those varieties where it is found. 
From this perspective, our investigation of glottals for syllable 
final-d in SJE provides us with^a first step in any comparison of 
varieties. 
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3;3.2.1 The Incidence of Devo^ctng for d 

There are niimerous cases in our SJB corpus where a ^ 
tyliable-final d is realized *as a glottal stop I?] or [tl, with 
the foitner being by f ar *the predominant phonetic realization. 
When we ^eak of syllable -final d devoicing here, we Are limiting 
ourselves to those cases of d which follow a vowel. In those 
cases where the d is preceded b^ a consonant, (e.g. build, find) 
itjta subject to cluster reduction as discussed in Section 3,3.1. 
This, of course, is a quite different process which results in 
absence rather than devoicing. 

Following are the "types of examples relatively common among 
some speakers in our corpus. In these examples, it- may be noted 
that a preceding r is considered to be- a vowel ratiher than a 
consonant, since a preliminary investigation indicated that d . 
following r behaves like those cases where d followed a true vowel 
rather than the cases where it followed a true consonant. 
(100) a. [hffi? ] 'had' (79:3), 

b. [he? start] »headstart' (104:2) 

c. [har? 1 'hard' (130:3) 

d. Ite^InlstreSln] 'administration' (104:1) 

e. I gl«^ li 1 'gladly' (102:3) 

f. [sc? ] 'said' (85:10) 

Examples such as those given above indicate that the glottal can be 
realized regardless of where the corresponding d may occur in the 
word, as long as it is syllable-f inal. 

While the examples given above define the qualitative dimensions 
of d devoicing to some extent, they do not indicate the relattv^- * 
frequency with which it occurs for various speakers. This is done 
in Table. 3.31 where the relatiy.e frequency of d devoicing is tabulated 
f or 20 Speakers. These speakers represent the four age grc >ps 
differentiated elsewhere in our study. Like other pronunciation 
variables, it is necessary to distinguish between several relevant 
,honological contexts which may affect the relative incidence of the 
form. In our tabulation in Table 3.3l , we distinguish between a 
following vowel (_V), consonant ( C), and' pause ( //). (i.e. 
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cither the end of an utterance or a short, silent hesitation before 
continuing). In Addition to devoicing, we recognize the possible 
absence of a stop .d. Thus, figures are given for both devoicing 
and absence in relation to the petential number ^f cases in which 
d might have- been realized in the standard English' correspondence. 
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Devoicing of Syllable-Final d Among Four Age Groups of 
San Juan English Speakers 
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A number of observations can be made on the basis of Table 3.31. 
In the first place^, we note that the absence or "deletion" of d is 
a process which is almost totally restricted to the context of a : 
following consonant. None, of the groups show any significant in- 
cidence of d absence wheh 4.t is followed by a vowel or pause » ^Th 
is, there is a consonant regularly corresponding to standard English 
d in contexts such as good eee or simply ,£224' On the other hand, 
d may be absent when followed by a consonant, as in contexts such 
as gooH boy, or ba' -guy . These instances, however, do not appear to 
be unique to SJE, and have been explained through as assimilation 
rule by Bailey (1969). „ In this process, t and »d can assimilate to 
a following consonant (£ or k) or a labial consonant (b and £>. 
This gives forms such as goob boy for good boy , bag guy for bad guy 
knd so forth. /6nce these double consonants occur, they may be 
redjdced. to a single consonant giving goo* boy and ba' pjuy . This 
"natural assimilation process thus appears to take care of most 
cases of d absence in SJE, ^though It might be extended somewhat 
beyond this. For example^ it would appear that syllable- final d 
in an unstressed syllable .can be deleted regardless of the following 
consonant (e.g. fltte' ajyes ). This, however, may also be character- 
istic of c&sual spbken stahdard English so that we do not maintain 
,that there' Is any significant difference In the absence of syllable- 
final d In SJE and its absence In this context In most mainstream 
varieties of English. 

•, ■ The incidence of devolcing for d in SJE is, however, quite 
different from most mainstream varieties of English. The only case 
of final d devolcing in most mainstream varieties is in an un- 
stressed syllable within a wo'^^ (e.g. [stupi?] for 'stupid' or 
(handrl? ] for 'hundred') (Wolftam and Fasold 1974:139). SJE has 
extensive devolcing regardless of the" word stri^ss pattern. As 
seen in Table 3.31 the'rfe is some devolcing before a following 
vowel and extensive devolcing before i>on-vowels (i.e. a following 
consonant and pause). The figures would even be higher for the 
incidence of devolcing if those cases where the d was absent 
because of the prior operation of the assimilation process cited 
above were eliminated from the tabulation. 

t 
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. The consistently lower frequencies of devolcing before a 
following vowel way be explained as a possible consequence of syllable 
restructuring, i% which d does not function unambiguously as a 
syllable- final segment when followed by a vowel. Between vowels, 
d may behave in a more ambisyllabic fashion. That is , it may serve 
as the beginning or onset of one syllable while functioning as the 
offset or end of another syllable. This is particularly true in 
^s^al speech, where the d may be rapidly produced^so that it is a 
flap phonetically [^] rather than a true stop. (e.g. , in a phrase 
such as bad at school the d may be realized as Irl.). The lowered 
incidence of devoicing in this intervocalic context, then, is 
probably best explained as a,^function of the potential indeterminancy 
of the syllable position of the d. Even with this consideration in 
mind, we observe that there are speakers who do realize devoicing 
in this context to some extent. 

Table 3.31 shows syllable- final d devoicing to be well- 
represented throughout the community of SJE speakers; its incidence 
Is well documented among all age groups. Furthermore, it reveals 
a fairly stable pattern in the levels at which it occurs among the 
different age groups of speakers when they are considered as a whole. 
This is not to say, however, that there is a completely homogeneous 
pattern of devoicing to be found in SJE. We already noted that most 
speakers restrict the incidence of devoicing before a vowel, but 
there are individual speakers who have significant levels of 
devoicing in this context. There is a small group of speakers, more 
typically those of the older generations , who may have as many as 
half or two-thirds of all potential cases of d before a vowel 
devoiced. By tho same token, roost speakers have substantial occurrence 
of devoicing before a consonant or a pause, but there is subset of 
speakers who have only token occurrences of devoicing in this context. 
Thus, f^yllable-final d devoicing is a stable pattern across several 
genorations of SJE speakers, but there are individual speakers who 
do not follow the predominant pattern for one reason or another. 

J, 3. 2. 2 Comparison with Other Varieties 

The devoicing of syllable-final d (including both the 
(t'J and [?] phonetic realizations) is not a characteristic which is 
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ftecessarily unique to SJE or other varieties of Indian English. This pro- 
duction is well-documented for other non-mainstream varieties of English 
as veil (Wolfram and Fasold 1974:137). Naturally, this raises the 
quest on of how devoicing of syllaHle-f inal d in SJE compares with that 
found in those other varieties where it is found. In Table 3.32, we have 
taken the figures for d absence and devoicing for the four age groups of 

SJE speakers and compared them with three non-Indian varieties for which 

33 

this phenomenon has been tabulated. These are middle-class white and 

uorking-clas.s Mack speech from Detroit, and Puerto Rican English as 

spoken by first generation teenagers in New York City. 

In Table 3.32 the incidence of both absence and devoicing for d 

are given. Only two main linguistic contexts are differentiated for 

our comparison here, a following vowel as opposed to a following non-vowel 

(i.e. consonant or pause). 

V 7o Non-d 

% Absent % Devoiced Realized 

y _Non-V __V ^Non-V V ^Non-V 

Middle-Class White 1.3 3.7 0.0 0.6 1.3 • 4.3 

Speech: Detroit 

Working-class Black 

Speech: Detroit 11.5 26. 8.3 41.0 19.8 67.4 



Puerto Rican English 



New York City 20.6 

San Ju3n English 

10-19 Year nid 4.1 

20-3; Year Old 0.0 

40-59 Year Old 1.0 

Above 60 0.0 



57.9 


2.6 


18.3 


23.2 


76.2 


14.8 


17.3 


50.2 


21.4 


65.0 


23.4 


18.9 


38.0 


18.9 


61.4 


13.5 . 


26.9 


48.3 


27.9 


61.8 


15.4 


33.3 


48.8 


33 • 3 


64.2 



Table 3.32 Comparison of Consonant Absence and Devoicing for 

S^'ilable-Final d in Different Varieties of English, 
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Some interesting similarities and d^ifferences among the 
varieties can be observed on the basis of Table 3.32. Our Immediate 
attention Is drawn to the fact that d absence is considerably more 
typical in the other non-mainstream varieties of English (I.e. 
Puerto Rican English and Vernacular Black English) than it is in 
the groups of SJE speakers. This is true for both the following 
vowel and non-vowel contexts. On the other hand, the frequency 
'of devoicing is t:ypically higher for the SJE groups. Thus, we may 
say that SJE speakers tend to have more devoicing of syllable- final 
.d than the other non-mainstream groups, whereas the other groups 
have more d deletion. The total incidence of non-d realization 
(i.e. either absent or devoiced) is not appreciably different 
for the non-mainstream groups, but the distribution of the variants 
used as a correspondence for standard English d is the non-mainstream 
varieties differs. 

When the investigation of glottal usage is extended beyond 
the simple tabulation for syllable- final d, we find that differences 
between SJE and other varieties which go beyond the quantitative 
distributional pattern. x>f the variants found in Table 3.32. The 
range of contexts for the glottal in SJE extends beyond that found 
In other non-mainstream varieties. This difference Includes the 
types of consonants to which the glottal may correspond in standard 
English and the contexts in which it may occur. For example, we have 
several examples where the glottal is used for a stop other than d 
or t., as in [tr« fl? ] for traffic (131:62) or [lay? ] for like 
(102:46). While such cases are, admittedly, not freq'.ent and most 
correspond to k or cases of this type are not cited for other non- 
mainstream varieties of English. In SJE glottal stops may also be 
used in between two vowels, so that a vowel cluster W may be 
restructured as a VfV sequence. This may take place between words 
(e.g. [mi^i^a^]' for me either (144:53) or even with certain types 
of vowel combinations within a word (e.g. [aprlsi7e? ] for 
appreciate (102a:62). This process may also interact with other 
phonological operations within SJE, such as the nasalization of 
vowels for nasal segments. We thus have the following types of 
examples : 
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(101) a. tg5?al 'gonna' <85j430) 

b. [dtp ay] 'then I' (144:530) 

c. [8p??8 ] 'spend a' (76:28) 

In standard varieties o£ English, a word beginning with vowel may 
have a glottal when it is the initial item of an utterance (e.g. 
l?« palz] In Apples are good ) but it is typically not realized 
once the item is no longer initial (e.g. [«p©l] in pretty apple ). 
In SJE the use of the glottal is not necessarily restricted in 
this way, and may be used to separate potential vowel clusters 
i^ether they are at the beginning of an utterance or not. 

We conclude that the use of the glottal in SJE shows 
qualitative and quantitative differences when compared with those 
non-mainstream varieties of English which have been studied. Given 
such observed differences, it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
correspondence of the glottal for syllable-final d in SJE is probably 
best attributed to the persistent influence of the source language 
sound system. As mentioned elsewhere, the glottal is one of the 
few consonants which can occur syllable-finally in Tewa, and is a very 

* 

common segment in the phonological system. That its influence would 
continue to exert itself in SJE, albeit in a somewhat restricted 
role compared to Tewa, is certainly not surprising. 

3.3.2.3 Syllable-Final d and General Obstruent Devolclng 

At the beginning of our discussion, we mentioned that 
syllable- final d might provide us with insight into both the use of 
the glottal and the more general devoicing pattern in SJE, Up to 
this point, we have not looked at the relationship that d has with 
the more general devoicing pattern for obstruents. There are many 
examples of obstruent devoicing in SJE such as (102): 

(102) a. Ihaef] 'have' (130:1) 

b. tpruf] 'approve' (130:2) 

c. [ klos] 'close' (130:f) 

d. [bik] 'big' (130:3) 

e. [vllltiSl 'village' (130A:1) 

Any consideration of syllable-final. d in tenns of the more 
general process of devoicing must naturally examine its relation to 
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•xamples suA as those presented above. In order to see this relation- 
ship, we have tabulated the incidence of general devoicing of obstrtients 
for eight of the speakers included in our tabulation of d devoicing. 
Two of the five speakers from each of the four age groups were 
selected for this comparison. For each age group, the speaker with 
the lowest and the one with the highest overall d devoicing were 
chosen for this tabulation.,^^ This selection will give us some 
Indication whether syllable-final d devoicing correlates with more 

general obstruent devoicing. 

In order to keep our tabulation as comparable as possible, we 
have tabulated only general obstruent devoicing which takes place 
in syllable- final position following a vowel. The general devoicing 
tabulation includes all syllable-final fricatives (e.g. z, zh, v) and 
stops (^,b) other than d. Furthermore, we have not considered those 
cases of an obstruent which may involve suffixes added to the base 
word. such as suffixial [2]. The figures for syllable- final d deletion 
and other types of obstruent devoicing are given in Table 3.33. The 
total number of potential instances for devoicing includes only 
those cases where some consonant is still present, so that instances 
where deletion of d or another consonant may have taken place are 
not considered in the figures here. Four different phonological 
contexts are distinguished in our tabulations in Table 3.33: (1) 
a following vowel (e.g. big egg, bad egg) (2) a following voiced 
consonant (e.g.. live goat , bad goat ) (3) a following voiceless 
consonant (e.g. five kids , bad kids ) and (4) a following pause 
(e.g. alive, bad) . These distinctions are similar to our previously- 
dbfined contexts for syllable- final d, with the additional 
distinction of following consonants on the basis of their voicing. 
It is hypothesized that a following voiceless consonant will favor 
devoicing over a following voiced one, since this is a natural 
type of assimilation pattern we might expect in language. 



2U0 
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Total 



Sub 



Dev/T %Dev *i)ev/T 



yd 

K 



Dev/T 



VI 

7a)ev 



Dev/T t«Dev Dev/T %Dev 



116 


d 6/14 


42:9 


14/15 


93.3 


11/12 


91.7 


15/26 


57.7 


46/67 


68.7 




^obfa/u 


• 27.2 


7/20 


35.0 


4/10 


40.0 


7/16 


43.8 


21/57 


36.8 


120 


d 2/25 


.8.0 


5/16 


31.3 


2/7 


28.6 


6/22 


27.3 


15/70 


21.4 






9.7 


4/37 


10.8 


9/19 


47.4 


6/21 


28.6 


22/109 


20.2 


94 


d 8/16 


50.0 


6/7 


85.7 


9/10 


90.0 


7/7 


100.0 


30/40 


75.0 




0661^ 2/12 


16.7 


3/16 


18.8 


5/7 


71.4 


^--^ 3/5 


.60.0 


13/40 


32.5 


114 


d 0/11 


0.0 


1/10 


. 10.0 


1/9 


11.1 


0/3 


'0.0 


2/33 


6.1 




0/32 ' 


• 0.0 


1/28 


3.6 


3/12 ' 


25.0 


2/9 


22.2 


6/81 


7.4 


130 


d 12/21 


57.1 


21/23 


91.3 


10/11 


90.9 


5/9 


55.6 


48/64 


75.0 




%Sfyi6/35 


45.7 


12/27 


44.4 


19/29 


65.5 


10/12 


83.3 


57/103 


55.3 


80 


d 3/28 


10.7 


5/22 


22.7 


3/16 


18.8 


4/il 


36.4 


15/77 


19.5 




Ogjer 1/40 


2.5 


4/44 


9.1 


8/33 


24.2 


4/13 


30.8 


17/130 


13.1 


102 


d 8/12 


66.7 


19/^4 


' 79.2 


6/8 


75.0 


7/11 


63.6 


. 40/55 


72.7 




Other f./2K 
Obs. ^'^^ 


24.0 


13/38 


34.2 


14/27 


51.9 


3/5 


60.0 


36/95 


37.9 


87 


d 1/19 


5.3 


2/8 


25.0 


1/8 


12.5 


12/16 


75.0 


16/51 


31.4 




Other 8/30 


26.7 


5/22 


22.7 


7/17 


41.2 


15/18 


83.3 


35/87 


40.2 


Total d 40/146 


27.4 


73/125 


58.4 


43/81 


53.1 


56/105 


53.3 


212/457 


46.4 




°te9/217 


18.0 


49/232 


21.1 

* 


69/154 


44.8 


50/99 


50.5 


207/702 


29.5 



Table 3.33 Comparison of d devoicing with other Obstruent Devoicing 
for Eight Representative Speakers of San Juan English 
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The comparison of general obstruent devolclng with a syllable- 
final d shows both patterns of convergence and diverfeunce. Perhap 
the most important structured difference between these phenomena 
la the effect of the constraints on their variability. Obstruents 
other than d are quite sensitive to whether the following consonant 
is voiced or wiceless and show the clear effects of an assimilation 
process. That is, obstruents other than d are much more likely to 
be devoiced if the fdllowing consonant is voiceless. On the other 
hand, syllable- final d does not show any sensitivity to the voicing 
of following segment. In fact, there is more (but not statistically 
Significant) devolclng when the following segment is voiced. Given 
the difference, we can hardly conclude that syllable*. final d devolclng 
Is simply part of a more general' devolclng pattern. This difference 
may be due to the fact that th„e prominent phonetic realization of the 
d is the glottal stop and not simply the voiceless counterpart of 
the voiced consonant (such as s for z, k for ^, and so forth). Other 
studies of glottal stop realization for. d In different varieties of 
English (Wolfram 1969:101) have also indicated that it is not 
sensitive to the voicing of the following consonant. Furthermore, 
such studies have indicated that d devoicing may operate quite 
independent of other types of devoicing. ^ 

The variance between general obstruent devoicing and d is 
also supported by a difference in the effect of the following vowel. 
There is very little difference between the effect of the following 
vowel and voiced consonant for general obstruent devoicing, but 
this effect is quite significant for d. We can observe that vowels, 
which are voiced, typically merge with voiced pnsonants to restrict 
devoicing for general obstruents. The crucial influence for general 
obstruents, then, is the effect of following voicing, whether It be 
a vowel or consonant. Voicing inhibits the devoicing of general 
obstruents. On the other hand, the contrast between a vowel and 
consonant is quite clearly Important in restricting the incidence 
of d devoicing. A vowel inhibits the incidence of devoicing as 
opposed to a voiced or voiceless consonant. 
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A finAl dlfferithee between d and general obatruent devalclng 
is found In th^ft frequency levels at which these processes operate 
tot'fioc^ of the speakers represented In Table 3.33, It Is observed 
that 'those speakers who represent the high' frequency levels of d 
devolclng (speakers 116, 94, 130, 102) typically reveal much higher 
levels of d devolclng than general obstruent devolclng. On the 
other hand, those speakers who havA more limited d devolclng (Speakers 
120, 114, 80, 87) do not Indlcatdt appreciable, differences between, d 
devolclng and general obstruent devolclng* This Is Illustrated In 
the differences for these two sets of speakers In Table 3.34. 



Klgh-Level <♦ Devolclng 
Speakers 



Low-Level d Devolclng 
Speakers 



X d Dev % Other Obs Dev 



116 
94 
130 
102 

Mean % 



68.7 
75.0 
75.0 
72.7 



36.8 
32.5 
55.3 
37.9 



120 
114 
80 
87 



% d i)ev 

21.4 
6.1 
19.5 
31.4 



% Other Obs Dev 

20.2 
7.4 
13.1 
40.2 



72.8 



40.6 



19.6 



20«2 



Table 3i34. Comparison of d Devolclng and General Obstruent 
Devolclng for Klgh-Level and Low-Level Users of 
d Devolclng. 



Obviously, the frequency levels of high-level and low- level d 
devolclng users do not correlate In a parallel way. This Is not to 
say, however, that there Is no correlation at all. Generally 
a higher incidence of general obstruent devolclng will correlate 
with a higher Incidence of d devolclng, as Indicated in Table 3.35, 
which gives the rank order of the frequency levels for the eight 
speakers presented in Table 3.34. 
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SylUble-rinal d Devolclng Other Obstruent Devolcing 
Kahk Order of Frequency Rank Order of Frequency 



Speaker X30 * 1.5 i 

94 1.5 5 

102 ' % 3 3 

116 4 ^ 

87 5.2 

120 6 6 

80 7 7 

114 8 8 



" Table 3.35. Rank Order of Eight Speakers in the Frequency-I^vel 

of Syllable-Final d and General Obstruent Devoicing 




Although there may be occasional exceptions, Table 3.35 
illifetrates the correlation in the high use of d devoicing and higher 
obstruent devoicing. We must remember, however, that the frequency 
distribution is not proportional, since high frequency users of d 
devoicing will have proportionately less general obstruent devoicing 
than low frequency users of d devoicing. 

We conclude that both obstruent devoicing and syllable- final 
d devoicing f.re relatively compiop for some speakers of SJK ^ut they 
do not appear to be derived bj identical processes. Apparently, the 
fact that d is predominantly r-jalized as a glottal stop distinguishes 
it from other types of generalized obstruent devoicing where the 
corresponding voiceless obstruent is simply realized. There are 
certainly similarities in the processes, but there are sufficient 
qualitative and quantitative differances to set them apart. 

General obstruent devoicing has already been cited by others 
as a function of influence from the native language system in SJE. 
Thus, Speirs (1966:42) cites the use of s for z fts an indication of 
"those who speak English with an accent". Descriptions of Tewa 
phonology (e.g. Hoijer and Dozier 1949:14, Speirs 1966:78) do not 
include any voiced obstruents in syllable- final position. By the same 
token, however, they do not include voiceless obstruents in this 
position, with the exception of the glottal and [hi. Thus, it is not 
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a simple Isomorphic correspondence relationship which accounts £or 
the devolclng phenomena. The volcelessness of the final obstruents 
imist be supported by the naturalness of devolclng in word»final 
position. There Is ample evidence (c£. Schane 1973) that the 
principles of phonetic naturalness will result in a voiceless rather 
than a voiced obstruent In this position. Thus, principles of 
source language Influence and general phonetic naturalness would 
seem to combine as an explanation ^£or the devolclng phenomena observed 
in SJE. 

. 3.3.2.4 The ^tension of Devolclng 

In the preceding .sections, we limited ourselves to 
the discussion of devolclng in syllable- final position following a 
vowel. The effect of devolclng may, however, extend beyond that of 
a^^single final obstruent. Under certain conditions, devolclng may 
characterize a cluster of final consonants as opposed to a single 
consonant. This is particularly true for clusters involving the 
addition of the -sZ-es suffix. For example, we may get combinations 
of standard English d plus £ or v plus £ which are realized as 
voiceless clusters in SJE, ts and fs, respectively. We therefore 
have examples such as the following: 

(103) a. [kits] 'kids' (130:14) 

b. [rfclatlfs] 'relatives' (130:2) 

c. [tramps] 'tribes' 0(129 :4) 

d. [ra^ts] 'rides' (116:2) 

Since all these cases Involve the addition of a suffix 5 we may 
hypothesize that the final voiced obstruent of the base word is 
initially devoiced, leaving the final segment of the base word voice- 
less (e.g. [kld]-^ [kit]). Once this has taken place, the regular 
application of the suffix will automatically attach the [s] rather 
than the [z] tu the voiceless consonant (e»g* [kid]-* [kit] + [s]*>[klts]. 

In connection with this observation, we note that SJE speakers, 
do not typically have a class of noun ..and pronoun forms where the final 
voiceless obstruent of a slngula.r form becomes voiced with the additloti 
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of H plural [z\ . In standard English^ forms such as sjslf > leaf 
and path voice the final fricative in adding the plural suffix, thv^^ 
producing forms such as selves [selvz] , leaves [livz] and paths 
[pm^z], *As we might expect, these forms retain tlieir voiceless 
final segment in SJE pluralization, thus adding [s], so that we 
get selfs [selfs] , leafs [llfs] and paths [p« Os]. Such cases . 
are best viewed as a natural by-product of the final devoicing 
tendency of SJE. 

When an obstruent follows an n or l, we may still get 
devoicing of the final segment. This particular process may result 
in verb forms such as (104): 

(104) a. [smtltl 'smelled' (80:15) 

b. [kilt] 'killed' (144:122) 

c. [kalt] 'called' (116:591) 

d. [fa\t] .. 'found' (130:5) 

e. [Urnt] 'learned' (106:6) 

It is observed that forms such as these match other varieties 
of English where ^ particular subclass of verbs is subject to 
devoicing (e.g. Hoard and Sloat 1971:49; Wolfram and Christian 1975:290). 
For these varieties, the devoicing process is largely restricted to 
this particular class of verbs. We would suggest, however, that in 
SJE. the devoicing of these verb forms should be, related to the more 
general devoicing process discussed above. Evidence for this inter- 
pretation is derived from the fact that this devoicing may follow 
an n or JL when the d is part of a base wcrd as well as a suffix, as 
in cases such as (105)j^ 

(105) a. [tnt] 'end' (130:50) 

b. [Iffint] 'land' (130:128) 

c. ka\t] 'around' (103:3) 

d. [frtnt] 'friend' (188:4) 

I 

e. [bolt] 'bald' (116:22) 

Examples such as these suggest that the devoicing following 
n and 1 is not restricted to a specific subset of verbs, as is the 
case for other varieties of English where these verb forms may be 
found. The devoicing then, may affect the final member of nd and Id 
clusters regardless of the particular grammatical function of the 
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item and Is simply an extended context for devolclng. Haturally. 
it can only apply to those cases, which have not already been sub- 
jected to the cluster slmpUficatlon/process ve discussed In Section 
3 3.1. For some speakers, the prior operation of cluster simplifi- 
cation drastically reduces the number of nd and M Items on which 
devolclng may actually occur. 

More supporting evidence for the general explanation of the 
devolclng following n and 1 comes from tl^e devolclng affecting nz 
and Iz clusters. These clusters also may devoice the final segment, 
giving Items, with U and ns clusters (e.g. [kolsl 'calls* Iblls] 
/ ^bills'). In the case ,of ns clusters, a £ is often Inserted so that 
we get an item like lines produced as [laVs] (116:491) or cousins 
as tkaslntsl (133:341). Although the Insertion of the t is often 
found as a transition between ns clusters in standard English (e.g. 
Isfcntsl rsense'), the t tends to be produced more forcefully 
in SJP than is found in other varieties where it is inserted. This 
may be due to the fact that cluste1:s such as ts have significant 
status within the sound system of Tewa. At any rate, once the 
final member of the nz cluster is devoiced, the t may be inserted. 
Stop insertion of ^ this type is dependent on prior devolclng. 

3.3.2.5 Non-Final Devolclng 

There occur in SJE some instances of devolclng which 
do not appear to be either syllable or' word-final. One such type 
. of devolclng appears to extend the context of the final devolclng rule 
so that devoicing is retained when a suffix is added. Thus, the 
speaker who produces [blltlrj ] for standard English [blldl^ 1 building 
' (133:110) and (olta^] for [oU^] older appears to have retained a 
devoicing which originally affected a word-final item (i.e, build 
and old). This, however, is not common in our corpus and isolated 
cases can only be found for several of the middle-aged and older 
speakers* 

A devoicing process somewhat more widespread- in SJE Involves 
' (zl between vowels, where we may get items such as cousins^ produced , 
as cou[sllns (133:345) corresponding to standard English cou[zUns or 
eatsUy (83:148) corresponding to eajsl y.. This is somewhat pre- 
dictable because of the lack or contrast between [si and [z] in the 
ancestral language systems; only [si is given Inmost phonological 
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descriptions of Tewa (e.g. Holjer and Dozler 1949; Speirs 1966). The 
general devolcing process Intervocalically is. probably the reason tliat 
a form such as house pluralizes as hou[8]e8 in S'** as opposed to 
houfzles . W>^ile there are certainly other varie— es of English vhich 
change the [z] to [s] in plui<felizing this form, an explanation in 
terms of the general devoicing of intervocalic z is mbre consistent 
vlth the overall system of Sji than the attribution of this form to 
diffusion from one of^the other varieties of English where it occurs.^ 

There are also occasional cases where voiced stops may be 
devoiced intervocalically, &o that we have Instances of sober as 
Bolpler (85:221)., eagle as ea[k]le (133:157), and argue as.ar[k3ue 
(85:188). Examples such as these are not as explainable in terms 
of the ancestral language, since all evidence indicates a contrast 
between voiced and voiceless stops in these types of phonological 
contexts (e;g. [b] and [p] , [g] and [k]). Examples sx^h as these 
are. however, relatively infrequent and only found in older -speakers. 
Ho apparent explanatioi*. for these realizations can be offered at 
this point. * 

3.3.2.6 Vowel Devoicing 

Not all devoicing in SJE is restricted to the 
consonants. Under certain conditions it is also possible to get cases 
in which a vowel may be voiceless. If a vowel is in a relatively 
unstressed syllable and surrounded by voiceless consonants it may 
become voiceless, thus making the entire syllable voiceless. We thus 
have examples such as the following where the subscript under, the 
vowel indicates that it is voiceless: 

(106) a. [sapstjtuts] 'substitutes' (146:22) 

b. [plesjs] 'places' (103A:56) 

c. [Intjtemlntl 'entertainment' (99A:96) 

d. [kffipftl] 'capitol' (103A:49) 

e. [grosris] 'groceries' (130:3) 
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In examples such as those above « It Is noted that the determining 
environment for vowel devolclng' Is formed only after the prior operation 
of consonant "devolclng (e.g. a [z] to [s]"^ deyolcing of an r following 
a voiceless consonant becoming volcelesr). Tne devolclng^of a vowel 
vh^h Is the "peak" or nucleus of Vhe syflable /results. In a totally 
voiceless syllable since the surrounding consonants are filap voice** 
less^ Although th£s phenomenon Is not particularly frequent, It 
does characterize some Individuals, particularly middle-aged and older 
speakers. " . 

It Is Interesting to note that vowels ln> Tewa may apparently 
be realized phonetically as voiceless under certain conditions « Holjer 
and Dozier (1949:143) thus observe: 

• * ! * 

Weak. syllables ) on. the other hand^ have no discernible 

pitch accent but are tnarlcedly less stressed than pitch**. 

accented syllables and, in rapid speech* may even be . • 

whispered^ ««»Weak syllables never occur £^8 free fonns 

and usually are found at the ends of Utterances « * » 

Speirs (1966:50) describes a voiceless vowel offgllde (i^e. 
a vowel or [h] following a regularly voiced vowel peak) for Tewa 
rather than a voiceless vowel per se» but notes that the degree of 
volcelessness may "range from zero to quite pronounced". He further 
notes that "It may occur preceding voiceless stops and affricates , * 
sibilants, and velar fricatives." Quite obviously, there are certain 
similarities in Tewa vowel devoicing and the conditions we specified 
for vowel devoicing in SJE, such as the lack of stress and voiceless 
consonants following the vowel • The overlay of Tewa system, then, 
seems apparent, although the manifestation of volcelessness^^ in this 
ontext also appears to be a natural context for vowel devoij6ing« 

A type of voiceless offjjlide something like that described for \ 
Tewa by Speirs can also be found for some speakers of SJE, particularly^ 
at the end of an utterance^ In some cases, the vowel may simply fade/ 
into voicelessjiess, so that baby might be realized as baby[h] or reaAy 
as ready [h]^ In other cases, this voiceless offgllde is prominent 
as a correspondence of a final consonantal segment in standard English , 
particularly 1^ and the nasals » This results in the production of an 
item like school something like schoo[h] or mine as mi[h] » 
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As ^ have f;een In the above preientation, t;Rere are a number 
of way* In which this characteristic is manifested in SJB. Some of 
these are shared with other varieti^ of English, but some are apparently 
peculiar to this system, and are attributable to source language in- 
fluence. ' ' 

3.3.3 Depalatallzatlon and De labialization 

In standard English, there are a number of consonants 
which release 'into a palatal glide before an ensuing vowel segment. 
Phonetically, this palatal glide appear* to function as a type of 
transition between the consonant and vowel segment. (In our treat- 
went, we shall represent this palatal as [y] phonetically, with its 
transitional status iadicated'by r«;i8ing it above the line.) In 
terms of the phonological system, there is soi^'e question whether 
the palatal should be considergd as a release of the consonant, 
an ons*»t to the vowel, or a unit which has segmental status in its 
own .ight. Although the palatal glide shows some sensitivity to 
dialect variafjn within standard varieties of English, . it typically 
can follow several different types of consonants, including -nasals 
. (e.g. m), fricatives (e.g. f) and stops (e.g. k). It also occurs 
in both stressed and unstressed syllables. The following examples 
represent some of the typical cases found across various standard 
English varieties. 

Stressed Syllables Unstressed Syllables 

Phonetic Representation Phonetic Representation 

[f^u] 'few' IrEg^ala-] 'regulai? 

[p^upmi 'pupil' [aembyallns] 'ambulance' 

[k^ub] 'cube' Imliyanl 'million' 

. [v^u] 'view' I3«n^^l 'junior' 

' [byuXil 'beauty' Wb.^^\^\ 'popular' 

While the palatal ly] may be precv-ded by a range of consonants 
(but not all), the above list indicates that It is quite restricted 
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In terms of the following vowels with which it is permissible. In 
stressed syllables, it is typically restricted to (ul (as in boot); 
in unstressed syllables, it typically occurs with a more neutral 
vowel such as the schwa [dl (as in but) or [II (as in bit). 

In SJE, the glide [y] is quite often absent in unstressed 
syllables, regardless of the preceding consonant. We thus get 
examples such as (107) : 

(107) a. [aembdllnsl ^ambulance* (83:167) 

b. Imlllnl ♦million* (100:64)- 

c. IJun^ •.junior] 121:28 

d. [flg»«l 'figures* 149:67) 

e. [papols*] •popular* 

Depalatalization in unstressed, syllables is found to some 
extent in other non-mainstream varieties of English, but these 
varieties typically restrict the depalatalization to the stop con- 
sonants such as £, ^, b and so forth. In SJB, its effect is some- 
what more general, extending to other classes of consonants such 
as JL and n. 

Much less frequently, depalatalization may be found in the 
context of a stressed syllable, so that we have several examples of 
items such as music produced as [muzlkl (116:150; 119:184) rather 
than [m^uzlk] . Depalatalization in stressed syllables is not nearly 
as typical of other non-mainstream varieties, particularly with 
consonants such as m.^^ Its occurrence in SJE is only represented 
by a few examples, so we conclude it is a very limited process in 
stressed syllables. 

There are several apparent explanations for the existence of 
depalatalization in SJE. One possible source is the indtgeuous 
native language, which does not typically exhibit palatalized 
consonants. Outside of Hoijer and DozierU (1949:140) citation of 
an isolated case of t^, there is no mention of palatalization in 
the native language system. The influence of this system could 
certainly be transferred to the emerging English system, as we 
have found for some other aspects of SJE phonology. We naturally 
expect this influence more widely represented in unstressed 
syllables than in stressed syllables, where such a process would ^ 
likely to be more disruptive on the English phonological system And 
be more socially obtrusive. , 



Dep«lat«ll««tlon of the type Aeacrtbed here might *l so be 
expected as a natural type of change occurring in language regard- 
less of the source language, since it involves the simplification ^ 
of a phonetic transition between a consonant and a Vowel. The 
naturalness of depalatalizing a transition between a consonant and 
vowel Is particularly plausible in unstressed syllables* where 
the following vowel is not a high back vowel. The naturalness 
of the change is supported by two observations. First we find 
some incidence of depalatalization in unstressed syllables in 
the most rapid, infortnal speech styles of standard English speakers, 
a prime context for natural changes to be manifested. Second, 
we find its incidence in other non-mainstream Varieties, where 
natural changes tend to be more advanced than they are in standard 
varieties due to the relative absence of social constraints 
favoring some of the more marked phonetic productions pf standard 
varietias. Thus, we find the naturalness of the process a 
aipportive factor in explaining depalatalization. We posit, then, 
that there are convergent sources which may ultimately account 
for the occurrence and maintenance of depalatalization in SJE. 

Support for convergent explanation of depalatalization - 
vis-i-vls the unique explanation of source language transfer is 
found by analogy -with the process of delabialization. Labialization 
is like palatalization in that it involves a transitional glide 
between a consonant and a vowel. In this case, it is the labial 
glide represented by w, as found in words such as quick [k Ikl or 
quilt [^:^Iltl. Unlike palatalization, however, labialization has 
a clear parallel in the native language system, particularly 
occurring with k as it does in English (cf. Speirs 1966:45). Based 
simply on influence from Tewa, then, we would expect the k_ 
sequences of English to be retained as labialized in SJE. For the 
most part, this is true, but we do have occasional cases in which 
delabialization (i.e. the absence of the w glide) takes place. 
We have sporadic exampte such as [ikllzj (78:41) corresponding to 
standard English [ik"llzl equals and [ba^llngall (102:159) correspond 
ing to standard English [ba^lln^all bilingual . These cases are not 
attributable to direct influence from the Tewa phonological system. 
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•Inet labialised velar consonants are not at all unconmon in Tewa. 
We suggest that these occasional exasnples represent a generalized 
adaptive process on the English sound system which simplifies the 
consonant -vowel transition. We would certainly expect such cases 
to be much less frequent than those of depalatallsatlon, where the- 
native language and generalized nature of change might produce a 
common result, and' this is borne out by the promineuce of depalatall- 
zatlon over delablallzation In SJE. The occasional cases of 
delabialization, by analogy, give supportive evidence for maintain- 
ing that It is more than simple source language transfer which 
helps account for the Incidence of depalatallzatlon In SJG. 

A process which is related to some extent to depalatallzatlon 
Involves the elimination of an entire sequence when It is followed . 
by a vowel. Thus, we may get Indian produced as {Indin] (83:157) rather 
than [Indiyin] (or, in more rapid style! [Ind^In}) or experience produced some 
thing like t tksplrlns N(76:370) rather than leksplrlyens]. Two conditions 
govern the operation of this process. First, the syllable must be unstressed. 
There are no cases of this reduction when the l^l sequence Is stressed. 
This is a general condition which governs practically Till syllable 
e limination in SJE, as in other varieties of English. Second, the 
vowel following the is typically a front vowel, close in quality 
to the i2. segment. In fact, it appears that the resultant realization 
as one syllable should be considered more as a coalescence of the two 
syllables than an absolute elimination of one syllable while the 
other is retained. 

Not all sequences of ijj; and a following front vowel are 
realized by the type of reduction discussed above. It is also 
possible to retain the distinct vowels in the cluster by the 
Insertion of a glottal stop. We thus get forms such as appreciate 
as [e»prlsi?etl (102A;63) vis-a-vis the more standard production as 
(oprlsiyet]. The insertion of the glottal is not restricted to 
sequences within a word. It can also be found between a word which 
ends in a vowel and following word which begins with a vowel. We 
thus get forms .such as [mi^i(S&^] (1A4:530) rather than [miyC&^] 
for me either . ' While standard English often uses a glottal before 
a word beginning in a vowel, regular casual conversation is typified 
by elision rather than the insertion of a glottal. For the glottal 
to be inserted the following vowel must receive some degree of stress 
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(I.e. It cannot be totally unstressed). Although the coalesence or 
elimination of the syllables and the insertion of a glottal are 
quite different processes, they are unified by a general SJS in- 
'toleranceof syllable reduction of the type typical of standatd 
English. The options are to retain prominently distinct syllables 
or to eliminate the unstressed syllable completely. While one 
structure such as that discussed above, may not, in itself, set apart 
SJE from other varieties of English, the more general application 
of this principle certainly sets apart SJE from some other varieties 
of English, both mainstream and non-mainstream. 

3.3.4 Contracted Negatives 

Practically all varieties of English have a 
contraction process in which a negative element can be attached to 
a verbal auxiliary. This Includes the models couldn't, .wouldn't, 
and shouldn't , forms of do such as doesn't and didn't, and be and 
have forms such as isn't . wasn ' t .hasn't , haven!t , and so forth. Although 
contraction is common to all varieties, the actual pronunciation of 
these contracted forms (particularly when the resultant contracted 
form is two syllables) varies considerably. For example, an item 
sufch as couldn't might be pronounced something like couldint [kUdInt] , 
couldnt [kUdriit], coultnt [kUtVl , or coulnt [kUnt].^^ Some varieties 
appear to fluctuate between practically all of these varying pronunciations 
(cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:138), while other varieties may be 
restricted in their usage. Quite typically, descriptions of these 
varying forms treat them as related to each other in that one particular 
form might be seen to be derived from another form through an orderly 
progression of processes (cf. Wolfram and Christian 1976:59-60). 
For example, the basic step in the initial contraction process of 
could + not gives a form such as couldint [kUdInt]. This particular 
pronunciation, however, is seldom heard in informal speech styles, 
even though it might be the prescribed standard English form. Once 
the basic contraction process has taken place, it is quite typical 
to reduce the vowel of the second syllable to the point that it is 
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-MpUced by « n«s«l lervlng as the iyll«blc peak of that aylXable, 
the ayilablc nasal. This gives us a form such as couldnt [kUd^t]. 
Once this process has taken place , a process may operate on tlie d 
preceding the syllabic nasal, in which the d is devoiced to a t or 
glottal stop 7 , This gives us a form such as coultnt ikllt:»t 1 or 
lkU>?t], A further process might operate Lo remove a consonant 
before a syllabic nasal, giving us a form such as coulnt [kUntl. 
In this case, the loss of a consonant preceding the syllabic nasal 
causes the nasal to lose- its syllabic beat, resulting now in a 
reduction in the number of syllables from two to one. The series 
of processes might be summarized something like below: 



Process 



Examples 







* could+not 


did-tiiot 


1. 


Basic negative contraction 


IkUdInt] 


[dldlnt] 


2. 


Unstressed vowel reduction 


[kUd9nt] 


[didant] 


3. 


Syllabification of Nasal 


(kUd^tl 


[dldi^t] 


A. 


Consonant devolclng 


[kUti^t] 


[dlt^t] 


5. 


Removal of stop before nasal 


IkUnt] 


[dint] 



While there are more technical details that a finer analysis 
would have to involve, these steps summarize the way in which these 
processes have been related to each other. Most standard varieties 
of English tend to use Step 3 in informal speech, with various other 
varieties of English (some regionally defined and others socially 
defined) ranging from 3 through 5 in this series. 

In SJE, the dominant, if not exclusive form, in this series 
Is 5. We find numerous examples such as (108): 

(108): a. ...but he coulnt [kUntl. (120:28) 

b. ...one dint [dint] like her. (116:6) 

.c. ... they coulnt [kUnt] still make it, (116:22) 

d. ...some people dint [dint]. (130:3) 

e. ...the cars woulnt l\AJnt] start. (130:3) 
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Vovmt llk« those dUd above (i.e» itep 5) appear to be 
conilderably more extensive in SJE than in other regional and ethnic 
varioties described in the aterature. Forms like those in 3 and 4 
are virtually non-existent in our data, unlike many other nonmainstream * 
varieties of English which fluctuate between 3,4, and 5. That form 
4 is not found is particularly noteworthy since devoicing is so 
prominent in other aspects of SJB. H>st varieties which have a 
c onsiderable amount of syllable- final d devoicing, such as SJE, 
will reveal devoicing £n these contracted negative forms as well 
(cf. Wolfram and Fasold 1974:138). 

The overwhelming prominence of forms like 5 in SJB is most 

reasonably explained in terms of the^ general absence of syllabic 

nasals in this variety^ Syllabic nasals generally do 

not occur in this variety, a fact which sets this 

variety apart from other non -mainstream and mainstream 

varieties of English. Since forms 3 and 4 both involve 

syllabic nasals, it stands to reason that these forms would not be 

expected in SJB. Accordingly, the options for the realization of 

contracted negatives include a full vowel (1) in a two syllable 

contraction or a restructuring into a one syllable contraction (5). 

When the auxiliary to which the negative is attached ends in a d, 

as in the sentences cited above, the syllable restructuring is 

clearly the preferred option. 

When the forp of a negativizied auxiliary ends in a fricative, 
sounds such as s, z, or v, it is the two syllable, full vowel form 
which appears to be the typical realization. We thus get forms like 
(109): 

<109). a. He wasn't (wozint] alive that long. (94:7) 

b. I haven't [haevlnl heard him talk. (94:6) 

c. No he didn't [didlnl (184:495) 

With preceding fricatives, most varieties of English have 
the option of using a syllabic nasal, just as they do with a preceding 
d giving forms like wasnt [w5>zi;itl, havent [havptl, hasnt [hazi^tl, 
or isnt llz^tl. In these cases, SJE avoids the syllabic nasal by 
maintaining a full vowel in the second syllable much like the prescribed 
standard English form. Rather than view this as a function of main- 
taining a formal standard English form, however, it is most consistently 
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viewed iftt function of SJB*t strategy for dealing with the syllabic 
nasals found in so many other varieties of Snglish, 

The fact that SJE so strmgly resists the syllabic nasal 
suggests that the series of related processes which lead from a two 
^rllable contracted form through a syllabic nasal to a loss of the 
consonant preceding the nasal and a subsequent monosyllabic form 
is not appropriate for SJE. vniile the related series .of processes 
suggested earlier might be quite appropriate for other varieties 
of English, the absence of the nasal syllabification process in SJE 
makes it difficult to Justify in this case. Thus, while the SJE 
production of these forms appears, at first glance, to fit in-line 
with the processes operative in other varieties of English, our 
closer inspection reveals that we must look for a different 
explanation. • 

As it turns out, the coalescence of two syllable sequences 
where the second syllable is a syllabic consonant is found to some 
extent in items other than- negative contraction. It can also be 
documented for laterals which function syllabically in other 
varieties of English. For example, consider items such as little, 
which is typically produced in other varieties with a syllable I 
(something like lidl [lid J.] or totally , which is produced something 
like totll [todji]). In cases such as these, we have found the 
following productions, t, 

(110). a. [toli] 'totally' (114:119) 
b. [IIII 'little' (94:328) 
Notice that the consonant preceding the syllabic 1. is removed so that 
the I no longer is syllabic. In the case of little the 1. is now the 
final segment of a one syllable item whereas in the case of totally 
it may be seen as the first consonant of the 1^ ^^^^ syllable. 
Cases such as these reinforce our conclusion that we are dealing with 
a reinterpretation of syllables in SJK due to the absence of syllabic 
consonants in the variety. Given the lack of syllabic consonants, 
the option is to produce a syllable with a full vowel as the peak of 
the syllable or to restructure the nature of a syllable sequence 
by reducing the number of syllables. The option chosen is dependent 
to some extent on the nature of the preceding consonant (e.g. d is 
open to reinterpretation whereas fricatives are not), and perhaps 
to the nature of the basic vowel in the syllable that may be processed 
to a syllabic consonant in other varieties of English. 
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•3,4 Conclusion 

The preceding description h*s given us «n opportunity to see 
how one representative variety of Indian English has molded Its 
present English language system. While there are many aspects of 
this system which are shared with other varieties of English, we 
have focused on those aspects which might set It apart from the 
Ideallaed reference point of standard English, We were particularly 
Interested In gaining Inslg^ht Into the dynamics of this system as 
A developing linguistic code, so that there were A number of recurring 
issues consldered wlth the particular linguistic structure we were 
. describing. We can now generalize some of our conclusions with 
respect to the prominent issues considered in our treatment of 
specific structures. 

3,4,1 The Source of Development 

At the beginning of this chapter, we outlined at 
least three possible sources which may have resulted in the observed 
divergence in what we have called SJE: (1) source, language transfer; 
(2) target language adaptation and (3) diffusion iTrom other non- 
mainstream varieties. We have seen that all three sources have 
been active in the developing variety(s) of English at various 
points in the system, but there are a number of qualifications that 
must be made in this respect. 

There were a number of items which were most reasonably seen 
to be the result of source language transfer, but most cases were 
not straightforward. For the most part, source language transfer 
Is more readily apparent in phonological divergence than gramnatical 
divergence , since there are many instances in which grammatical 
transfer might just as easily be explained as a product of generalized 
language adaptation strategies. However, there seem to be some 
gramnatical cases where the most acceptable explanation includes the 
source language structure. Thus, we might explain certain aspects 
of tense unmarking in terms of a generalized acquisitional strategy 
but the consideration of its particular manifestation in SJE is 
also consonant with the structure of the source language system. We 
must note, however, that it is difficult to identify grammatical 
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itructures %Aiiph can be uniquely attributed to aouree language 
transfer , This does not mean that such could not exist* but it does 
caution against the ready explanation o£ English structures in 
Indian varieties to the ancestral language heritage. Clearly, 
such cases cannot be set forth without first Eliminating the 
possibility of generalized strategies involved in target language 
adaptation. Our general Impression is that SJE probably manifests 
more gramnstical divergence attributable to the general acquisltional 
process than divergence due to a unique relationship with its 
ancestral source language, although there are certainly aspects 
of both which have contributed to the contemporary code. 

Direct language transfer is more observable in the phonological 
system of SJE, although here also we cannot rule out convergence with 
some generalized language processes related historically to the fact 
that English was learned as a second language. In the phonological 
divergence of SJE, some features which, on first glance, might 
appear to be like those found in other non-mainstream varieties 
of English, actually are more reasonably explained as the result 
of the source language phonological system. For example, the 
particular pronunciation of the contracted negative appears to be 
like ihoae found in a number of other varieties of English, but 
the absence of some of the intervening stages in the process suggest 
that the similar surface manifestation actually comes from a 
different source. 

The diffusional source for divergent structures has also been 
evidenced in SJE, but several important qualifications ne'^d to be 
made in this regard. First of all, diffusion fran Anglo-based 
varieties of English is much more limited among the older generation 
than the younger one, indicating one of the important dimensions 
of generational differences. And, the lexical evidence indicates that 
it is a midland variety which took a southwestern route in its 
diffusion pattern rather than a southern variety which took a west- 
ward route. Furthermore, we must note that diffusion does not only 
take place from Anglo non-mainstream varieties; there is also evidence 
for diffusion from surrounding Spanish- influenced varieties, which 
does not show the same type of generational distribution found In 
diffusion from Anglo varieties. Finally, we must mention that there 
are structures in which a diffusional source may merge with a 
generalized acquisitional source and even a l^anguage transfer source 
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io result in the same form. 

The upshot, then, is that all three sources must be appealed 
to in accounting for the resultant structure of the varieties of SJB, 
There are, op course, differences in the prominence with which these 
sources may be manifested; depending %ci the age of the speakers, 
their language history in terms of first and second language 
acquisition, and the level of language organization involved. Thus, 
diffusion from Anglo non-mainstream varieties is more evidenced < . 
in younger speakers and most prominently revealed in particular 
lexical items or restricted structural sets, while generalized 
language- acquisition strategies are most often found in the grammatical 
systems of older speakers. The complex picture of source influence 
is highly sensitive to a number of different variables related to 
socio linguistic context of the community. 

3.4.2 The Generation Factor 

Due to the particular sociolinguistic situation which 
exists in San Juan, we have constantly had to refer to the variable 
of age in our description of particular linguistic structures. The 
correlation of language differences with age is not typically a 
reflection of age-grading within the life cycle of a speaker, but a 
manifestation of the generational differences related to language 
change. The older speakers indicate the most divergence, and these 
are the speakers for whom English was clearly learned as a second 
(and, inmost cases, a secondary) language. Middle-aged speakers 
represent a transitional group, while younger speakers represent a 
group for whom English was the first language. This situation is 
clearly manifested in the Kind and extent of language divergence. 
Older and middle-aged speakers are more divergent, but they are also 
more heterogeneous in their divergence. That is, there is more 
difference from speaker to speaker, and they are more likely to differ 
among some of the structures used. This is certainly not ah atypical 
pattern where English Is learned as a second language. Younger 
speakers have clearly leveled off some of the divergence, carving 
out for themselves a level of divergence between that of the older 
generation and that of the surrounding non-mainstream varieties. 
There is considerably more homogeneity from speaker to speaker among 
the younger generation, 
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To ity that a Uvellng proceti h«« taken place doe» not mean 
that the younger generation is in total conformity with surrounding 
varieties. We presented evidence that this is not the case, so that 
we do find the maintenance of a variety which might still uniquely 
disjtingulsh SJE. Of course, our study has shown that it is not really 
feasible to speak of SJE as if it were one entity. While there may 
be a common core of structures found in tfiis variety as compared with 
some other varieties which have been studied, there. is certainly a 
continuum of varieties to be, found even within this one community. 
Probably the most essential factors related to the differences within 
SJK are variables such as the order of language acquisition and the 
extent of exposure to English, the age of the speaker, and the 
orie^ntatton toward traditional community values. 

One of the most interesting discoveries In our age distrlbutHon 
was the fact that older speakers, despite their divergence in terms 
of some aspects of linguistic structure, tended to follow certain 
prescriptive norms with respect to socially stigmatiaed stereotypes. 
The younger speakers, on the other hand, were less inclined to avoid 
such stigmatized variants. This was particularly true where the 
stigmatized forms consisted of restricted sets of lexical items. We 
attributed this particular distribution to two factors, one being 
the context in which English was learned by the older generation 
(the school setting) and thi ♦ther thd possible transference of any 
Indigenous prescriptive norm to the emerging English variety. 

There are, then, some fairly obvious reasons, and, some more 
subtle reasons why the age variable turned out to be so importiant in 
this study. Aspects of this distribution would certainly be expected 
In other language situations comparable to this one, but there are 
also dimensions of this pattern which may relate to the particular 
sociolinguistic structure of this ccnm»unity. Both general and specific 
pociolinguistic factors have resulted in the current language pattern 
for the different ages. 

3.4.3 San Juan English and Other Non-Mainstream Varieties 
of English 

At various points in our description, we compared the 
structures of SJE with those found in other non-mainstream varieties 
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of BngXith nhtch h«v« been deicrib«d. W«\*ve seen that there are 
a number of elmllaritles between these varieties, but It is 
certainly inappropriate to consider SJB af totally confined to those 
structures found In other non-mainstream varieties. 

As mentioned previously, some structures may appear, at first 
glance, to be quite comparable to structures described for other ^ 
varieties, but closer Inspection often belies this initial observation. 
This is particularly true for those structures- found for some of the 
older speakers, but also found to some extent in those structures 
still manifested by younger speakers. If nothing else, the particular 
co-occurrence of divergent structures found In SJB does. hot appear 
to match those described for otlier non-mainstream varletlfes. As 
previously observed, there is a peculiar combination of some fairly 
divergent structures in SJB along with a.regard for certain pre- 
scriptive norms. This pattern of co-occurrence is certainly different 
from those descriptions of non-mainstream varieties of English 
available. 

There are, of course, structures which appear to be quite 
similar to those fpund in other non-mainstream varieties. For the 
most part, the more a structure might be explicable in terms of 
generalized principles of language modification, such as generalization 
and redundancy reduction, the greater likelihood is that the 
structures in SJE will match those found in other non-mainstream varieties. 
This sort of similarity points to a more independent basis of similarity 
in SJE in its relation to other non-mainstream varieties. 

The relationship between SJE and other non-mainstream varieties, 
particularly other Indian English varieties, is an issue to be taken 
up in more detail in the following chapter. It is sufficient here 
to note that there are similarities between SJE and other non-mainstream 
varieties but SJE cannot be defined simply in these terras. 
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MOTES TO CHAPTER THRBS 

hcevti naturally exhibits some dialeet differences as spoken in different 
regions and by different people. Without comparable accounts, it is 
difficult to evaluate the extent of these differences, although Speirs 
notes for Tewa that "the differences, are slight enough •>-> something 
on the olrder of regional differences within the major dialect areas 
of the United States" (1966:4). For the most part, we shall, have ' 
to assume that the source language dialect is San Juan Tewa. . ■ 

Although the term "error" and "deviance" are commonly used by in-- * ^ 
vestigators as cover- terms for divergence frOm the target language 
norm, they are not appropriate labels for the type of j^enemenon 
we are discussing here. Systematic changers in structure which follow 
principled language patterns of 'Lj^ influence or strategies can 
hardly be considered "errors" In any linguistic sense (cf. Corder 
1974:104-105). Given the patterned aspects of rule changes or 
modifications, "deviance" does not seem appropriate since it irnKTlies* 
normative linguistic standards which are not necessarily operative. 
Our resistance to these labels may be likened to our opposition 
to the labels "incorrect" or "ungrammatical" as appropriate caricatures 
of non-mainstream'^ language forms. 
3 

Sellnker (1974:121-122) treats overgenaralizatioa of target language 
material as a category distinct from a second language learning . 
strategies. In reality, however, it appears to be one particular type^ 
of language learning strategy, * ^ 

^Although Chlcano English might be thought of initially as simply 
Spanish-influenced English,' it is more than that. Metcalfe ''(1974:53) 
f>oints out that it can function independently of Spanish and may be 
the first, and, in some cases, the only variety of English used by 
some of its speakers. For this reason, a term such as Chlcano English 
is preferable to a designation such as Spanish-influenced English, 
even though there aije some objections to the term "Chlcano English" 
(cf. Metcalfe 1974:54). 

( ■ . . 
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•* ^BeUtive frequency tiere refers io the ratal's at which a p>Ttlcular 

Structure or process (in this case, syllable final d deletion is 
actually observed in relation to all those linguistic contexts 
where it might have oc urred, 

^Unfortunately, some treatments of tense marking iti varieties of 
Indian English do not even clLe as examples instances of non-realized 
past tens'e which differ from th production of these forms in standard 
English. Thus examples of non-past tense such as Cook's (1973:246) 
I help my ... or we stop to rest would often be produced in this way 
I in standard English. The simplification of clusteiswhen the following 

wcrd begins with a ^consonant is . "1 1-e s tab li shed in jnainstream as 
well as non-mainstream varieties (cf. Wolfram 1969:67ff). It is 
only when the following word bogins with a vovel that these varieties 
may diffar qualitatively (e.g. I helped at or t-?^, stopped at ). In 
such cases, are dealing with an artificial rather than real 
difference between varieties of Indian English and standard English. 

^Useta actually appears to function as a quasi-modal rather than a 
verb or temporal adverb. However, since it explicitly marks a past 
habituality so overtly, it is also considered as a type of temporal 
adverb here. 

\he independent adverbial use of before in (17e) (as opposed to its 
prepositional usage) seems to be somewhat extended fcom itz •xae in 
mainstream varieties of English. In this usage, it contrast.? with 
the adverb nowadays or now in its reference to a general time fraire. 

^The use of the asterisk refers to forms that are not graiinnatical 
according to the rules of the variety in question. That is, they 
arc ill-formed sentences which would not occur. ^ 

^^In some cases, an intermediary stage before this one might mark 
tense on the verb but not on the auxiliary (e.g. Yesterday he don't 
want), moving from this stage to the pleonastic tense marking. 

^^As Baker (1970) discusses, there are, of course,, sentences in 
English which m ;y contain more than one logical negative, and they 
may be interpreted as a type of affirmative^ These are quite 
different ..rom sentences -jhere^one logical or underlying negative 
may surface at more than on'^ point In the sentence. 
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^^The asiociatlon of this typ« of negative concord as a general 
acqulsltlonal strategy is also supported by evidence from first 
language acquisition. Bellugi (1967) cites examples of this 
negative pattern ^ich occur at particular developmental stages in 
children. 

^^Standard English does allow a type of multiple negative marking 

r 

in sentences such as He didn't go to the movie. I don't think . This, 
however, is related to special cases of "negative dislocation" 
(Lawler 1974:363). where the matrix sentence is postposeH after the 
embedded sentence. Sentences such as those given here would not be 
found in standard English with a negative interpretation (cf. 
Lawler 1974 for further discussion). 

^\he alleged synonymity of sentences with and without so-called 
"negative raising" can be seriously questioned, and has become a 
pivotal question in the consideration of competing models of 
grarom«.tical description (cf. Garden 1970, Jackendoff . 1971). 

^^Historically, there are two sources from which ain't was derived. 
First, it derived from the contraction have + not ., which was con- 
tracted to son>'»thing like hag ' t» which in turn became hain't and 
'eventually ain't . The second source of the contraction comes from 
am + not ; where an + not became amn't . then changed to aan't and 
eventually ain't\ This form was then extended by analogy to correspond 
to isn't and aren't as well. 

^\he low potential number of examples is due to the fact that 
auxiliary contraction (e.g. *s not or ,'re not ) is often chosen over 
negative contraction and auxiliary and negative contraction are 
mutually exclusive (i.e. a form such as you ' rnt^ is not found). Only 
those forms involving negative contraction (e.g. i sn ' t , aren't ) can 
be ^considered as genuine potential correspondences for ain't . 

^^It is not exactly clear whether none or not all is the negative 
equivalent of positive all (cf. Garden 1970). These different types 
of negative realizations c«.n entail different scope potential for the 
negative. 
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^Sheit phr«8«s ««y come from a different source than tege (reeultlng 
from a rule that moves them from the beginning to the end of an 
utterance) and should perhaps not be Included here. However, they 
do appear to share some properties with the tags under discussion* 
Either analysis would require further argument. 

^^It is also possible that such cases might be surface phonetic forms 
derived from interjective vou know . Such forms are quite frequent 
among some speakers, and can be phonetically collapsed to [^no]. 
Given the prominence of depalatalization for some speakers (cf. Section 
3.3.3), it is not at all unraasonable to reduce this further to [nol 
in casual, more rapid styles of speech, 

^^The use of how for what in contexts such as They used to have that . 
how thev call that? (87:94), I don't know how vou would ca ll that? 
(104:66), of Did vou get to Kiioxbury Farm? How wa s that place like? 
(82:96) do appear to be attributable to Spanish influence as a type 
of loan translation -of Spanish como, but this relates to a particular 
item rather than an entire structure; 

^■^Several occurrences of that with a plural noun have been found 
(e.g, that chairs ), but these are very infrequent compared to this. 
Such cases would appear to have a grammatical base, suggesting that 
there are isolated cases in which this plus a plural noun may result 
from a grammatical rather than a phonological process, 

^^The demonstrative in Tewa indicates concord relationships which may 
extend to the noun, adjective, and, in some cases, verb. While the. ^ 
notion of number is derived in Tewa in a way quite different from 
English .(cf, Speirs (1966:159) where he suggests demonstratives are 
involved in a distinction between "entity-ness" and "set-ness") 
there are demonstrative suffixes which interrelate with other class 
categories to yield number distinctions as a by-product, Speirs 
makes no mention of a demonstrative distinction based on proximity, 
as with the proximate/remote distinction found in English, although 
Trager (1961:215) and Merrifield (1959:269) do for Kiowa-Tanoan languages, 

^^The quantifier all would not necessarily disambiguate the structure 
by itself since it might be used with a reference of 'entirety' as 
opposed to plurality, 
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In oth^r varieties, it appears that the nore typical pronunciation 
is something like an *em . where the initial consonant of them is 
assimilated to the preceding nasal segment or lost. Since this 
process does not occur nearly as frequently in SJB, the more common 
form includes the consonant in them , typically a stop like d. 
25 

It is interesting to speculate that there is a formal difference 
between those structures which take dual suffixation and those taking 
single suffixation. For example, the former cases might stand in 
"role prominence" in terms of the reference group whereas the latter 
only in "conversational prominence" (cf. our discussion below). 
Based on such few cases of suffixation, however, such a hypothesis 
is largely speculative and extremely tentative. It is, however, an 
interesting possibility which deserves to be explored. 
26 

There Is ongoing controversy over whether y^all can be used as a 
singular/ If It can have a singular reference, it would contrast 
with you guys ,, but our own studies of this form (Wolfram and Fasold 
1974:176) Indicate that Its reference Is restricted to plurals » 
with the possible exception of certain Idiomatic expressions (e#g« 
Y*all come back now )^ 
27 

Fart of this distribution pattern Is, no doubt » a function of the 
Interview In which the fleldworker asks general questions about various 
groups and activities* There Is not nearly as much opportunity for 
the subjects to address the fleldworkers In a similar way« 
28 

There Is some dispute concerning the Inclusion of the nt cluster 
In this list 9 since t may be absent In some cases. This one nasal 
plus stop combination presents a special problem due to the operation 
of some processes particular to this cluster (e.g. flapping [nt] to 
[K].)e The process accounting for this absence seems to be somewhat 
different from that affecting other clusters which are a direct result 
of the deletion process (cf. Fasold 1972:102*10 r for a more detailed 
account)* 
29 

The fact that the final ^segment is often [s] rather than [z] in 
these examples is due to the general devolcing of final segments (cf« 
Section 3.3.2) 
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^^Oni might conetivably avgut that a £om Ilka tat ahouU ba eonildarad 
aa tha baaa or undarlylng form and tha t ba eonaldarad an Intartlbn 
prooata In thla varlaty. Wa rula thla out alhca thli altatnatlva 
loaat tha ganaraXity of tha dalatlon proeasa. For axaropla, ona 
dalatlon procaaa could daicrlba all aapacts of tha almpllflcatlon 
proeaaa whar^aa an addition procasa would hava to mark which atop 
(l.e, t, £, or k) la addad for aach Individual Itam. 

^^-^^voicing refers to the lack of voicing throughout the production 
of the segment rather then a gradual reduction In voicing in the 
aegment. The latter case is fairly typical of a number of consonants 
considered to "voiced" in English whereas the former condition 
characterizes "voiceless" consonants. 

^^In most cases the t which occurs is momentarily unJkleased (i.e.. 
tt**]). It Is sometimes quite difficult to distinguish between [t'' 1 
and IP] on the basis of a tape-recorded interview, so that we do 
not attempt to do so in our tabulatj here. 

^^Although Penfield (1977:32) gives frequency levels of glottal stop 
occurrence for several Indian varieties of English, they are not 
comparable since the figures are computed for the use of glottal 
corresponding to all final stops rather than just d. Furthermore, 
no distinction Is made on the basis of the surrounding context. These 
distinctions are crucial for meaningful frequency tabulations in our 
data, and an examination of the data provided by Penfield In the 
appendix indicates that they are also crucial to her quantitative 
analysis. 

^^Speakers were also chosen on the basis of having adequate numbers 
of potential examples for the calculation of meaningful percentage 
figures, although there are still several context types which do not 
have adequate numbers of tokens. 

^^Phonetically, a glottal [?] Is much more frequent than a [tl here 
although we use the t In our broad transcription here. Also, the n, 
may be realized as a nasalized vowel rather than a nasal segment here. 

^^There are, of course, varieties of English which differ in the palatal 
izf tion of t and d (e.g. [tuzde^l versus [t^uzde^] 'Tuesday', and [duj 



vfvM hit ai£ ttqutnett main palatAllsatlon In 

pr«eticmlly «I1 vasittitt o£ ShglUh. 

^^Anothtr varying pronuneUtlon involving «11 th« formi citad b«re 
is thm final Jt, iHiich may or may not ba present. For example, we 
fldght get both couldnt [kUd^t] and couldn [kUdp] or coultnt [kUtpt] 
and cottltn [kUtnl • 
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THE XNTER-C(»lMUMrrY COMPARISON OF VARIETIES OF mOIAM ENGLISH: 

SAM JUAN AND UGUNA ENaiSH • 

4*1 Introduction 

At teferred to At various points In th* preceding chapters, a 
recurrent Issue In the study o£ varieties of English spoken by Native 
Americans is the relationship that they have to each other. The 
spectrum of opinion In this regard runs the full gamut: from the 
opinion that they are virtually Identical to the opinion that each 
variety must be considered as totally distinct. Given the varied 
opinion » an essential dltuenslon of Investigating Indian English 
varieties must ultimately extend beyond a single conmunlty. The 
essential question Is the wayCs) In which different Indian communities 
employing non-mainstream varieties are alike and dissimilar . 

We earlier detailed our rationale for selecting the communities 
of San Juan and Laguna as a beginning point In Inter-communlty . 
comparisons. Both of these communities have participated historically 
In the tradition of Rio Grande puebloan cultures, with language 
contact histories which were quite similar. On the other hand, they 
have both maintained vibrant, stable local communities as Independent 
entitles. Linguistically, they are of Interest because of their 
similar histories In terms of language maintenance and contact while 
the ancestral languages spoken In the two communities, are genetically 
unrelated. Given this Ideal setting for a comparison, a number of 
the questions concerning the relationships of Indian English varieties 
may be answered. Ultimately, of course, it will be necessary to 
expand our base of comparison, but many of the more general questions 
may be confronted on the basis of this specific comparison. As we 
shall see, what we refer to as Laguna English (LE) and San Juan English 
(SJE) share a number of different structural characteristics, at least 
on a qualitative level. In some Instances, these shared characteristics 
may extend to other non-mainstream varieties as well, while In ether 
Instances they may set these varieties apart. The explanatory basis 
for these shared structures is central both to the specific details 
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of thU comparison tnd the general nature of language contact eituatlone. 
On a apedflc level, we want to account for the ahared structures of 
SJE and LB which might differentiate them from mainstream varieties of 
English. On a broader level, we want to extrapolate the general 
principles of language organisation which lead to such shared structures . 

4.1.1 On the Explanation of Structural Similarity 
As It turns out, there are several different types of explanations 
that might account for similarities between varieties such as SJE and LE. 
Although we expect a consistent explanation, we irajst resist the 
temptation to adopt a simplistic answer to this question. As Leap put 
it: 

The issue In granmatlcal analysis becomes not the Identifi- 
cation of one, or more, sources of Input, but an explication 
of the dynamic balance made between the various Influences 
within the contemporary code. 

Leap 1976:10 

Observations such as Leap's suggest that there Is more than 
one influencing source which must be appealed to in accounting for a 
particular variety of Indian English. And, If there Is more than one 
source which must be appealed to In accounting for a particular 
variety. It stands to reason that there may be more than one explanatory 
source In accounting for similarities between varieties. The 
Intriguing question Is how the competing sources may have been utilized 
in arriving at structural similarities, just as we want to know how 
different input sources have been used in arriving at the structural 
characteristics of a given variety. 

As a first step in arriving at a consistent and reasonable 
explanation of similarities (and differences) in SJE and LE, it is 
necessary to. identify some of the major types of sources which might 
result in similar structures. What are the possible explanations for 
similarities between SJE and LE to which we might appeal? Before we 
can examine the dynamics of the various Influences which have resulted 
in the contemporary codes, we must isolate our alternative sources. 
On that basis, we can evaluate the reasonableness of particular ex- 
planations for structures. As we shall see, the explanation of 
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«rtlcuUr .t«ctur.l .l»il«ltle« U not M«fly " cU.n-cut " th. 
d.XJ»tt«d .lt«m.tlv.. «. ..t forth het«. Ho«.th.U... th. general 
conelderetion. explictted here form the ba.l. tor our epeclflc detail, 
of eource attribution In the following eeotlone. 

On. j»..lble explanation for .tallarltle. between the varieties 
of Englleh .poken In S«. Ju«» and Laguna Is the ancestral language 
cod... Tew. and Kere. respectively. It Is certainly possible that 
th... lndlg.«ous languag. systems ar. toposlng their structure on th. 
English of these comunltle. In quit, similar ways. Since we know 
that we c«.not appeal to a genetic' relationship *etwe«. Keres and Tewa 
in accountlnwter slmlUr Influence from ancestral language sources. 
« are left'Wh ancestral language Influences based on typologlcally 
similar structures. In order for the ancestral language Influence 
to be a viable explanation for similarities In the two systems of 
English, however, the source l«.guages have to Indicate structural 
similarities at crucial points vis-a-vls the target language system 
of English. If this IS the case. w. have Identical types of 
transfer or interference . In this process. English rules might be 

until there is-a conflict between the Keres and Tewa systems, 
at which point there is a transfer to the ancestral language rule of 
Keres or Tewa respectively. At the point of conflict. Keres and Tewa 
are typologlcall^ alike in their contrast to the English system. 
Schematically, we might represent a hypothetical case of this situation 
something like the following: 



Keres 



"'rule^ - "'rule^.i 



'rule^^l - ''rule^ 



English 



\ule^ - ^tuUj j 




Tewa 



Figure 4.1 Schematic Representation of Similar Structural Conflict 
from Two Different Sources 
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The important atp«ot of the relationship between ^an Juan and 
Uftuna English li the tlallarity In the typology of the native languages 
at the point of conflict with the Ei;igllsh syetem. In order for such a 
similarity between the varieties to appear, there need not be any 
contact between the speakers In the two conoiunltlea In their learning 
of English; It is a similarity which can arise quite Independent of 
any contact situation. For example, suppose both Laguna and San Juan^ 
speakers indicate aspects of tense usage in English which are quite 
different from what we would expect in currently-known mainstream and 
non'^alTiBtrgam varteties-of Engli s h," a n d b o th n a tive lan g uages l n_thg — ._ 
comnunlties are alike in their differentiation from English. At the 
point of conflict with the English system, we might expect tense 
usage in San Juan and Laguna English to be similar, because of the 
transfer to the similar native language structure. When similarities 
of this type arise , we have what might be called Identical structural 
■ transfer . 

A second possible explanation for similarities relates not 
to the specifics of the native language source systems , but the 
structure of the target system Itself. As Taylor (1974:30) and others 
have noted, there are many aspects of acquiring a second language 
which show systematic similarities among speakers regardless of the 
native language background of the speaker. These modifications of 
the system relate to what Selinker (1974:120) calls "strategies of 
second language learning", and Involve general principles related to 
acquisition Independent of a particular native language system. There 
is considerable evidence that these principles relate to both first 
and second language acquisition (cf. Dulay and Burt 1972). Essentially, 
these types of modifications of the target system Involve particular 
processes such as rule generalization (or overgeneralizatlon) and the 
reduction of redundancies. As mentioned earlier (cf. Section 3.1.2), 
generalization may refer to the regularization of exceptions in the 
target language, or it may refer to the expansion of a rule beyond the 
selected domain of application in the target language. In the case 
of redundancy reduction, structurally sviperfluous forms may be modified 
. or eliminated as a general strategy. Examples of such cases have been 
given in our earlier discussion. The important point is^the fact that 
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such nodlfloatlont at* dictated bails o£ the target language 

.itself at approached by any learner of the language. . 

If we assume that some of the structures found in Laguna and 
San Juan are related historically to the fact that English was learned 
as a second language, we may attribute similarities In these varieties 
to this typ^ of acquis itional strategy. Such ° commonality would not, 
however, be unique to SJE and IZ as systems, but would be manifested 
in virtually any situation where English was learned as a second 
language. That is, the shared structures would appear regardless of 
the first language. In this instance, Laguna and San Juan are simply 
two communities where this language contact situation is being 
manifested. In order for such modifications to be -^ce than a trans- 
itional stage of second language acquisition, they would have to 
become "fossilized" for a group of speakers. That is, a stage in the 
"interlanguage" of a speaker is stabilized and leveled to the point 
N^ere it no longer can be considered simply a temporary level in the 
ad^uisitional process of a given speaker which is scon to be phased 
outX By 4.nterlanguage here, we are referring to Seliuu- r's (1974:117) 
definition as k separate' linguistic system based on the observable 
output w|ilch results from a learner's attempted production of the 
target language nprm. .. 

In order/ to establish similarities based on common modification 
of the English language system, two criteria must be met. First, we 
should be able /to anticipate and predict those aspects of the system 
which will be /predisposed for modification based on the organization 
of the target /system. Thus, we might predict that rules with marked 
exceptions orf rules^ which are implied on the basis of other rules or 
structures are prime candidates for the processes of (over) generalization 
and redundancy reduction to operate. For example, we would predict 
that irregular verbs or irregular plural formd might be regularized, 
since they are exceptions to the dominant pattern in the target language. 
Or, we mightj predict that third person singular present tense marking 
will be modified since it is the only main verb form for person. With 
respect to redundancy reduction, we might predict that plural marking 
in the context of modifying quantifiers might be absent since plurality 
would be redundantly inarked in both the modifier and noun form. 
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Steond, m must have «n empirlciil bate o£ aeeond language 
learners with structurally diverse first language backgrounds who 
indicate the particular modlf Iwatlon in similar <»ay8. In particular, 
we want speakers representing quite distinct languages typologically 
to manifest the particuj^r modification. It is not sufficient that 
typologic/ally similar languages (such as Keres and Tewa in this in- 
stance, even though they are 'genetically unrelated) reveal the same 
structural modifications. Although we do not have a representative , 
inventory of typologically diverse language groups to serve as an 
indisputable empirical base for our conclusions here, there is a 
growing number of studies in different language settings which 
serve as a more extensive comparative base in meeting this criterion. 
If these criteria can be met, then we might attribute some of the 
structural similarities of SJE and LE to what we shall call 
Identical structural modification . > 

' A third possible explanation for similarities in the structures 
of varieties such as LE and SJE might be based on surrounding non- 
mainstream English models. In the description of SJE and LE, our 
' reference point is an idealized mainstream variety of English. That 
is, we are essentially interested in describing those structures in 
'the varieties which are different from a qainstream nopn. From this 
vant;age point, it is certainly possible to include in our- description 
structures which characterize other non-mainstream varieties of English 
a^ well as SJE and LE. In fact, one of the important questions is 
the extent to which the structures of SJE and LE are also found in 
other non-mainstream varieties. Thus, we shall see that aspects of 
multiple negation and verb concord in SJE and LE are shared with 
suriounding non-mainstream speaking English communities. When we speak 
of structures common to SJE and LE we certainly do not mean to imply 
that the structures are necessarily unique to these varieties among 
the range of non-mainstream varieties to be found in the United States. 
If we can show that- a particular form exists in a contact non-mainstream 
variety of English, the possibility of non-mainstream dialect diffusion 
must be considered as a viable explanation for shared features. In such 
a case, the similarity of structuties in LE and SJE might be due to 
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4if fusion from • comon •xternaX •ourco. If th«, contact source i» ^ 
not conwon to botii varletlos, then It must «t least be iiientlcal with 
respect to the structure In question. In such cases of apparent 
diffusion, m have an. Identical nori»tnalnstream English tpodel which 
results In similarity In SJE and US. 

When we speak of the surrounding English speaking* non-inaln- 
stream community, we are not necessarily excluding the Influence of 
another non- Indian language or the English model. In this case, we 
are typically referring to the model of Spanish- influenced English. 
This Is a very real possibility given the extent of Spanish-Indian 
contact: which has taken place historically (Chapter Two). In 
situations of this type. It Is quite reasonable to find influences, 
on English which derive from the Spanish-influenced English spoken 
<n surrounding communities (cf. Miller 1977:112). We see, fo^ 
example, that the generalized use of the n^ tag question in sentences 
such as He like the story , no? is well attested as a feature of 
Spanish- influenced English used in the Southwest (Lance 1975:141). 
In the absence of a native language source, a generalized modification 
process, or an Anglo-based, non-mainstream contact variety which 
might account for the emergence of this form. It seems only reasonable 
. to turn to the Spaijlsh- influenced model of the surrounding community 
, (and in some cases, active within the community through the Integration 
of some speakers whose first language was Spanish). 

Although we have listed the various possible sources for 
similarities as if they were alternative explanations, tljey should not 
necessarily be considered exclusive of each other. It is quite possible 
for thj! various processes to lead to the same product v. In an earlier 
study of lartguage assimilation, Wolfram (1973:194) demonstrated how 
language transfer. and a non-mainstream English model may lead to the 
aame structure, thereby having a supportive effect on each other 
(cf. Wolfram 1973 :194fF^for the formal justification of "convergent 
processes"). Tlhis type of convergence has also been noted with respect 
to language transfer and inherently- based structural modification 
(cf. Dusko^a 1969:18). The possible convergence of processes will 
turn up in a'number of cases as we describe the identical structures 
found In LE and SJE. This Is certainly to be expected, since a 
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eh«raet«rl«tle type of modtflcatlon iuch as .g«n«rall«ation of niUi 
(ot: v'»ov«rgen?r«ll««t:ion") teeqis to be a jovtri^lng principle of 
language change In general. Thus, general laatlon aa a proceaa of 
nodlflcatlon may be found In change coming from within the aya tern 
Itaelf, auch aa the caae of aome i^on-malnatream. varletlea, or change, 
coming from the preaaures of external ayatema, auch aa the caae. of 
language contact. While the acknowledgement of converging explanatlona 
adda complexity and, Indeflnlteneaa to our Identification of reaponalble 
aourcea In the resultant system, It Is a conceaalon demanded by our 
undera tending of the nature of Language'. 

It is noteworthy to observe' that\ none of the explanations 
dlscusse4 above assumes contact between the two connnxnltles themselves 
as a basis for thel^ similar atructurea. It la quite possible for 
similarities In the two varletiea to exist without current or 
historical contact between the communities In their use pf English. 
This Is an Important point to stress since It has sometimes been 
suggested (cf. Dl Hard 1972-, Leechman and Hall 1955) that similarities 
found between varieties of English spoken In dlfferient Indian 
communities is prima facie evidence for a cortnon hla tor leal "base of 
English. What we are referring to here Is the postulatlon of an 
earl'ler American Indian Pidgin English which was exposed* to fairly 
wide extension during the Renaissance explorations (Miller 1977:112). 
If such a contact vernacular existed, we might attribute some of the 
• current similarities found in these varieties to this predecessor. 
Current studies of pidgin and creole languages certainly Indicate a 
common set of structural characteristics (cf. Kay and Sankoff 1974; 
Schumannl974) to be found in such situations and some of the charadter- 
istics which we shall describe for LE and SJE might certainly qualify , 
as typical vestiges of such an historical source. While the possible 
existence of an American Indian Pidgin English as the basis for 
explaining similarities deserves serious consideration, the structural 
characteristics in themselves do not substantiate such a conclusion. 
As It turns out, soroe of the same types of processes we have discussed 
earlier with reference to second language learning modifications are 
precisely the processes at work in the fotraation of a pidgin. Aspects 
of generalization and redundancy reduction are certainly at work in 
both caaes. On this basis, some (e.g. Whinnom 1971) prefc* to make 
« clear differentiation between the process of pidginization, which 



Might rtf«r to tttuctural adaptation! discutted above regardless of 
the contac t -si ttiatit. a ^ich^rings it about^ -and a pidgin -language, 
which refers to a Unique entity arising in a particular type of 
-language contact situation. 1 

Whlnnom (1971) unites the various aspects djf structural 

I 

modification on a continuum in terus of different types of "hybrid- 
isation", extending a parallel from the biological sciences. Pri tnary 
hybridisation refers to the breaking up of a language into different 
varieties 9 and shall not be of much concern* to us here^ Secondary 
hybridization Is found In the type of "Inter language" spoken by a 
second language learner^ As Whlnnom defines It^ this type of situation 
may become continually renewed by new learners and thus become a 
recognizable variety of speech In Itself (Schumann 1974:139) « It Is^ 
however 9 characterized by a great degree of variation among speakers ^ 
for the learner evolves In the direction of the standard target 
language as proficiency in that language gains « Although this is the 
case 9 the particular systeir maintains some constancy from generation 
to gener\tion* Tertiary hybridization Involves a removal of the target 
language from consideration In the sense that the resultant language 
Is not the native language of any (two or more) of the groups who use 
It for contact purposes « Tertiary hybridization leads to a pidgin 
language « . Its structural characteristics among the various speakers 
are considerably more stable than those aspects of secondary hybrid** 
Ization or Inter language « Furthermore » there are particular social 
aspects which characterize the emergence of pidgin languages such as 
a socially recognizable contact community with a sizeable number of 
members of groups participating (Sllverstein 1973:10)* 

In order to suggest that similar structures of English found 
In SJ£ and hE might be attributable to a pidgin predecessor, we would 
have to go considerably beyond the citation of particular structures 
which are common to English-based pidgins or craoles. Essentially, 
we would have to reconstruct a social milieu amenable to Its emergence 
and document Its widespread usage by Indian and tion«» Indian groups in 
the aroa. Based on our understand! ig of the contact situation in the 
Rio Grande region historically (Chapter Two) such does not seem plausible 
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HUtorlcally, there vat little contact with the English language by 
tema and Kerea speaker, until the early part of this century. Up to 
that time, any btUnguallsm presumably was In Spahlsh and the Indian 
language. If there was a pidgin or creole which existed In the area, 
it was probably Spanlsh-based rather than English-based. It thus 
seems quite unlikely that the similar > English structures to be found 
m these varieties can be attributed to a tradlti^|n^ English 

locally. ^ V 

To dispute the pidgin basis for explainin^sto^llarlties between 

LE and SJR is not /of course, to completely excWthe possibility 
of contact, either direct or Indirect, between c^tLxnities as the 
basis for some of the similarit,ies. It .is certainly Tosalble that the 
operative boarding schools which educated the previous girterations 
of speakers in English could have provided an environment for uniting 
varltfus structures of the English spoken by Indians. There is some 
evidence tuat these schools, with their historical policy of English 
only for native speakers of Indian languages, had a leveling affect 
on the-varietlet of English spoken by different groups of Indians 
(Malancon and .Malancon 1976). .In many cases, these schools serviced • 
students from quite different ancestral language backgrounds, and 
scudents were forced to use a variety of English almost exclusively. 
This type of situation would naturally lead to a certain amount of 
commonality in the structures. It is certainly possible i:hat the 
operative boarding schools in the vicinity of the two communities 
discussed here, in Santa Fe and Albuquerque, could have provided a 
context for historical contact in leveling the English of the 
communities toward more similar structures. 

* We do not argue this possible basis for similarity, but the 
role of contact between the groups historically and currently must 
be placed in perspective along with the other types of competing 
explanations mentioned above. Ultimately, we have to consider that the 
various explanations might fit together to give us a congruent picture. 
This picture must be justified by both the language and social dynamics, 
past and present* 



A.X.2 8ome Rftpresantatlve Structuret for Comparison 

At thlt point, our daaerlptlon of ainllarlty and difference in 
8JE and la tooat reasonably considered by looking at a representative 
inventory of structures in the two varieties. While there may be 
considerable speculation as to the ultimate source for a particular 
Similarity or difference ^ the establishment of these similarities and 
differences is ah empirical question to be ans^rered by looking at 
actual structures in^the varieties. 

In the following investigrtion^ various aspects of some 
representative structures will be examined to determine the extent of 
similarity and difference in SJG and LE« Where possible, we will also 
consider the relationship of these varieties to other non**malnstream 
varieties so that we may ascertain, how they fit .into the continuimi of 
divergence from mainstream varieties of English. This extended 
comparison Is Important for descriptive and theoretical Issues of 
dialect divergence ^ and also has' important educational implications. 

The structures Investigated here represent various dimensions 
of inter*dlalectal comparison. First of all» we have structures 
\«hlch are generally recognl?.ed as indicators of social differentiation 
across a wide range of varieties of English. Aspects of negation^ 
such as multiple negation and aln^ t usage^ have general social 
significance in virtually all varieties of English, although there 
are certainly dimensions of negation which differentiate non«»malnstream 
varieties. Aspects of subject-verb concord are quite similar in 
this respect, in that it is a phenomenon which differentiates 
socio Unguis tic groups across a wide range of English varieties. 

Another structure considered here is found in some other non«* 
mainstream varieties, but operates considerably different dependent 
on the variety. This is the variable of plural marking. Plural 
absence is not a socially diagnostic feature, while in some midland 
and Southern white varieties it is socially diagnostic only in a 
small subset of structures (viz. weight and measurement Items). In 
a varr'^ty such as Vernacular Black English, it is much more expanded 
in its structural application. Given the variety of differences in 
non-mainstream English, we want to observe how SJZ and LE may fit 
into the overall picture. 
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Another structure for comperleon Is quite typically cited as 
« characteristic of Indian varieties of English, but was not usually 
found m other non-mainstream varieties. This Is unmarked tense 
usage as a gratmnatlcally-based . phenomenon. Unmarked t<snse is' then > 
somewhat unique ; or. at least, cited as a unique characteristic of 
4iese varieties. In fact, unmarked tense is a commonly-cited, but 
little-studied aspect of Indian varieties of English. It stands as 
a structure which is crucial to any formulation of pan-Indian varieties 
of English, 

In addition to the four structures cited above, which are 
primarily grammatical in nature, we compare here two characteristica 
which are primarily phonological in nature. These ate word-final 
consonant cluster reduction and syllable-f inal d devoicing. The 
former case has beenstudied in a number of different contexts for 
other non-mainstream varieties of English, and our investigation here 
will complement other studies by indicating how SJE- and US are similar 
to each other in this regard, and how they compare with cluster 
reduction in other varieties where it has been studied. 

The other phonological feature is somewhat parallel to the 
grammatical feature of unmarked tense in that fin^l d devoicing, 
particularly the glottal stop, is commonly cited as a characteristic 
of a range of Indian English varieties, at least in the Southwest. 
Syllable-final d devoicing has also been studied in several other 
contexts so that we can compare the results from SJE and LE with 
a broader range of non-mainstream varieties of English. Like unmarked 
tense " in grammar, it is crucial for, any formulation of pan- Indian 
phonological structures in the Southwest. 

As shown above, the representative structures compared here 
cover a cross-section of characteristics. It should enable us to 
answer some crucial questions concerning the similarity of Indian 
varieties in one region, which is certainly a preliminary to any 
broader study of pan-Indian varieties in a more expanded area. The 
particular structures caosen should also enable us to iee how these 
varieties fit into the broader picture of non-mainstream varieties 
outside the context of the Native American community. 
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A.2 <lttt«tion In San Juan and Uguna JIngliih 

Th« axamlnatlon of aspecta of negation In SJE and I£ provides 
an excellent opportunity for observing how these varieties compare 
with respect to a socially dlagiiostlc variable which has been foyind 
to occur throughout practically all varieties of English. As 
4nentloned previously, the dimensions of negation have been studied 
In a variety of different contexts, so that a comparison here not 
only provides us with Insight into the relationship of these two 
varieties, but their relationship in terms of the wider scope of 
divergence among non-mainstream varieties of English. The question 
is how these two varieties compare with each other, and then. In 
turn, how they compare with a wider range of varieties of English 
distinguistied on the basis of patterns of negation. 

4 2.1 Negative Concord 

We have already discussed in some detail how negative concord 
functions in SJE, and how this compares with other non-mainstream 
varieties of English. Several patterns of negative concord have 
been established for this variety. Most predominant is the realtls&tion 
of multiple n^egation on post-verbal indefinites, where the negative 
in the verb phrase is simple "copied" onto indefinites following the 
verb phrase. Both SJE (la-c) and LE (2a-c) clearly evidence this type 
of negative concord. 

(1) a. I didn't take no jacket (46:68) 

b. I really don't like none of those things (76:90) 

c. I didn't bother her no more (80:107) 

(2) a. He didn't have no money (48:68) 

b. My brother don't like nobody so I can't go to 
nobody (11:485) 

c. There's not hardly no rides like that (53:353) 
Since post-verbal negative concord can be documented for both 

SJE and LE, the relevant question in this comparison :s the extent 
and distribution of this pattern in the two populations. In Table 4.1, 
we have compared the incidence of multiple negation for 14 interviews 
in each community where more than five potenLial cases of multiple 
negation are found in the corpus. The procedures for tabulation are 
Identical to those discussed in Section 3.2.6.1. As in our previous 
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ttbuUtlon ot poit-vtrbtl multlpl* Mgttlon for « rtpwi^ntitlvt group 
from 8«n Juan, • dittlnctlOn U ««d« Utmtn pott-vorbal Indaflnites 
vlthln the m«ln cXauie didn*t do anything/nothing) and those 

. outaide the main icXautie (e.g. tfi>^dtdn.»t 4)uv a new car or anything/ 
nothing ). This U In keeping with a generally recogniaed constraint 
which favors negative copying within the main clause. In addition 
to the Table giving the Incidence of multiple negation for different 
interviews In the two coinmunltles^ a rank frequence curve In Figure 
4.2 displays the distribution graphically. 
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Figure A.2. Rank Frequency Curve for Incidence of Multiple 
Negation in San Juan and Laguna English 
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Table 4,1 The Incidence of Multiple Negation in San Juan 
and Laguna English 
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' 8«v«ral important obttrvattont about tha Ineld^aneaa of nultlpla 
nagatlon can b« uada on the batlt of labia 4.1 and Ft$ura 4.2« Both 
eonmunltiea ihow a nlda range In the Incidence of multllple negation 
imong ipeakers, extending, from categorical ar near-cat^orlcal uiers 
to thoee vho . Indicate the categorical, or near-categorical absence 
of negative concord. The majority of apeakera in both ^aaet, however, 
fall vithln these extremes. While both communities reveal negative- 
concord to some extent, the general pattern indicates that its incidence 
Is typically less frequent in Laguna than in San Juan. Differences 
In the total, median, and mean scores all point to such a difference., 
Furthermore, the difference is found in both main clause and clause 

. . -.5*' 

external realizations of negative concord. What we find, ^hen, Is 
thet post-verbal negative concord is a pattern which is found in both 
communities, with a higher incidence in San Juan than in Laguna. 
Differences are primarily quantitative rather than quaUtafrive, 

The distribution of multiple negation in terms of age 
categories within the communities is also worthy of comparison. 
In both cases, the younger speakers tend to cluster at the higher 
levels of usage vis-a-vis their older counterparts.^ In the 
case of San Juan, four of the five speakers in the 10-19 year range 
show frequency levels above the median range, while all five inter- " - 
views in this age category in Laguna reveal frequency levels above 
the median. Furthermore, in Laguna, the four speakers with the 
highest incidence of multiple negation are 10-19 year olds, and in 
San Juan, four of the six speakers with the highegt incidence are 
10 to 19 year olds. The picture that emerges, then, is quite clear. 
Multiple negation is a pattern favored among younger speakers in 
hoth of these communities. This pattern is quite parallel although 
the frequency levels of usage may differ. 

The particular type of age distribution not only reveals 
the importance of this social variable in discussing the language 
patterns of these communities, but also sheds light on the source of 
similarity for the negative concord pattern. The prominence of 
multiple negation among the younger speakers vis-a-vis the older 
speakers appears in conflict with the general distributional pattern 
of language transfer phenomena. Typically, older speakers, 
who learned English subsequent to the ancestral language, will 
reveal transfer phenomena more prominently than younger speakers, 
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who Itamttd English at a first Untuag*. Although ve cannot «ule out 
tha poitl^llity of languaga tranafar and/or a ganaral aequiaitlonal 
aouirea explanation for tha Ineidanca of multiple negation anong 
older speaker* , the general pattern of age distribution points to . 
tha influenca of a diffusional source for at least the present 
generation of speakers. The contact non-mainstream varieties 
certainly evidence this negative concord pattern, vhether it be the 
Spanish- influenced English or general midland , non-mainstream 
varieties of Anglo origin. As we shall see, the conclusion that 
multiple negation is being maintained through diffusional influence 
is in keeping witfi some other observations concerning negative 
patterns in these varieties, particularly the use of the lexical 
item ain't. v 

As mentioned in our earlier discussion of negation in SJE, " 
post-verbal negative concord is not the only type of concord that 
has been found in our study. There are also cases of pre-verbal 
negative indefinites which may also have a negative realized on an 
auxiliary within the verb phrase. The SJE examples (3a-d) of this 
type can be matched by similar examples found in the Laguna corpus 
(4a-d). 

SJE Examples 

(3) a. First Speaker: I don't want nobody ta see it. 

Second Speaker: I'll check it and nobody doesn't 

have to see it. 183:391 

b. It's true, we raised all the money and then nobody 
— no other place won't raise nothing, no. 183:651 

c. nobody isn't gonna find out. 105:104 

d. ...they smoke somewhere else nobody won't see them. 
94:294. 

Laguna Examples * 

(4) a. Her husband would pick up the phone and nobody won't 

be on there (11:35) 

b. Man, and nobody couldn't even help, nobody couldn't 
even kill it (21:10) 

c. Nobody hardly didn't go outside or anything (14:642) 

d. Pretty soon nobody wasn't painting no more (53:21) 
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At pointtd out pr«vloufly, th«M itructurM art trttttd at a 
typt of ntgattve concord tlnce thert It tpptrtntly only ont logical 
negative in the tentence. 

Although we have not tubjected negatiye concord of this type 
to any frequency tabulations, its incidence seems tomevhat restricted 
in both SJE and LE. We conclude that it it an integral, if rettricted 
type of negative concord to be found in both varietties of English. 

An even more infrequent type of negative concord we have found 
in both varieties affects negatives across clauses. In such. cases, . 
the auxiliary, in the second clause is negativised in addition to the 
negativization of the first clause. There are only a couple of cases 
of this type in SJE (5a,b) and one case in LE (6), involving somewhat 
different structures. 

(5) a. ...and I don't think nowadays this kids aren't 

.getting that (76:115) 
' b. I'm t»t gonna deny she's not spoiled (76:503) 

(6) • He didn't care if he 4jldn't win or not (10:37) 

In these examples, the context indicates that the interpretation 
would be quite different from the "STandard English one, in which case 
the negative placement rule would not plafc a negative on the 
auxiliary of the second clause. We are, however, cautious not to make ^ 
too much of these isolated cases, other than note that we have documented 
their rare occurrence in both varieties. As we observed earlier, 
however, such cases are apparently quite rare even in thpse varieties 
of English where they can be documented. With such infrequent examples, 
ve cannot be certain of how such structures fit into the total language 
picture of the communities at this stage of analysis. 

A. 2. 2 Compart gon with Othe r Varieties 

The total picture of negative concord for SJE and LE in relation 
to each other and other varieties of English can probably best be seen 
through extending two tables we looked at earlier in relation to 
negative concord for SJE (cf. p. 128). First is a table showing how 
these varieties fit^in terms of the different types of negative concord 
structures found in English. Four main aspects of negative concord are 
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dtllnlted in this t«bU: (1) cc^yiiiz of th« natiatlvtt •lamant on 
po»t*vftrb«l indefinites in addition to the negative element in the 
Min verb phrase (i.e. eentencee like He* didn't do nothing ). "(2) the ' 
copying of the ^negative pn a pre-verb'al indefinite and th^ main verb 
phrase (i.e. sentences like Nobody can't^ do it ) . (3) inversion of the 
negativised auxiliary and the pre-verbal indefinite (i.e. sentences 
like Can't nobody do it as a declarative), and (4) application of the 
negative to an auxiliary in another clavise (i.e. iientences like There 
vasn't much he couldn't do ). In this table, adopted from Wolfram and. 
Christian (1976), three different symbols are used to represent the 
operation of the rules; jL is used to indicate the categorical operation 
of neg&tive concord (i.e., it is used' in all cases where it mightV^e 
used), X is used to Indicate that it is used variably (i.e. it 

sometimes applies but not in all eases) » and is used to indicate 

that it is never used. 



English 
DialectCs) 

Standard English 

Some. Northern 
White Varieties 

Other Northern 
White Varieties 

San Juan English 

Laguna English 

Some Southern 
White Varieties 

Appalachian English 

Vernacular Black 
English 



Post-Verbal 
Indefinites 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



Pre-V»».rbal 
Ind/Neg. Aux . 



Negative 
Inversion 



Neg. Aux. 

Across Clauses 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



0 
0 
0 

X 
X 



0 

X (?) 
X (?) 

X 



Table 4.2 ' Comparison of San Juan English and 
Laguna English with Other Varieties 
of English 

Table 4.2 Indicates that SJB and LE are quite alike in the types 
of negative concord that are found. By the same token, however, they 
are not unlike other varieties of English in their use of 
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n»t«tivt ^otieord, Glvtsi th« continuum natutf o£ ntgative concord > 
At tt h«t been dononitratod in' other ttudles, these varieties are »6re 
divergent than tome diaiectt but lett than othert In terms of the 
graduated steps which differentiate non-mainstream varieties from 
.their mainstream counterparts. For example, we tee that it it notj 
at different at Vernaeular Bjlack English and Appalachian English, 
but also slightly more divergent than some Northern White varieties. 
This particular fit in terms, of the continuum is not only supported 
by the qualitative t^ixonomy of Table 4.2; it can also be supported 
vhcn we look at the frequency levels of poat^verbal negative concord. 
In Table 4.3 the incidence of post-verbal indefinite concord is given 
for a range of varieties, along with extent to which the variety may 
have speakers who are categorical users of multiple negation of this 
type. Included in this comparison al?e Puerto Rican English, Vernacular 
Black English in several different locations, several White northern 
non-mainstream varieties, and Appalachian English. Although the 
studies are not comparable in all respects, it does give a realistic 
picture of some of the similarities and differences among the 
varieties. " 
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VtrUtft ot Bnrliih 

Puarto Rican English 
:B«»t Harlem (NYC, .10-20 
yaars old) 

Varnaeular Black English 
Jets (NYC» 10-20) 
East Harlem (NYC, 10-20) 
Detroit 
(10-20) 
(above 30) 

White Northern Nonstandard 
English • . 
Inwood (NYC, 10-20) 
Detroit (10-20) 

Appalachian English 
(10-20) • ' 

(20-40) 
(above 40) 

SaA Juan, English 

(10-20) 
, (above 30) ♦ 

laguna English 
(10-20) 
(above 30) 



MuUlple 
♦ Negation 



Numbar o£ Csitagori^eal 
Negation Users Out ot Total 
J Number of Sublects 



V 87,4 



) 

4^ 



97.9 
97,8 

74.5 
49,8 



81.0 
47.6 



65.7 
68.2 
53.1 



74.5 
42.9 



66.5 
20.9 



12/27 



11/13 
7/10 

7/16 
0/8 



2/8 
0/6 



1/15 

0/5 

0/5 



2/6 
0/8 



0/5 
0/9 



Table 4.3 Comparison of the Extent of Post-YeTrbal 

Negative Concord for Representative Non- 
^ Mainstream' Varieties of English 

• ■ • 

As indicated in Table 4.3, the frequency levels of multiple 
negation are more in line with midland white non-mainstream varieties 
of English (such as Northern white or Appalachian English) than they 
are with more divergent ethnic .varieties such as VernaculaT Black 
English or Puerto Rican English. The variable nature of multiple 
negation is most evident ;in midland varieties, as it is with SJE and 

LE. " 

Where data is available on the age level distribution of 

multiple negation, the pattern of LE and SJE matches other varieties 

in that adolescents and teen-agers realize it more frequently than 

the older generation. We should caution, however, that the reasons 
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for thlA Agt dlffertntlatloA in th« r«prMtiit«tiv« v«ritCi«t nay not^ 
iMctisftrlly b« identleaX. In tht east of othor varlotiot, thoro it 
•vidcnce tho difference it Attributable to a type of age-grading 
within the life cycle of an individual; That it, a given speaker * 
nay 'uae more multiple negation during adoletrence and r.edui^e its 
incidence in adulthood » perhaps as a function of the social 
stigmatisation of the pattern. In the case of SJE and UB, however, 
the situation may be quite different. We previously speculated that 
the incidence of mt^ltiple negation among some older speakers may be ' 
a function. of their acquisition. of English subsequent to the ancestral 

* language (including aspects related to general acquis it ional 
strategies and lai^uage transfer) »: whereas its usage ir.^ the younger 
generation is not as reasonably explained on this ba^i^. Tha in- 
creased ^incidence of multfple- negation among the younger 'generation 
and the cl^ar-oht parallels that it has with other non-mainstream 
'Varieties clearly points toward a diffuL Lonal explanation for the 
current generation. Of course, It may well be the case that the ^ 
dlffuslonal evidence for the younger generation simply supports 
the continuation of a pattern transmitted by the older generation, 
which originated multiple negation on a different basis. When the 
total' configuration of language contact and generational differences 
is considered, the different sources may well complement each other 

' in explaining the continuation and extension of the pattern. 

4.2.3 The Use of ain't 

As we have noted in our examination of ain't usage In SJE 
(Section. 3. 2. 6.^, the linguistic significance of this lexical Item Is 
minimal, but Its symbolUc status as a shibboleth of stigmatized 
language usage Is sometimes quite prominent. As we detailed previously. 
It has typically been cited as a, correspondence of IsnVt aren * t > and 
haven* t /hasn't . Examples of Its usage for Isn't and aren't can be 
documented for both SJE (Tdyb) and LG (8a-c). It can also be found 
for first person singular forms, as in (9a, b), although its standard 
English correspondence is not as clear in these cases, since amn't , 

the expected direct correspondence, is not a current form of Contracted 

1 ' ' 

negation in English* 
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(7) a. Boekv atn*t in here (183i511) 

b. ... well, it ain't b^'.r fault (16:674) 
^ (8) a. you ain't gonna get nowhere around the world (14:1248) 

b. that one ain't here (16:1238) 

c. I klnda think it ain't (17:115) 
(9) a. I ain't doing anything (16:1067) 

b. This time X ain't losing — I ain't losing (16x,Side 2:138) 
The distribution of ain't usage in SJE and LE can be seen in ^ 
Table 4.4. The tabulation here is made in terms of two basic categories, 
ain'-t for the haven' t /hasn't auxiliary and ain't for isn't/aren't > 
Only actual cases of isn't /aren't or haven't /hasn't are considered 
as potential cases of ain't since it is not clear that other variations 
of copula + negative (e.g. have not, 've not ) can be considered as 
genuine poten^^iai cases in which ain't might occur. 





Age 


No. Sub.1. 


. /aren't 


A J ,^ /haven't 
Ain't/. „ 1^ 
hasn't 


Total 


% ain't 




10-19 


^8) 


1/4 


0/8 


1/12 


12.5 


San Juan: 


20-39 


(5) 


0/4 


0/12 


0/16 


0.0 




40-59 


(5) 


0/5 


0/13 


0/18 


0.0 




60 + 


(5) 


0/3 


0/2 


0/5 


0.0 


Laguna : 


10-19 


(9) 


16/23 


0/8 


16/31 


51.6 




20-39 


(4) 


0/16 


0/7 


0/23 


0.0 




40-59 


(2) 


0/2 


0/1 


0/3 


0.0 



Table 4.4. Comparison of ain't Usage in San Juan and Laguna Er.-lish 
for Four Different Age Groups of Speakers 
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Thtr« it • »trlklng slwlUrlty with r«»pect to the use of ai^ 
In SJE and LE. In bo'H cases. Its predominant usage corresponds to 
isn't and aren't and no cases of its use for haven't /hasn't are found. 
Although Stout (forthcoming) attests a- case of ainlt for haven't in LE, 
his overall conclusion is the same as ours, namely, ainlt is used 
almost exclusively as a correspondence for aren't /isn't. 

Given the options of ain't usage fcund in varieties of English, 
IE and SJE fit in th^ array indicated in Table 4.5. In this display 
X stands for the use of ain't (either variable or categorical) and 0 
stands for the categorical absence of ain't: 

ain't:: ain't:: ain't:: 

isn't /aren't hasn't /haven't di^dn t . 

Standard English 0 o 0 

San Juan English, q 

Laguna Enslish ^ 

Appalachian English X X 0 

Vernacular Blick English . X X X 

•Table 4.5 Structural Distribution of ain't 
Usage for Different Varieties of 
English 

As demonstrated in Table 4.5, which indicates an implicational 
relationship for ainlt usage, SJE and LE fit into the continuum one step 
removed from standard varieties. Implicational relationships exist ^ in 
the sense that the use of ain't for didn't implies its use for hasn't/ ^ 
haven't , and its use for haven't /hasn't implies its use for aren't/isn't 
vhile the converse does not obtain (i.e. ain^t and hasn't /haven't does 
not imply ain't for didn't a nd ain't for isn't/aren't does not imply 
its use for haven't/hasn't ). 

■ SJE and AE are not only similar In their structural distribution 
of ain't usage. There is also a striking similarity in the distribution 
of ain't among the population. There is a categorical absence of ainlt 
usage b^ older speakers, as only the younger adolescents and teen-agers 
are found to use the form at all. This is quite unlike the distribution 
that has been found in other varitities. Compare for example, the age 
distribution of ain't usage as found in Appalachian English compared 
With that found in SJE and LE. This is done in Figure 4.3. 
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%ain't /aren't 
isn't 



100 t95.5 



75 



50 



25 




, 51.6 

\ Laguna 
\ 

\ 

\ 

J;2.5 gan Juan^ 



'^--•.'^J).0 



Under 20 



20-40 



88.9 



Appalachian English (figures adapted 

from Wolfram 
and Christian 
1976:116^ 



0.0 



Over 40 



Figure 4.3 Distribution of ain't and isn't/aren't 



Usage for Different Age Levels in Three 
Varieties of English 



The contrast indicated in Figure 4.3 is quite sharp. Both LE 
and SJE are apparently quite unlike a variety like Appalachian English 
in their use of ain't across different age levels, althpugh they are 
very much like each other in that older speakers do not use ain'^t. How 
do we account for such a drastic pattern of differentiation? In our 
earlier discussion of ain't in SJK (Section 3.2.6.4). we suggested th:^ possibility 
that the transference of traditional type of prescript ivism along with 
the context of English acquisition (viz. the introduction of English 
upon entering school) might account for this avoidance of ain't., 
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Stout (forthcoming) has shown that the raducad Incldanca of aln^t 

correlates with variables representing more traditional cultural 

patterns 9 such as grandparents In the home» continued residency on 

the reservatlont and <^o forth* Such factors would appear to support 

the validity of citing traditional culture as a factor Inhibiting 

aln^t usage , as well as the dlffuslonal base for ain't usage by some 

members of the younger generation* In line with this observation! 

we must also note that the younger generation seems to be much more 

susceptible to the diffusion of certain lexical Items from other non* 

mainstream varieties* We already discussed the use of associative 

plurals such as and them » and the second person plural form you guys > 

which were much more typical of younger speakers (cf* SectlonsS* 2«8«5f 3«2«d«6)« 

Other features could be added to this, such as the use of Inter-* 

jectlve man as (So> man^ I went to the store and found this shirt ) 

or big ole a s an adjective of "endearment^' (e*g. There was this big 

ole sheep out there ) > and so forth* 

It seems apparent, then, */nat th'2 presence of ain^t among 
younger speakers and itu absence among older speakers Is symptomatic 
of a more general pattern of age differentiation* Younger speakers 
In both communities are apparently much more susceptible to the 
linguistic diffusion of items found in other non-mainstream varieties. 
Older speakers indicate resistance to such influence by comparison* 
The evidence, however, suggests that this pattern is not one which 
simply mimics the type of nge-grading cycle found in other varieties 
where teenagers may also distinguish themselves from adults by their 
use of particular lexical itemc. The historical situation of < language 
contact and English acquisition leads to the conclusion that, unlike 
other varieties, the older generation never went through a comparable 
age-grading phenomenon. Inscead, the evidence points to age differences 
as a reflection of a genuine "generational difference". This 
designation follows the distinction of Wolfram and Fasold (1974:89) 
between generation differences older generations not undergoing 
changes that affected younger generations — • and a^e- grading 
appropriate changes within the life history of an individual, to be 
repeated by subsequent generations. 
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4.2.4 ConcXu»ton 

Aspect? of variation in negative formation are among 
the most widespread of socially diagnostic features of American English. 
The investigation of |this variation in SJE and LE shows striking 
parallels. This is evidenced both in the structural types of patterns 
revealed and the general distribution of these features within the 
two coiranunities. Both communities reveal the same types of negative 
concord liat terns and the age-related differences are similar, although 
there ere differences in frequency levels of usage. This is also 
the case for the use of ain^t . We have suggested that the patterns 
of negative concord are, at the least, reinforced for the younger 
generation by diffusion from more ^aneral patterns of non-mainstream 
varieties. The evidence for attributing alnVt usage to diffusion is 
even greater, since it is an isolated lexical item. 

That these two communities should show such similar patterns 
is not necessarily attributable to any direct transmission between 
these varieties. If could well be the case that the similar 
language contact histories and current language situations have 
simply promoted a parallel type of adaptive language strategy. 
Quite clearly, "typical" nonstandard English features such as multiple 
negation and ain't usage have been integrated into the emerging 
variety of English spoken by the current generation. The extent to 
which these features are revealed in these varif:ties, however, is not 
nearly as great as those found in some other representative varieties 
of non-mainstream English. These features approximate the patterns 
of non-standard white midland varieties more than other ethnic or 
social varieties, although there are obvious qualifications which 
need to be made in this regard. 

4,3 Unmarked Tense In LaRuna and San Juan English 

As noted earlier (Section 3 . 2. 1), unmarked tense is a characteristic 
which is cited frequently in the discussion of commonality in Indian 
English varieties. Although there is considerable anecdotal citation 
of such forms In different settings, there remains little rigorous 
comparison of this phenomenon. Any serious treatment of cross-dialectal 
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•Imllmrlttet among thcac varletiaa must therefore coniider this 
characteristic. 

There are two major questions which need to be„addres8ed in 
the comparison of tense In the two varieties under consideration 
here: (1) what are the actual similarities and differences in the 
realization of unmarked tense In the varieties ,of English represented 

here and (2) what accounts for these similarities and differences. 

The first question is an empirical one, which can be answered largely 
on the basis of the descriptive facts, whereas tht second question 
is, of necessity, more speculative in nature. At any . li**. *n 
Investigation of both cf these questions in this context may have 
implicatio'is for the comparison of varieties J.n a context considf.rably 
larger than the one in focus here. 

As a starting point, we can set forth the various types of 
countructions in which past tense is not marked in LE, as we did in 
our previous discussion of unmarked tense in SJE. In all of the 
examples given below, we would expect the past tense to be overtly 
realized in mainstream varieties of English for one reason or another 
(e.g. structural co-occurrence restrictions, discourse constraints 
on temporal relations, etc.). In examples lO(a-d), there is no 
apparent marking of past tense on the main verb. 

(10) a. The boys useta chop wood, and then sometimes, 
when somebody ,::ell8 on you, you knov» that 
you were talking Indian, that's where the fight 
comes in. (58:6) 

•V- 

b. And then we played with sardine cans, you know. 
Just lined them up in long strings and take those 
for little wagons; and then we useta shoot marbles. 
(59:2) 

c. But they, in those days, they really make you do 
it (34:24) 

d. I went to Indian school, that's tlie time I see a 
lot of students having dates and all like that, 
^nd that's where it came abovt, 1 guess, having 
a boyfriend (60:13) 

Unmarked past tense forms can also be found in LE with forms 
of be, whether be functions as a main verb or an auxiliary. Examples 
of this pattern also match those found in SjE, as is indicated in 
examples ll(a-c); 
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a We useta play hunters, iihare the boyt go hunting 
(U) a. ^« ,5 gone for awhile and the women are 

preparing, Just, you know, all kinds of things 
(48:3). 

b. He went down and looked in the^kitchen 

' here all' those fruits are smashed and everything, 
the milk was on the floor 14:7 

c. You know, in those days airplanes a^ekinda 



We 



Shaped Just as a- like a hoard (34:8) 
Along with the absence of overt tense marking for be+in£ 
auxiliaries, we also find unmarked tense on other auxiliaries, 
therefore also observe unmarked peist tense forms for havej^ perfect^ 
forms I2(a,b), do support 13(a,b).. and models such as can 14(a,b) and 
will 15(a,b). have+ en 

n2^ a And then I heard that some people used these 
^^^^ • charcoals that they use for cookouts, you know 

that kind of ,-I don«t know. I have never heard 
of it, but Just lately I beard that someone used 
it (60:9) 

b. We were out there, Just watching to see how much 
they have grown (51:3) 

do support 

(13) a. We learned how to get along with things that we 
don^t have. (58:15) 

b. Sometimes, where there's a big meeting, they 
don't usually get home till it gets a Uttle 
dark or something like that; I remember those 
days (34:16) 

can 

ri4^ a Well, in olden days, I think you can really tell 
^^^^ because I think the Acomas were always great in 

making their designs and putting them on their 

pottery. (60:12) 

b. I useta talk to, you know all the old folks and 
try to be nice to them, and. you know, treat them 
real nice and, so they can think that, you know, I 
was nice anrt everything. (35:21) , 
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will 

(15) A. Every time the phone would ring and her husband vould 
pick up the phone and nobody won^t be on there 11:35 

b. You vere put in the classroom during recess, or you 
will have to go sweep the rest rooms out of something 
(50:13) 

Examples such as those cited above clearly indicate that un- 
marked tense Is a phenomenon which can be observed regardless of the 
form to which tense may be attached^ That is, it la found in main 
verbs and the range of auxiliaries which would be expected to carty 
tense within the English system* In this respect » unmarked tense as 
It Is four^d in LE is quite like that which we have documented for SJE« 
That It should be observed wherever tense may be marked within the 
verb phrase is a preliminary indication that it is the category of 
tense itself rather than some particular form within the verb phrase 
which is different from the mainstream usage of tense. As we shall 
see beloWi however > this conclusion is much too general for any 
serious comparison of unmarked tense in these varieties* Further 
consideration must include the intersection of phonological processes 
to account for some unmarked tense » the structural function of tense 
within the system) and the variable nature of its incidence* 

4e3el The Intersection of Processes * ^ 

In our investigation of unmarked tense usage in SJE we 
concluded that although there was certainly a grammatical basis for 
many instances of unmarked tonse^ certain phonological processes also 
resulted in surface forms not marked overtly for tense* The three 
phonological processes mentioned were (1) consonant cluster reduction 
(2) would contraction and deletion and (3) final /Id/ deletion. With 
respect to our comparison we naturally want to determine whether these 
same processes are operative in LE to account for some cases of tense 
marking. 

s We can anticipate our discussion of word-final cluster reduction 

(cf* Section 4.6) by noting that the operation of word-final consonant 
reduction in LE is a process Independent of past tense marking. It 
is therefore reasonable to conclude that some cases of unmarked tense 
marking Involving clusters might be attributable to this process* 
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Cases such «s the following might certainly be accounted for by cluster 
reduction. rather than a grammatical process of tense unmarking. 
(16) a. In our ttme ve raise a lot.ta kids. 

b. Something happen a long time ago. 

c. We call one of our children to see where they were. 

As with SJE, such examples cannot be considered uniquely explained 
as the result of a phonological process since tense ynmarking affects 
many items where the form does not end in a consonant cluster (cf . (10) 
through (15) above.) The extent to which cluster reduction might 
be accountable for unmarked tense in LE as compared with SJE will be 
deferred unfil we look at the quantitative incidence of unmarked tense. 
Suffice it here to note that cluster reduction must be considered as 
a potential, but' not exclusive source for some' cases of unmarked tense 

LE, Just as it was in SJE. 

As with SJE, it is also possible to attribute some cases which 
surface as unmarked tense to the general process of would reduction 
and deletion. Cases such as 17(a,b) might be interpreted as instances 
of phonologically-based would contraction and deletion rather than 
genuine cases of grammatically-based tense differences. 

(17) a. And we used to play hunters, where the boys go 
hunting and they'd be gone for awhile and the 
women are preparing just, you know, all kinds 
of things. (49:3) 

b. And mostly, guys get together, we useta hunt 
birds at night in the winter (50:2) 

c. Well, there was tents where people come to sell 
their stuff and then a lot of people tribes, 
would bring in their... 

While admitting this possibility in terms of quite general 
English phonological processes (Section 3.2.1.1), we concluded that 
this also could not be an exclusive explanation for unmarked tense 
in SJE on several formal bases. For example, we noted that there 
were cases in which verb forms took an inflectional ending, which 
would not be permissible with would . Would always requires a non- 
finite form of the verb. Similar cases can be offered for LE as in 
18(a,b). 
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(18) «• Hy father um4 to inake ma a top, top out of thoaa 

_^ piiWft treat , iWtt"1tltoiti>;'^ nakeii one of them, Putt a nail 

In the middle <3A:5) 

b* The boya uteta chop wood, and then sometimes, vhen 

somebody tells on you, you know, that you were talking 
Indian, that's where the fight comes in (58 :4)^ 

Without detailing other comparable motivations for concluding 
that would reduction and deletion cannot 1^^ an exclusive explanation 
for unmarked tense, we can simply observe t^at SJE and LE are alike 
in that would contraction and deletion must be admitted potentially 
as an intersecting explanation for some cases of forms which surface 
as unmarked tense. 

A final phonological intersection admitted in our discussion 
of SJE was the absence of an unstressed, word-final /id/. Ve noted 
the general English pattern whi^h resulted in such cases, as well 
as a pattern of unstressed syllable loss in SJE vjhich might support 
the phonological basis of this process. There are also cases in 
LE which must be considered as potential instances of the processes 
operating to reduce some final /id/ forms phono logically, such as 
19(a-c). 

(19) a. I don't even remember how it start , cause 

it was already on> (58^:8) 

b. They useta, somebody usually herd for them 
during the day (34:15) 

c. About three years ago was the last time I - 
plant some (34:8) 

Without recapitulating the detailed phonological processes 
which account for such Instances, we can note that this is 'an additional 
process which might intersect with the basic grammatical difference 
which accounts for unmarked tense. Again, this is not an exclusive 
explanation since there are many forms other than tense ending in 
/Id/ which are unmarked for tense. 

That LE and SJE would share many of the intersecting phonological 
processes which might account for some cases of forms surfacing without 
tense is not surprising. For the most part, the processes we described 
are found to some extent in virtually all varieties of English, with 
distinctions between varieties found in the restriction and extent of 
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proeeaMft. Vot •xampXe, word-final cltiiter reduction U found 
in all English varieties, but some varieties apply it less frequently 
' end restrict the phonological environments in which it may apply. 
Also, there is evidence that phonological processes reducing /id/ and 
contracted forms of would may occur in a wide range. of English 
varieties in more casual speech , styles . In addition to recognizing 
the potential phonological basis of some unrealized tense. It is 
necessary to recogniee different granmxatical sources for unmarked 
tense as well. For examijie, we noted the possibility of interpreting 
some cases of unmarked tetnse forms as irregular verb forms simply 
undifferentiated in theiri past form rather than the underlying absence 
of tense as such. Thus, the form come in a sentence such as Yester" 
day we come to the fiesta might be considered as a type of irregular 
verb form which uses the same form .in the past and non-past tense, 
extending the class of verbs such as £ut, set, etc. to be more in- 
clusive tiian is found in standard varieties of English. While such 
a possibility canrfot be eliminated as a potential source of ex- 
planation, two arguments can be raised against this type of verb 
class redistribution as a primary process in accounting for unmarked 
past tense. One is the fact that some forms take inflectional 
endings restricted to non-past forms in contexts which would clearly 
call for a past form, such as (20). 

(20) I never taught him but he learned it himself, if he 

comes in real hungry, real thirsty, and if some other 
person just came in. ..(59:23) 

If this were an undifferentiated past form rather than a form 
unmarked for tense, we would not expect a non-past inflectional ending 
such as jHB. Therefore, we cannot simply attribute such cases to an 
expanded list of undifferentiated past forms in LE, Just as we could 
not for SJE. 

Secondly, the fact that the absence of tense marking is found 
throughout the verb phrase, including all the auxiliaries and copula 
be, militates against an interpretation of differences simply due to 
an expanded list of undif ferented verb forms in LE. While we may not 
be able to eliminate potential intersection of surface forms unmarked 
for tense because of an expanded list of verb forms undifferentiated 
for tense in LE, it hardly seems plausible to ascribe our primary 
explanation to this source. This is as it was in the case of SJE. 
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the lnv«ttig«tion of unmarked tense forms in US and SJE 
claarly Indleataa that, although there ara* cartalnly some inter- 
secting phonological processes which may account for some cases of 
non^reallsad past, and 8ome_other grmatlcal processes which may 
intersect to some extent in both varieties , the varieties share 
certain properties of tense differentiation which set them apart 
from mainstream varieties of English and- some non-mainstream varieties 
\of English which have been focused upon in the recent spciolingulstic 
literature. The precise distribution of such cases in two varieties 
i^st start from this preliminary qualitative observation. 

\ , ■ ^ 

\ 4.3,2 Variability in Tense Marking in Laguna and San Juan English 
\ As we have observed in our previous discussion of un- 

marli^ed tense, it is a highly variable phenomenon, fluctuating with 
the Idealization of the regularly marked tense pattern found in main- 
streay varieties of English. Any comparison of unmarked tense in 
LE and^ SJE, therefore, must consider the quan]titative dimensions of 
unmarked tense realizations. Having demonstrated certain qualitative 
simila^fties in the previqus section, it is tiecessary to see if 
similarities still obtain along a quantitative dimension. 

As a first step in our comparison of the extent of unmarked 
tense in the two varieties, we can examine the incidence of unmarked 
tense bas^d on certain distinctions set up in our previous discussion 
of tense parking in SJE. To begin with, we can look at the incidence 
of unmarkei^ tense according to several different types of verb classes. 
In Table 4.6 we present for each individual in our selected LE sample 
the incidence of unmarked tense for three classes of v. rbs: (1) non- 
cluster forcing main verbs (2) be and (3) have . As with our previous 
tabulation of unmarked tense, the first category includes main verbs 
formed irregularly (e.g. go /went , brine/brought ), verbs adding a d 
to the verb base (e.g. stay [d] , mow [d] or an lid] (e.g. trade [Id], 
/ rate [Id]. The form be includes both main verb (e.g. He is /was here 
' a long time ago . He is /was talking to his brother yeaterday . He is /was 
teaching school at the time ). Tabulations for have also include both 
main verb (e.g. They have /had sheep at the time . They have/had a lot 
to do in those days ) and auxiliary functions of have in perfect 
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construction* <«.g.. He have/had apoken o nly Indian before he went to 
echoo 1 . Thev have /had thought thfev wer e finished at the time) . 

In Table 4.7, the total percentage figures ^or the four 
different age groups of LE speakers ar« compared w^th the figures 
previously given for comparable groups^f SJE speajciers. In the case 
of SJE, the figures are taken from.Tables 3.1 and 3.3 in Section 3.2.1.2 
since the tabulations include bofh main verb^^'nd auxiliary functions 
for be and have . 

» * " J- 



Interview 
Number 



50 
23 
72 

Total 



Non-Qluater 
Main Verb ■ 
Non P/Tot 



10 . 


6/207 


' 2.9 


11 


3/131 


'2,3 


22 


5/69 


7.2 


4 


1/30 


3.3 


14 


1/98 


1.0 


Total 


16/535 


3.0 



4/52 
4/75 
0/58 

8/185 



% ^ Non-P/Tot 
10-19 Year Old 



1/134 
0/117 
.0/53 
0/22 
3/45 



20- 



4/371 
39 Year Old 



'7.7 
5-3. 
0.0 

4.3 

40. 



19 


6/54 


11.1 


35 


0/65 


. 0.0 


49 


' 5/119 


4.2 


51 


3/25 


12.0 


58 


18/117 


15.4 


60 


17/80 


21.3 


Total 


49/460 


10.7 






61 


34 


32/67 


47.8 


54 


8/122 


6.6 


Total 


40/189 


21.2 



Table 4.6. 



4/91 
1/39 
0/50 

5/180 ' 

.59 Year Old 

0/62 
0/43 
1/109 
2/26 
11/81 
5/54 

19/375 

and Older 

5/45 
0/61 

5/106 

The Incidence of Unmarked Past 
From Four Age Groups in Laguna 





have 




% 


. Non-P/Tot 






t 




0.7 


17 <5 


12 S 


0.0 


0/11 


0.0 


0.0 


1/12 


8.3 


0.0 


0/9 


0.0 


6 7 


0/8 


0.0 


1.1 






4.4 


0/32 


0.0 


2.6 


0/8 


0.0 


0.0 


0/11 


0.0 


2.8. 


0/51 


0.0 


0.0 


• 0/9 


0.0 


0.0 


6 1/8 


12.5 


0.9 


6/27 


0.0 


^ 7.7 


0/8 


0.0 


13.6 


1/23 


4.3 


9.3 


4/17 


23.5 


5.1 


6/92 


6.5 


11.1 


15/31 


48.4 


0.0 


0/23 


0.0 


4.7 


15/54 


27.8 
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Mon-Cluster 
Main.yerb 
% Unmiarke4 



Ui 3.0 
SJE ' -.^1.7" 

' LE 4.3 

SJE. . 6.8 

LE 10.7 
SJE 13.6 

LE 21.2 
SJE 16.5 



be 

X Unmarked 
10^19 Year Old 
1.1 
0.5 

20-39 Year Old 

2.8 
- 0*0 
40-59 Year Old 

5.1 

5.6 

60 and Older 

'4.5 



have 

'\ Unmarked 

4.2 

0.0 , 

0.0 

' 0.0 . 

23.7 

27.8 < 
U.8 



Table 4.7. Comparison of Incidence of Unmarked Tense for 
V Four Age Groups of Speakers in San Juan and 

Laguna in N6n-Cluf.ior Formed Main Verbs, be 
and havfe ■ • > 
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There are several dimensions of similarity in SJE and LE which 
emerge from our examination of Tables 4.6 and 4.7. The distribution 
of unmarked tense within the two populations clearly indicates It 
is a phenomenon which Is only revealed t<> any significant extent among 
older speakers, particularly those in the age groups above 40. For 
younger speakers, there are only the vestiges of unmarked tense, but 
some of the older speakers reveal significant levels of unmarked tense 
In their spontaneous conversation. We hasten to point out that this 
Is not a universal characteristic of older speakers In both communities, 
and a comparison of the Individual figures In Table 4.6 for Laguna 
and those in Table 3.1, Section 3.2.1, for San Juan reveals considerable 
Individual vairlatlon. In both communities however, the younger 
generation ^ows a consistent pattern of little or no unmarked tense 
usage, Indicating much less Individual variation among speakers than 
th*? older speakers. We shall return to the basis of such a pattern 
later in ^ur discussion. At this point, it Is sufficient to note 
that the pattern of age differentiation In the two varieties of English 
Is quite similar. 

In terms of the structural constraints on the incidence of 
unmarked tense, we also find the general pattern of distribution 
similar. Quite typically more unmarked tense can be expected on non- 
cluster main verbs and have as opposed to be. This pattern is more 
apparent, of course, among those age groups which have a significant 
level of unmarked tense to begin with, such as the group above age 60. 

In comparing total figures for the groups of speakers as we 
have done in Table 4.7, we must view the percentages with some cautlou, 
since there is sometimes considerable Individual, variation among 
speakers. It is therefore instructive to compare Isolated Individual 
speakers in order not to draw conclusions on the basis of scores 
obscuring the level of dispersion. In Table 4.8, we have taken the 
three individual speakers in each community with the highest overall 
incidence of unmarked tense and cc.-pared the incidence of unmarked 
ten''-3 for the three verb types delimited 1*^ Tables 4.7 and 4.8 above. 
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Speaker 
No. 



LS 34 

SJE 106 



Non-Cluster 
Main Verb 



Non-P/Tot 

(32/67) 

(43/81) 



% Unmarked 
47.8 
53.1 



be 



Non-P/Tot 

(5/45) 

(14/52) 



y» Unmarked 
11.1 
26,9 



have 

Non-P/Tot % Unmar 
(15/31) 48.4 



(10/24) 



41.6 



60 

SJE 130 



(17/80) 
(13/59) 



21.3 
22.0 



(5/54) 
(1/67) 



9.3 
1.5 



(4/17) 
(8/22) 



23.5 
36.4 



58 

SJE 102 



(18/117) 
(7/40) 



15.4 
17.5 



(11/81) 
(2/48) 



3.6 
4.2 



(1/23) 
(1/7) 



4.3 
14.2 



Table 4.8 Comparison of Incidence of Unmarked Tense for 

Non-Cluster Formed Main Verbs, be, and have for 
Three Speakers in Laguna and San Juan with 
Highest Overall Incidence of Unmarked Tense 
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The figures for the three speakers In each coimnunity with the 
highest ovetall incidence of unmarked tense indicate that the regular 
pattern olserved above is not simply a function of the combined scores. 
Unmarked tense is most frequently realized on non-cluster main verbs, 
and, vith one exception (Speaker 58), have functions like main verbs 
rather than be. The structural inhibition of be on u^nmarked tense 
is a pattern which is clearly indicated on both a group and individual 
level. The linguistic similarity in the quantitative dimensions of 
unmarked tense for SJE and LE on a group and individual level are 

indeed striking. 

The preceding tabulation indicates strong similarities for 
SjE and LE speakers with extensive unmarked tense usage, but it can 
also be shown that there are similarities even among those with leas 
extensive usage. We previously observed (cf. Table 3.2) that 
the phonological basis for unmarked tense tended to be more prominent 
for younger speakers than older ones in SJE. Specific evidence for 
this was found in that fact that verbs which formed their past tense 
through the addition of /id/ accounted for a higher proportion of 
unmarked past for younger speakers compared with older ones. To show 
the same relationship in LE, we can compare the proportion of un- 
marked tense involving /id/ in relation to the total number of un^- 
marked past forms for each of the age groups, as we did for SJE in 
Table 3.2. The comparison of the proportion of /id/ formed verbs 
realized as unmarked past is given in Table 4.9. 

SJE . ' LE 

Age Group No. of Unmarked Tense No. of Unmarked Tense 
with /Id/ Total Unmarked % with /id/ T otal Unmarked % 

10-19 6/11 54.5 4/16 25.0 

20-39 3/9 33.3 4/8 50.0 

40-59 11/73 15.1 4/49 8.2 

60 and Older 3/19 15.8 6/40 15.0 

Table 4.9 Comparison of Incidence of Unmarked Past Forms 
Involving /id/ in San Juan and Laguna 
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Despite the United number of examples In sdme cases » the 
similarity in patterning is quite apparent.'^ In both varieties, the 
prominence of the unmarked tense involving /id/ is incre&sed for 
youi!iger speakers. Given the reasonableness of phonological 
interpretation of /id/ absence (cf. Section 3.2.1.1 ) it seems 
quite apparent that the phonological explanation accounts for many 
of the vestigial cases of unmark-^d tense still found among younger 
speakers. 

Another dimension of phonological Intersection which ve 
mentioned earlier concerns word- final verb suffixes which result in 
the formation of a consonant cluster, (e*g. stop Tt] ^ raise [d] , 
learn Id]. For SJE (Section 3.3.1 ), we observed that the phonological 
process of word-final cluster reduction was an essential process 
within the variety, and had to be considered as a potential source 
for some instances of unmarked tense involving final clusters. By 
comparison, cluster reduction (cf. Section 4.6) is not nearly as 
prominent in LE. In our earlier discussion, evidence for phonological 
intersection in SJE came from the fact that surface tense unmarking 
was much more frequent vAien the verb form involved a cluster as opposed 
to verb forms which did not involve a clust^fr, Also» cluster reduction 
was highly influence'^ by the surrounding phonological context (e.g. 
following vowel versus non-vowei), whereas non-v luster verbs do not 
reveal such sensitivity to the surrounding phonological context in 
their realization of tense. 

Given the intersection of the phonological process of cluster 
reduction with the grammatical process of tense unmarking demonstrated 
for SJE, it is instructive to compare this potential intersection 
for SJE and LE. This is of particular significance since it can be 
shown (cf. Section 4.6) that cluster reduction is not aer»rly as ex- 
tensive in LE as it is In SJE. In Figure 4.4, the incidence of unmarked 
tense for verbs involving clusters Is compared with maJLn verbs not 
involving clusters in SJE and LE. Tabulations' for clusters are limited 
to the context of a following vowel ^ since this is the environment 
where any difference in the communities would be most likely to appear. 
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SAM JUAM 



% Unmarked Past 
100 Y 




Age 10-19 



7o Unmarked Past 
100 I- 



Age 10-19 



20-39 



40-59 



^1* ^Cluster Verbs ( 



Non-Cluster Verba 



Above 60 




28^0 Cluster Verbs '(^V) 
Non-Cluster Verbs 



Above 60 



Figure 4.4 



Sui:r.f a^r. r^r/o^a 

Vovel) and Non-C luster Form. In Laguna and 
San Juan English 
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Tha contrast between the two varieties Is quite apparent In 
Figure 4*4, particularly for the older groups where the uniqueness 
of the varieties is typically most obvious. In the case of SJE, 
cluster reduction Is a process Intersecting in important ways to , 
account for the-^bsence of overtly marked tense in the surface forms. 
In the case of LE, this intersection is not nearly as apparent. This 
Is, of* course, due to the fact that SJE typically evidences cluster 
reduction as a general phonological process among older speakers, 
whereas LE does not. The difference is not in the extent of tense 
unmarking as i^ch, but the intersection of the phonological and 
grammatical basla accounting for lt« 

One final 9 but Important dimension of uniharked tense needs 
to be compared for LE and SJE, namely, the correlation of unmarked 
tense with the semantic feature of habltuallty. We previously observed 
that the semantic dontext of habltuallty was an ^portant structural 
constraint which favoyed the Incidence of unmarked past tense in 
SJ£« In Table 4«10, we have tabulated the incidence of unmarked 
past tense forms in the context of habltuallty as compared with non- 
habitual events' which took place in some prior time frame « This 
matches the previous tabulation made for SJE in Table 3, 5, Section 3«2« 1«2 
Since we have already established differences between be and non«*b£ 
forms, we have maintained this categorization here. The procedures 
for tabulation adopted here match those for our previous tabulation 
in SJE for the sake of the coftipdrabillty. For convenience here, summary 
figurea for the different age groups In San Juan (from Table 3.S) and 
Lagiina are given in Table 4.11, 



Main Verb 



be 





Interview . 


Non-HaD 




Hab 




Nan-Hab 




nBLD 






|90e 






Non-P/T 




Non-P/t 


/• 


won** / I 


h 




























. 10-19 Year Old 










in 


A/91 1 


9 A 

^e O 


2/9 


22.2 


1/120 


0 ft 


0/1/1 


0 0 




11 


3/139 


2.2 


0/2 


0.0 


0/113 


0.0 


0/4 


0.0 




22 


1/63 


1.6 


5/18 


27.8 


0/41 


0.0 


0/12 


0.0 




4 


0/21 


0.0 


1/18 . 


5.5 


0/14 


0.0 


0/8 


0.0 




14 


1/100 


1.0 


0/7 


o.p 


2/38 


5.3 


1/7 


14.3 




Total 


11/534 


2.1 


8/54 


14.8 


3/326 


0.9 


1/45 


2.2 










20-39 Year Old 










50 


0/30 


0.0 


4/54 


7.4 


0/27 


0.0 


4/64 


6.3 




23 


2/60 


3.3 


2/23 


8.7 


0/14 


0.0 


1/25 


4.0 




72 


0/63 


0.0 


0/6 


0.0 


0/39 


0.0 


0/11 


0.0 




Total 


2/123 


1.6 


6/83 


7.2 


0/80 


0.0 


5/100 


5.0 


• 








40-59 


Year 


Old 









19 


0/39 


o:u 


6/24 


25.0 


•0/38 


0.0 


0/24 


0.0 


35 


0/51 


0.0 


1/17 


5.9 


0/28 


0.0 


0/15 


0.0 


49 


1/87 


1.2 


4/59 


6.8 


0/60 


0.0 


1/49 


2.0 


51 


1/14 


7.1 


2/19 


10.5 


0/5 


0.0 


2/21 


9.5 


58 


4/77 


5.2 


15/63 


23.8 


0/35 


0,0 


11/46 


23.9 


60 


2/46 


4.4 


19/51" 


37.3 


1/19 


5.3 


4/35 


li.4 


Total 


8/314 


2.5 


47/233 


20.2 


1/185 


0.5 


18/190 


9.5 








60 and Older 








34 


7/41 


17.1 


40/57 


70.2 


0/27 


0.0^ 


5/18 


27.8 


59 


2/98 


2.0 


6/47 


12.8 


0/35 


0.0 


0/26 


0.0 


Total 


9/139 


6.5 


46/104 


44.2 


0/62 


0.0 


5/44^ 


11.4 



Table A. 10 



Incidence of Unmarked Tense xn Non-Habitual 
and Habitual Past Tense Contexts for Four 
Age Groups of Laguna English Speakers 
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Maltt Verb 



be 



Mon-H^bltual 
Kon-P/T 



Habitual 



Mon-Habitual 
JL Mon-F/r 

10»19 Year Old 



Habitual 
Non-P/r % 



SJE 
LE 



0/602 • 
11/534 



0.0 
2.1 



5/73 
8/54 



6.8 
14.8 



1/375 
. 3/326 



0.3 
0.9 



1/65 
1/45 



1.5 
2^2 



20-39 Year Old 



SJE 
LE 



TO/104 
2/123 



0.0 
1.6 



6/46 
6/83 



13.0 
7.2 



0/74 
0/80 



0.0 
0.0 



0/47 
5/100 



0.0 
5.0 



40-59 Year Old 



SJE 
LE 



SJE 
LE 



17/473 
8/314 



7/99 
9/139 



3.6 
2.5 



7.1 

.6.5 



72/155 
47/233 



13/47 
46/104 



46.5 3/213 
20.2 1/185 

60 and Older 



27.7 
' ^.2 



3/69 
0/62 



1.4 
0.5 



4.3 
0.0 



16/155 
18/190 



3/64 
5/44 



7.5 

9i5 



4.7 
11.4 



Table 4.11 Comparison of Incidence of Unmarked Tense in 

Non-Habitual and Habitual Past Tense Contexts for 
Four Age Groups of San Juan and Laguna Speakers 
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The examination of Tables 4.11 and 4.12 indicates that habltuality( 
la a semantic factor which clearly favors unmarked past tense for LE 
Just as we found for SJE. The constraint on unmarked tense is more 
prominent with main verbs than be ^ but the constraint appears to be 
operative regardless of the verb type. As we would expect, the 
constraint of habituality is also more prominent among older speakers 
where tense unm'arking is much more frequent to begin with. It does 
appear, however, that the vestigial remains of tense unmarking in 
younger speakers have still retained this structural constraint to 
some extent. Although the frequency levels may differ, it is quite ' 
clear that Ij^bitualtty favors tense * unmarking in both SJE and LE. 
In fact, the dif f erence ,foT main verbs is quite dramatic for both 
communities with unmarked tense typically at least three times as 
great in habitual contexts as it is in non-habitual ones. Further- 
more, this pattern is not simply a function of comparing group 
scores as vis-a-vis individual ones. A comparison of the three 
speakers in each group with the highest overall incidence of tense 
marking, as given in Table 4.12, indicates that the group pattern 
is simply reflective of the pattern found for individual speakers. 





Speaker 


Non-Habitual 
Non-P/T 


% 


Habitual 
Non-P/T 


% 


Non-Habitual 
Non-P/T 


%. 


Habitual 
Non-P/T 


% 


LE 
SJE 


34 
106 


7/41 • 
3/35 


17.1 
8 • V 


40/57 


70.2 
73.4 


0/27 
1/23 


0.0 
4.3 


5/18 
12/39 


27.8 
30.8 


I£ 

SJE 


60 
130 


2/46 
5/54 


4.4 
9.3 


19/51 
14/22 


37.3 
63.6 


1/19 
0/47 


5.3 
0.0 


4/35 
1/20 


11.4 
5.0 


LE 
SJE 


58 
102 


4/77 
2/31 


5.2 
6.5 


15/63 
6/16 


23.8 
37.5 


0/35 
0/26 


0.0 
0.0 


11/46 
2/21 


23.9 
9.1 



Table 4.12 



Comparison of Habituality Constraint for the 
Three Speakers in Laguna and San Juan with the 
Highest Overall Incidence of Unmarked Tense 
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Vhereat ve cannot conclude that habltual^ty uniquely correlates 
vlth unmarked tense for any of the individual speakers, just as we 
concluded on the basis of group scores, the forcefulness of the con- 
straint is quite apparent. 

Like SJE, LE reinforces the notion of past time habitual 
contexts through the co-occurrence of a number of adverbs, such as the 
quasi-modal useta, and temporal jphrases such as in those days , before 
in the old times , during our time and so forth. LE examples comparable 
to those in SJE are given In 21(a-e). 

21. a. I useta talk to, you know, all the old folks and 
,try to be nice to them and, you know, treat them 
' real nice so they can think that, you know, I was 
nice and everything (35:21) 

b. In those days , they really make you do it (34:24) 

■ «— — ^ 

c. I think in those days , long time ago, we have to make 
our own play things (34:6) 

d. They eat things that we never eat before , like 
sunflower seeds (19:17) 

o 

e. Well, in olden days , I think you can really tell because 
I think the Acomas were always great in making their' 
designs and putting them on their pottery (60:12) 

LE is even like SJE in that the most frequently co-occurring 
overt temporal markers are useta and phrases such as in those days/times . 

The preceding discussion has clearly demonstrated impressive 
similarities in terms of unmarked tense in the varieties of English 
spoken in San Juan and Laguna. While the specific frequency levels 
may differ from speaker to speaker on an intra- and inter-community 
level, the structural details and relations on a relative level are 
indeed quite similar. It is difficult to avoid any conclusion other 
than one which admits the important dimensions of such a similarity. 

4.3.3 The Source of Similarity 

The preceding discussion has demonstrated an impressive 
similarity in the use of unmarked tense in SJE and LE along two 
dimensions. First, we have seen that there is an impressive parallel 
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in how unmarked tense Is structured within the system. That Is, the 
variable usage of unmarked tense and the cojastraints on its variability 
are quite analogous. In both* cases, the«^*mantlc constraint of 
babltuallty favors unmarked past, and the grammatical class of main 
verbs is favored over forms such as be. Second, we have seen jthat 
Its distribution within the population is quite similar. Generally 
speakers over 40 are the most likely to reveal unmarked tense 
(although we must be careful not to imply that all speakers in this 
age category will indeed reveal it). The youngest group of speakers 
(10-20), on the other hand, characteristically has little or no 
Incidence of unmarked tense. While such parallels can<- hardly be 
attributed to chance, we must be careful to point out that there is 
more than one possible, explanation for such a similarity. 

One primary explanation we must consider is the historical 
language 8i^l'ation which was found in the San Juan and Laguna 
communit We have seen, at various points, that English was the ^\ 

second language for the majority of our older speakers. Profiles 
of language usage in both communities clearly indicate that many 
older speakers were not exposed to English until its imposition in 
the school, while the Indian language remained the dominant language 
of conversation in the home. Given this situation historically, 
the role of language contact must be given important initial con- 
sideration as a possible source. Strategies of second language 
learning are sufficiently well-documented to predict that tense 
marking would frequently be unrealized, regardless of the language 
background of <the speaker (e.g. Frith 1977:72 ff). This Is simply 
an expected stage in the adaptive process that inevitably accompanies 
the learning of a language. 

The variable tense marking, from the standpoint of second 
language learning, is quite explicable. Furthermore, the apparent ^ 
fossilization of ur^uarked tense at a variable stage is not unexpected. 
While there is ample evidence to document unmarkec tense as an 
inevitable stage in the general strategy of second language acquisition, 
studies of such phenomenon typically have not treated the semantic 
and grammatical cpnstraints favoring tense unmat'king which we have 
observed here. This does not, however, mean that they could not 
emerge from such a strategy. As we have noted previously, the structure 
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of the Sn^lith^verb system and the general nature of 'adaptive processes 
in lan^t^age learning would tend tq support -the adaptation of the 
system in the ways we have found here for SJE and LB* As we noted 
earlier,. ^e.ction 3*2*1*3 ) the possibility of interpreting unmarked 
^ense in habitual contexts for main vcjrbs, for example, as derived 
from would deletion makes'^this a natural type of adaptive process in 
English* Given the habitual meaning of would in so many past tense 
corxtexts of English, habituality could be seen as a by-product of the 
modification, as well as the favoring of unmarked tense on main verbs 
vis-a-vis b|B* In terms of the structure of the . English system there 
is, then, a quite reasonable expl£^lation for such a similarity apart 
from any ancestral language coasiderations* y 

Unfortunately, we do not have comparable studies of variable 
aspects of unmarked tense in a range of different second language 
acquisition settings to serve as an adeq^uate ei^plrlcal base far such 
a concluslone Those studies of quantitative and structural aspects 
of unmarked tense which are available (e^ge Frith 1977) have not 
considered this dimension. The inspection of the available data^* 
from this perspective does not, however, suggest that habituality is 
a significant constraint in accounting farythe increast'id incidence 
of unmarked tende, although it is difficult to Insure comparability, 
in tabulationSe We thus 1 ick an adequate empirical base for con- 
cluding that the constraint of habituality can be explained Bin»ply 
on the basis of a general second language acquisition strategy* On 
the other hand, we cannot totally discount this possibility, since 
there is no strong empirical evidence against such an Inteipretation. 
We simply lack evidence supporting or rejecting this possible explanation 

Even if we admitted the reasonableness of explaining similarities 
in. terms of the general strategy of second' language acquisition, it 
wou\d not necessarily eliminate the possibility of language transfer 
converging with this explanatory source # We have, previously 
pointed out that Tewa, the ancestral language of speakers 
realizing unmarked tense in San Juan, contains a distinct category of 
habituality as an integral part of its tense-aspect system (cf. 
Section 3e2el.3)e Furthermore, its overall time-aspect system focuses 
on relationships quite different from those represented in the English 
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past-non-paat gramnatical distinction. 'Although Keres, the ancestral 
language of Laguna speakers exhibiting unmarked tense, is genetically 
quite distinct from Tewa, it la typologically similar in that it 
also overtly marks a type of action occurlng habitually or customarily 
over a period of time toler 1965:130). This is structually similar 
to that indicated for Tewa. Given the typological similarities 
of the ancestral languages, it is then quite reasonable to view 
the parallels as a product of langtiage transfer historically. Of 
course, these would.be complementary to language adaptation strategies 
regardless of language background if these acquisition strategies could 
be supported by other evidence. In reality, the interaction of trans- 
fer and general language acquisition strategies can only be determined 
by looking at situations of language background where the source 
languages exhibited a tense-aspect system quite different from those 
found here, so that this question must remain unresolved at this 
point. At this stage |of discussion, we can only conclude that neither 
general language acquisition ^strategies nor language transfer can be 
eliminated as a source of explaining the similarity of unmarked tense 
in LE and SJE. In fact, we would speculate that it is very likely 
these sources would reinforce each other in development of the systems. 

A final factor to be considered in the examination of sources 
is the possibility of diffusion. We should remember here two prominent 
facts concerning the' context in which English was learned by the 
majority of our speakers who indicate extensive use of unmarked tense 
In both communitiec. ; First, it should be remembered that many older 
speakers were first exposed to English when they were sent to school. 
Secondly, there were; often different ancestral languages spoken by 
other residents at t&e various boarding schools. It was not a situation 
in which the ancestral languages of students were necessarily . 

homogeneous. ^ 

Given the circumstances undfer which English was learned-, it 
is quite possible thit similarities could be developed and reinforced 
among speakers from different groups, even if the ancestral languages 
were structurally dikerent. We thus have another potential source 
which offers an explanation. Again, we must realistically consider the 
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fact tk«t thl» explanation; wjuld' interact' with the explanatloxia ' ^ 
previously described. Vhether one^of these explanations la primary 
,vis«»a«vis the others is a ,questlon that can only.be answered by-^ 'V 
comparing this situation with situations which the esse|ttlal. 

socio«cultural and structiAral linguistic variables considered her^. 

The previous discussion of similarity -in' LE and SJE focuses 
on the structural dimensions of unmarked tense , including the ^ 
Variable dimensions of structura]^lionstraint8, But we^mentioned 

» * 

previously that there was another important dimension of similarity, 
namely, its sociolinguistljL. distr;ibiiition within the communities. 
The slmUiflty tn the generation.! ^istWlbution, .. reflecte^ . - 
by our differentiation on the basis jp'f age,, is a recurring jtene 
throughout our discussion of unmarked tense. Sdch similarity is ^ 
best seen atj ^ realization of similar' language contact situations. - 
in the two cb^unities. ^ / ' / 

We ha?^ already seea that the two cooanuhitles wer^ quite ' 
similar in relLation to the order and context of language acquisition 
for cliie older generation (i.e« above AO). They are also similar 
in that the 20 to* 40' year old group represents a transitional one 
and the younger generation (10-20) typically learned English as a 
dominantcrl^nguage^ Given this situation, one would predict jihat 
normative English tens§ marking patterns might leve^I of^ and be 
reduced drastically fpr the cufrent generation. This observation 
would also appear to suggest the ^6ininence of. the language contact 
situation in explaining unmarked tense for older speakers, since chere 
appears to be a direct cor)relation of unmai^ked te^se incidence with 
the order of language acquisition. In fact, older speakers who have 
a reduced* Incidence of unmarked tense usage are 6.peakers who have 
earlier and more extensive exposure to English. . The historical j 
and present language contact situation, then, seem mos^: ^omineht 
in explaining the similarity of unmarked tense in SJL cia ^lE. 

The preceding discussion has dejnonst rated that the explanation 
of tense differences iti Indian varieties of English eludes simplistic 
explanation. Only a detailed consfideration of all, possible sources 
and a comparison of situations which differ in crucial details 
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linguistically and socially can ultimately determine the exact 
role of the various processes in the resultant systems. Kany 
qualifications still need to be made, but we have taken a first 
step in«coming to an explanation consonant with all the facts of ^ 
language, general and specific, and the sociolinguistic situation 
in which language develops and adapts. While we may not have 
resolved the case of . similarity in LE and SJE to our complete 
satisfactioa, we have, at least, issued a serious caution to those 
explanations of similarity among Indian varieties which do not 
consider all the relevant factors in arriving at an explanation. 

4.4 Plurals in San Juan and Laguna English 

Piaral marking is an ihcea of variability for many non- 
mainstream varieties of English, including both San Juan and Laguna 
English. It is also a feature which differentiates between varieties 
according to specific structural characteristics of plural marking 
and the extent to which various forms are realized. The following 
discussion will compare plural usage in SJE and LE to determine 
what similarities or differences exist between the two varieties. 
We will consider two aspects of plural usage, absence of the 
plural 'suffix and other types of nonstandard plurals, as we did 
in the discussion of plurals in SJE (Section 3.2.8). 

4 

4.4.1 Plural Absence 

The absence of a plural suffix occurs to some extent in 
both varieties. This refers to the cases where a plural noun is used 
but the -Z suffix is absent, as in these instances from the San Juan 
(22) aud Laguna (23) samples: 

(22) a. Their throat were ... (104:16) 
b. A lot of kid (102:12) 

(23) a. these £ux were ... (10:12) 

b. all the concert at . . . (49:9) 

c. six time (11:6) 

The overall level of absence for SJE is fairly low, with individuals 
ranging from 0 to 30 percent nonstandard forms, but the level for LE 
is even lower, with the range for individuals only between 0 and 9 percent 
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W€ can demonstrate the overall^ rate of absence for L5 and checV for 
phonological Influences on the rate of absence with the figures In 
Table 4.13. In this table, we tabulate the rate of plural absence 
for 16 LE speakers according to character Is ticff of the phonological 



environment following the plural suffix and the forttt of the suffix 




itself. 


The following environment may be a 


consonant 


, represented 




as C 


(as In things 


like), a vowel, represented as 


(as in 




things in) or a pause 


represented as // (as In things Vi^*). 


The 




suffix has three forms, -/s/ (rocks), -/z/ (games), and -Az/ (roses). 




Table 4. 


13 also shows 


the composite figures 


for the SJE sample 


(from 




Section 


3.2.8.1) for 


ease of comparison. 










Suffix 


Environment 


Laguna 




San Juan 








Abs/Pot 


% Abs 


Abs/Pot 


7. Abs 


-/s/ 


C 


2/105 


1.9 


5/79 




6.3 




y 


1/109 


0.9 


2/101 




2.0 






3/109 


2.7 


3/83 




3.6 


-/z/ 


c 


3/573 


0.5 


9/448 




2.0 




V 


4/411 


1.0 


13/362 


\ 


3.6 




N 


'^/484 

• 


1.4 


22/433 




5.1 


-/I^/ 


c 


0/35 


0 


2/35 




5.7 


* 


V 


1/42 


2.4 


0115 




0 




II 


0/44 


0 


ma 




4.8 


Total 




21/1912 


1.1 


58/1608 




3.6 



Table 4.13 Frequency of Plural Absence for Laguna and 
San Juan English 
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Prom the figures In Table 4^.13, we can make two general observations. 
First, the role of phonological influence on plural absence is very . 
small, if~it exibld at all. This is the case for both varieties. 
We concluded earlier that plural absence Is a grammatical process in 
SJE. The results shown in Table 4.13 lead us toward the same con- 
elusion for LE, since there Is no apparent influence from the following 
environment or from the form of the suffix. Secondly, we can see 
that although the overall rate of plural absence Is quite low in both 
varieties , the rate for SJE is consistently higher than that for LE. 

In Section 3.2-8.1, we found that there was a non-phonological 
influence on plural absence in SJE which we can examine as well for 
LE. For nouns preceded by a quantifier, as in four books or many chairs 
the frequency of plural absence was higher than for other nouns; however 
when the noun is a measure noun, such as dollars, weeks or inches , the 
rate was lower. So that we can compare the two varieties on this 
dimension, we tabulate the amount of plural absence in these categories 
•for each of the members of the Laguna sample as we did for the in- 
dividuals in the San Juan sample in Section 3.2.8.1 . These 
figures are foiftxd in Table 4.14 here and an overall co^iparison of the 
two varieties by age group is given in Table 4.15. 
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Age Speaker Quantified Noun 

Group number Abs/Pot % 



' Measure Npun 
Abs/Pot % 



Other 
Abs/Pot 7. 



10-19 


10 


12/63 


19.0 


0/2 . 0 


0/6^ 


0 






• * 

11 


2/35 


5.7 


0/1 0 


0/44 


0 • 






53 


0/45 


u 




0/53 


0 






4 


0/22 


u 




0/(65 


0 




• 


1 


1/22 


4.5 




0/50 


0 




Total 


- 




8.0 


o!o ' 


0 


•9 


3.2 


20-39 


50 


0/51 


A 

.U 




1/157 


.6 






23 


0/56 


0 


U/l4 u 




0 






72 


0/34 


0 




U/D / 


V 




Total 






0.0 


0 0 


0 


1.3 * 


0.2 


AO-59 


19 


1/27 


3.7 


0/5 0 


0/86 


0 






35 


0/26 


0 


0/10 0 


0/76 


- 0 






49 


1/41 


2.4 


0/5 0 


0/14-7 


0 


■ 




51 


0/16 


0 




1/77 


. 1 • J 






DO 


0/14 


0 


0/7 0 


1/104 


leO 




• 


60 


0/22 


0 


0/7 0 


0/72 


0 




Total 






1.4 


u. u 






0.5 




34 


0/26 


r 0 


0/12 0 


1/68 


1.5 






59 


0/11 


0 


0/4 0 


0/90 


0 




Total 






0.0 


0.0 




0.6 


0.5 


TOTAL 




17/511 


3.3 


0/75 0 


4/1326 


0.3 






Table 4.14 


Incidence of Plural Absence in Laguna English 


9 






By Quantified Noun, 


Measure Noun, 


and Other. 
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Age Group Noun Category 



San*' Juan 



10-19 



20-39 



AO-59 



60+ 



TOTAL 



Quantified Noun 
Measure Noun 
Other Noun 
Total 

Quantified Noun 
Measure Noun • 
Other Noun 
Total 

Quantified Noun 
Measure Noun 
Other Noun 
Total 

Quantified Noun 
Measure Noun 
Other Noun 
Total 



Abs/PoA 
0/71 
0/13 
1/345 

2/58 
0/11 
4/288 

12/94 

0/62 

15/371 

14/60 
1/19 
9/216 



0.2 



1.7 



5.1 



8.1 



58/1608 



1 
0 

0 

0.3 

3.4 
0 

1.4 

12.8 
0 

4.0 

23.3 
5.3 
4.2 

3.6 



Laguna 
Abs/Pot % . - 

15/187 8.0 
0/10 0 
0/278 0 
3.2 

0/141 0 
0/15 / 0 

1/328 0.3 
0.2 

2/146 1.4 
0/34 0 . 

2/562 .4 
0.5 

0/37 0 
0/16 0 
1/158 0.6 

0.5'-^ 
21/1912 1.1 



Table 4.15. Incidence of Plural Absence for San Juan and Laguna English, 
By Quantified Noun, Measure Noun, and Other. 
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Prom Table Ji. 15, we aee that the higher rates of plural absence 
(n LE are found In the 10-19 year old age group and, on the linguistic . 
dimension, a quantifier precedes the noun. On the whole, with 

the exception of one speaker, plural absence is minimal. Iftien we 
compare the two varieties in Table A. 15, we can make several 
observations. The presence of a quantifier favors plural absence 
and the presence of a measure noun d is favor e: absence in both LE and 
SJE. On the linguistic dimension then, the two varieties are similar, 
although quantitatively, plural absence is much greater in SJE. 

Considering the dimension of age in Table 4.15, the situation 
in the two varieties is quite different. In SJE, the rate of plural 
absence increases as age increases, from 0.2 percent in the 10-19 year 
old group to 8.1 percent in the group over 60 years of age. The 
age groups from Laguna, on the other hand, show basically the reverse 
trend, with the youngest group having the greatest amount of plural ^ 
absence. In addition, we noted in Section 3.2.8.1 that there appears to 
be a division by age between those under 40- and those over 40, with 
the older speakers exhibiting considerably more plural absence. More 
individual speakers had some plural absence in the over 40. group 
than in those under 40 (see Section 3.2.8.1). For the LE sample, if 
there is an> division at all, it occurs at age 20, with the younger 
speakers showing greater plural absence. The age groups over 20 
all show frequencies of absence less than 1 percent. In terms of 
^individual behavior, there does not seem to be any concentration of 
individuals with substantive plural absence in any age group. 

Because of the lack of a differentiation by age group in LE 
paralleling that found in SJE, the suggested account of plural absence, gi 
in Section 3.2.8.3, would not apply here. Our explanation there 
relied on' the fact that speakers had learned English as a second 
language. It also relied on certain other aspects of behavior with 
respect to plurality in SJE in addition to plural absence. For the 
most part, these other features do^not occur often in LE, ^further 
reinforcing the differences between the varieties, 

4.4.2 Other Aspects of Plural Marking 

There are several types of plural marking patterns in LE 
which do not fit the category of pbiral suffix absence. We find some 
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Instances of irregular plurals used nonstandardly, including those 
mens (10:10), deers (10:13) and tvo mans (11:1). All of the cases 
occur \'n the speech of the youngest speakers (10 and 11 year olds), 
which leads to the suggestion that this may be the vestige^ of a 
developmental, phenomenon. Another nonstandard form vhich is limited . 
to the younger speakers is the use of mines, as in Mines is purple 
(11:17^ (in a discussion of favorite colors). This is again limited 
to the same speakers as the regularized irregular plurals and is probably 
'developmental. Such regular izations are commonly found in the 
acquisition of language, and may persist beyond the earlier development 

Stages for -some items. 

• ■ There are two other types oi formations that speakers in more 
•than one age group of the LE sample use. One is the use of kind in 
contexts where the standard form would have the' plural suffix, most 
frequently in the phrase all kind a . Instances of this include all 
kind a questions (1:20) and ^^ff^r.nt kind of things (53:16). WhiU 
this usage occurs to some extent in the 20-39 year old age group, it 
is most frequent among the youngest speakers (3 of 5 in the youngest 
group use it, while 1 pf 3 in the 20-39 group do). The second type 
of non-standard form is used by members of all age groups in the LE 
sample and involves adding the plural ending to the phrase each other , 
as in: Kn„f .ht each others pop (50:22), rh.slrff each others in here 
(60:16) and K..^^n ^ each others up (19:8). This construction also 
occurred frequently in the SJE sample and in Section 3.2.8.2 we suggested 
that the suffix may reflect the plurality of the referent. 

Finally, there are some ire tances of plural marking related 
to particular plural concepts. These are somewhat restricted to 
individual speakers, but sufficient to suggest a subvari^y which 
is characterized by the formation. One such case is the use of the 
noun pottery as a count noun, as in the Lapuna potteries (60:12). 
This particular usage is quite widespread in SJE as well. Other 
singular instances also seem to involve some shift in^he category 
of the noun, as in: ^nn't .et too much of the sandstorms (50:20), 
. .hm. bunch of breads (4»:13) , and all those stuff (60:20). The 
. Utter examples are simply mentioned as interesting features in the ^ 
speech of individuals. This type of usage is prevalent among older 



SJE ipeakers (Section 3.2.8.2) which may indicate that thSse individual 
speakers of LE share a common influence with SJE speakerti. However, 
since these are isolated cases from individual speakers, it would 
be hard ^o substantiate such a claim at this point. 

Ill sunmary , when we look at plurals in LB as compared with 
how they are treated in SjE, we can portray LE as generally closer 
to standard usage In this areas With respect to plural absence » 
the frequency o£ cases in which the suffix Is absent Is lower for 
LE than for SJE and more evenly distributed throughout the population^ 
in the sample • In fact^ the entire LE sample resembles to a great 
extent the SJE speakers under 40 years of age* Both groups have 
relatively low rates of plural absence and occasional divergent 
usages In other aspects of plurality# The lack of a generational 
dlfferfence in LE as Indicated in SJE may point to the likelihood 
of the Laguna community members having more^ widespread contact for 
a longer time with other varieties of English* A generational 
difference may have affected LE a generation earliet, or it may not 
have occurred at all. Or, it may simply be that prescriptive 
norms of plural Usage have simply been given more traditional 
attention by older speakers in LE vis-a-vis their SJE counterparts. 
In any event, the current usage of pljurals in LE is closer to the 
standard English pattern than is found In SJE, with only occasional 
differences in evidence In our sample. 

4.5 Subject-Verb Concord in San Juan and Laguna English 

The process of marking concard between subjects acid verbs In 
English (or -"agreement '0 is an area of ' difference between mainstream 
and many, if not all, non-mainstream varieties. Mainstream varieties 
follow one pattern of concord (usually identified as the "standard'* 
pattern) while non-mainstream varieties show variation from this 
pattern in several different directions. For this r^eason, concord 
is an interesting feature to examine in SJE and LE to determine 
how they differ from mainstream varieties, how they compare with each 
other, and how they compare with other non-mainstream varieties of 
English. Areas of difference to be explored both in terms of 
different constraints, or different categories in which it occurs, 
and in different degrees of variation within a category. 
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♦* Non-standard forms of agreement marking can be noticed in both 
San Juan (24) and Laguna (25) English:, y 

(24^ ' A. Their lives is kinda Spying (80t6) w.- ^ ' ♦ ' 

b. S he make up her o\*n design (106:6) 

**** ^ 

'^5) a. The f^ov ymnent don't have that much; (4:23) 

b. There's three of us that are starting up (23:18*) 
In an.earlier section (Section 3.2.5 ), we discussed the functioning 
of subject-verb concord in SJE?^ This previous discussion forms the 
basis for the" comparison of SJE and LE in this section. For 
tabulations that are presented, the sample for SJE includes 21 speakers, 
and-..tbe -sample^Jor-LE-inaludfiA. 16.. speakers... In both. cases ^ representatives _ 
•of 4 age groups are included (10-19, 20-39, 40-59' and over 60 years of 
age). Accordingly, x#e consider separately concord with be and concord 
with non-be verbs as we did for SJE alone. Within each, the treatment 
of both singular and plural subjects is considered. 

4.5.1 Concord with b e 

We consider be separately from other verbs because the i 
standard pattern of concord is considerably' more complex for be,/with 
a larger number of. distinctions reflected in the forms of the verb. 
With pronouns representing these person and^number distinctions, the 
standard forms of be are as follows: I am. it is, we /you/they are; 
l/itjwas, we/vou/thev were . In LE, we observe some instances of concord 
with be verbs indicated In^ a nonstandard way, as in: 

(26) a. Maybe you was in Albuquerque or some place during 
that time. (34:11) 

b. His nerves was just moving (10:18) 

c. There 's_ more teams playing (72:12) 

We have seen that SJE also evidences nonstandard be concord (Section 3.2;5.1). 

In the examination of SJE concord, we found that nonstandard 
concord was almost exclusively limited to cases with non-pr. nominal 
plural subjects and was much more frequent in the cases where the 
subject and verb' were separated. -The term "separated" was used- for 
.hose cases where a verb and its subject are separated in the surface 
utterances, either because some material intervenes between them, or 
because the verb precedes the subject (Fuller explanations for the 
categories being used are given in Section 3.2.5.1). The highest rate 
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«.»t.nd..a' coacorf i« occur, ^th th. i^plStiv. £hs^/pW 
^ .„l,i«t col,.tructlon (45/63). 'tn fact, ther. vr. only 6 Instimc... 
ot non.t«rf«d concord 6ith be Id .11 other context, combined. _ 

11 *4«,.rAii tffi find that the usage 
When we compare these overall figures, we fina ^ 

u *.u^ aama AS thst of SJK Speakers. Table 
of LE speakers is much the same as tnac oi »o y ^ 

■ ■ pre.ent. . of this type of concord for I^.-vlth comparable 

■ ■ ttg«r.» for SJE. Since the frequencies for noostandard- fopjr other 
, than »fth the there construction are so low in both varieties, .ve 
' «ill consider only 2 categories, "there" .fd 't.ther . 

Type of 

Subject r.nnfi true t ion 



Singular 
^3rd* person 
only) 



Plural 
(Ist, 2nd 
3rd person) 



There 



Other / 
Separated 



Other /N on - 
Separated v 



There 



Other/ 
Separated 



Other/ 

Non-Separated 



Tense 
Non-Past - 
Past ^- 

Non-Past 
Past 

Non-Past 
Past 

Non-Past " 
Past 

Non-Past 
Past 

Non-Past 
Past 



SJE 
0 (0/60) 
N 



0 (0/^7) 



A 



0.77. (1/^49) 0 j:0/96) 



N 



N 



0 (0^830) ■ P (Q3(?94) 



N 

73.8% (31/42) 
66.77. (14/21) 

5.07. (2/40) 
0 (0/13) 

0.57.' (2/399) 
0.27. (1/423) 



93.87. (75/80) 
89..77. (26/29) 

5.77. (2/35) 
X2.57. (1/8) 

0 (0/420) 
0.97. (3/334) 



N = Not tabulated (100% standard) 



Table A." 16. Frequency of f^^^^^^.f,""'* ^ 
San Juan and Laguna English. 
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Prok Table 4,16 we can see that the general overall behavior 
of the tw6 varieties with respect to concotd with be i's fluite similar; 
In both cases, we find a high rate of nonstandard concord for plural . 
subjects in the expletive there construction, with little difference , 
between past and non-past 'forms. Instances of this' type) of n5n->, • ^ 
standard usage for/SjE (27) aud LE (^8) are: - 

(27) a. ' There's other places that I'd like to live. (114:3) 
b. There was all, these worms.' (117:30) ^ 

(28) a. There's- these mirrors you look iii (53:11) 

b. There was a lot of gardens right close to the 
villageT34:'l3) . . ' *' . 

. In conatruc-tlans- other- than with expletive the rd > each variety - 

exhibits only 6 instances of nonstandard concord with be, although 

they are distributed somewhat differently. As can be readily seen 

from Table 4.16, these 6. instances are in each case a very small. ' 

percentage of the tota? number of uses of be in these categor. 'js. 

(For the categories not included, the usage was entirely standard.) 

Some examples of these other nonstandard concord forms for SJE (29) » . 

and LE (30) are: 

(29) a. The first one gets to the other end arfe the winner 

(106:1) 

b'. The railroad tracks isn't there anymore. (130:9) 

c. What Is her folks gonna think? (80:9) 

(30) a'. ...pay attention to the things that-l_s going on 

around tht.a (50:9) 

b. And then they was chasing him to get the diamond. (11:2) 

c. The Indian dances that we have lis early spring and 
early fall. (60:4) 

One qualitative difference between the varieties is that SJE indicated 
no nonstandard concordi with pronominal sub^Jects and be, while in LE, 
there were 2 such instances with past tense be forms (as in 30b). 
Another difference is that LE exhibited no nonstandardness with be 
and singular subjects, while SJE had one instance. 

Concord with be in the two varieties, then, presents a very 
similar overall picture. Both varieties show a high incidence of 
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nonstandard 'concoi;:d with expletive there , a feature they share with 
weny varieties of English today. There is a quantitative dlfferejice 
for this feature, however, with SJE having 71.4 percent, nonstandard 
agreement with there and LE having 92.7 percent. lit other constructions 
with the verb be, both varl'eties show a very low frequency of ^Ifen- 
standard concord, with only 6 Instances each. Althougli these In- 
stances are distributed somewhat differdffttly among various types of 
constructions, the nun^ber Is too low for any real differences to 
surface. We may confelude. then, that SJE and :!£ are much allk^ln the 

area of concord with be. Both shpw a high rate of nonstandardness 

t, * 
- with there and almost no nonstandaifdness elsewhere. 



4.5,2 Concord with Non-be Verbs 

With non-be' verbs in English, agreement marking is less 
extensive; it is limited to non-past forms and differentiates only 
between third person singular subjects and others (he runs as opposed 
to lA^e/vou/they run ). The regular suffix for this agreement marking, as 
we saw in Section 3.2.5..2, has one of three shapes, -/s/, -/z/, or 
-/Iz A depending on, the final sound of the verb to which it is attached. 
A small number of verbs do not follow this pattern exactly. For models, 
no agreement is marked, so that the same unmarked form is used with 
all subjects according to the standard pattem/e.g. he/they/you wiU). 
With three other verbs, certain changes in the verb? stem accompany 
the .addition of the suffix -to mark agreement, giving the alternations 
m have /has , do /does , and say/says . In our discussion of contord then, 
we will not consider models and we will separate the three verbs with 
special agreement features from the others, which, according >to the 
standard pattctn, have agreem^^ marked by the regular suffix alone. 

' We will present first a summary picture of this aspect of 
subject-verb concord. in LE, utilizing thk same categories as we did 
In our discussion of SJE (Section 3.2,5.2). The tabulations 
for the s^le of 16 LE speakers are given in Table 4.17, As in SJE, 
LE shows no varlAtlon with 1st or 2nd person subjects so these are 
not Included. 
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3rd Person 
Subject 

Non*Separated : Singular 



Have 



r 



Type of Verb 
Do Sa^ 



Other Verb Don*?: 



^ ■ 



Separated : 



pronoun 0(0/37) 0(0/18) G(0/H) 0(0/288) A2.9%(9/21) 



Non-pronoun 8.1% 0(0/15) 0(0/3) 
(3/37) 



1.3%(2/152) 607o(9/15) 



Plural 

pronoun 0(0/91) N 

Non-pronoun 0(0/26) N> 
Singular 

pronoun 0(0/1) 

Non-pronoun 0(0/8) 
Plural A 

pronoun - N 

Non-pronoun 25%(3/12)N 



N 
N 



N 
N 



0(0/509) 
6(0/152) 

0(0/1) 
0(0/14) 



0(0/23) 



N 
N 



N 
N 



- o did not occur 

N » Not tabulated (100% Standard) 



Table 4.17. Suiranary of Concord with Non-be Verbs in LE: 
Percentage of Non-Standard Forms 
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The figures in Table 4*17 show that nonstandard agreement marking 
with non-be verbs Is relatively limited in LE» vith the exception of 
the special case of don't. Examples from the LE speakers Include: 

(31) Non^separated /singular subject 

, a.* ...as lonfc as the teacher have respect (23:16) 



(32) Separated /glural Subjects . 

a. ...some of these guys that's^ been going (4:16) 

b. ...a lot of your boys around here that's, heard (23:19) 
Other than with the special case of don't , there are only 8 instances 
of nonstandard concord marking on nqn-be Verbs in this sample of LE. 
The incidence in the sample of SJE, where we found 70 such instances, 
was much higher. Overall then, LE conforms to the standard pattern 
more closely than does SJE. 

^ We can compare the usage observed in SJE and LE in a general way in 
Table 4.18 by looking at the overaU frequency of nonstandard concord for 
non-be verbs, with don't for singular subjects considered separately. 
We will maintain the distinction between singular and plural subjects 
since they represent different processes. (Nonstandard agreement for 
singular subjects is the absence of the regular suffix; for plural 
subjects it is the addition of the regular suffix.) We will also 
continue to distinguish between cases where* the subject and verb are 
somehow separated and those where they are not, since this appears 
to influence the rate of nonstandard marking for plural subjects. 

Non-Separated SJE LE 



b. It don't have to be. completely, enclosed (50:6) 



Singular Subject - 
Plural Subject 



Singular Subject 



other verbs 



don't 



- 59.57.(22/37) 

9.67.(50/521) 
. 0.87.(6/777) 



50.07.(18/36) 
0.97c(5/562) 
0(0/778) 



Separated 
Singular Subject - 



don't 



07.(0/2) 
13.07.(9/69) 
20.07.(5/25) 



50.07o(l/2) 
0(0/24) 
8.67o(3/35) 



Singular Subject - 
Plural Subject 



other verbs 



Table 4. 18 



The Incidence of Nonstandard Concord with Verbs 
other than be in San Juan and Laguna English. 
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The overall comparison of concord marking lia the two varieties 
•hows them* to he very close in the degree of usage of don*t with 
singular subjects, but not as close in how they signal agreement on 
other non-be verbs. In LE, the standard pattern is nearly always 
followed (in all but 8 of 1399 instances). In SJE, however, there 
is considerably more usage of alternate forms, accounting for 70 of 
1392 agreement situations of this type. We can conclude that, for 
3rd person singular subjects, suffix absence is a process that is 
part of SJE, but is only a sporadic occurrencf in LE. For plural 
•subjects, nonstandard concord in both varieties is most likely if 
the subject and verb are somehpw separated in the surface utterance, 
and it is also more frequent in SJE than in LE. 

A. 5. 3 Comparison of Concord Usage by Age Groups 

Based on the distribution of nonstandard concord usage 
among age groups of SJE speakers, we were able to gain some insight 
into the agreement process for the variety. At this point, we can 
s^imilarly examine the usage by age groups of LE speakers and compare 
this to the pattern fo^ SJE. 

Both be and non-be verbs are included here. In each case, we 
can distinguish certain categories in our tabulation: for be, with 
plural subjects, we consider cases of there separately from others; 
for non.-be verbs, with singular subjects, we separate don't from the 
other verbs and we treat non-be verbs with plural subjects as a 
final category. These distinctions are based on the trends noted 
earlier in this discussion. Four age groups will be identified. The 
SJE sample includes 21 speakers, divided by age group as follows: 
10-19—7; 20-39—4, 40-59—5, 60+— 5. For the LE sample, 16 speakers 
are included, distributed in the following way: 10-19—5; 20-39—3, 
' 40-59—6; 60+— 2. Tables 4.19-4.21 present the comparisons of 'the 
two varieties by age group for each of the 3" types of concord usage 
delineated above. 
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San Juan 








Ase Group 


There 


urner 




Other 


10-19 


92.37.(12/13) 


0(0/297) 


97.07.(32/33) 


0.8%(2/251) 


20-39 


63.6%(l4/22) 


0(0/193) 


95.27.(20/21) 


1.0%(2/204) 




61.57o(8/13) 


1.47.(4/291) 


92.77.(38/41) 


0.5%(l/262) 


OUT* 


73.3%(11/15) 


1.17.(1/94) 


78.6%(11/14) 


1.37.(1/80) 


>le 4.15 


Incidence of Nonstandard Concord Usage 


for be with Plural Subjects 




for San Juan and Laguna English 


«^ 






San Juan 




Lacuna 




Ase Group 


don*t 


Other 


don*t 


Other 


10-19 


75.07.(12/16) 


0.47.(1/233) 


69.27.(9/13) 


0(0/195) 


20-39 


0(0/3) 


U 97.(2/106) 


58.37.(7/12) 


0.67.(1/171) 


40-59 


57.17o(8/l4) 


23.27.(39/i68) 


14.37.(1/7) 


1.37.(2/160) 


60+ 


50.07.(2/4) 


25.07.(17/68) 


33.37.(2/6) 


3.07.(2/66) 



Table 4.20 Incidence of Nonstandard Concord Usage for Non-be Verbs with 
Singular Subjects in San Juan and Laguna English. 



Laguna 
0.67.(2/337) 
0.47.(1/283) 
0(0/532) 
0(0/194) 

Table 4.21 Incidence of Nonstandard Jconcord Usage for Non-be Verbs with Plural 
Subjects in San Juan and Laguna English 
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Age Group San Juan 

10-19 1.27.(2/172) 

20-39 0(0/132) 

40-59 1.77.(6/343) 

60f 1.97.(3/155) 



AsiJables 4.19-4.21 show, the sample of LE speakers appear to 
be much more homogeneous than the group of SJE speakers. As we 
observed in the more detailed discussion of SJE (Section 3.2;'5.2). there 
seems to be a division among speakers over 40 and those under 4U, in 
this SJE sample. The more widespread nonstandard concord usages 
(with there and don't ) occurred with all age groups, but the less 
typical ones (third person singular ::Z absence and nonstandard 
agreement with plural subjects) are concentrated among speakers 
over 40. Although there are certain areas where older speakers 
behave somewhat differently than younger speakers of LE, there is 
little evidence to suggest a similar generational difference for LE. 
Overall, the sample ^of LE shows very little nonstandard,- concord 
marking, with the exception of the special cases of there and donlt, 
and in this way the LE speakers in all age groups resemble the younger 
(under 40) SJE speakers. 

Another observation we made in the discussion of SJE con- 
cerning the usage with there and don't receives further support from 
this comparison. Both are associated with nonstandard agreement 
marking for all age groups in SJE and at fairly high frequency 
levels. As we noted in the earlier section (3.2.5.2) it appears that 
the younger speakers of SJE are following patterns more widely used 
in varieties of English, since nonstandard concord in these two 
cases is quite wiuespread. This raises the possibility that their 
beh..yior is a result of the process of diffusion, or the influence 
of other varieties of English. Nonstandard concord with expletive 
there and plural subjects occurs at even higher levels in the LE sample, 
with all age groups except those over 60 having an equal or higher 
incidence of nonstandardness than the youngest SJE speakers (Table 
4.19). This fact, coupled with the low incidence of nonstandard 
concord in other environments (except don't which we will discuss 
shortly) suggests that concord for LE speakers in general today has 
been most influenced by other varieties of English (rather than 
having certain -special traits characteristic of that community). 

This account is also supported by the fact that don't is the 
other feature with a high frequency of nonstandard usage by LE 
speakers. Don't has been shown to exhibit high levels of third 
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•inguUr-Z absence in varieties which have no othev Instances of 
nonstandard agreement with third person singular subjects. It is 
a very cotmnon feature in non-mainstream varieties. This is the only 
area in the LE sample, however, where there appears to be a difference 
between speakers under AO and over 40 years of age (69 percent and 
58 percent nonstandard compared to 14 percent and 33 percent). While 
then are undoubtedly many possible explanations for this difference,^ 
one speculation will be mentioned here. It is possible that the 
generational difference that appears to exist in SJE is ptesent to 
a more .limited extent in LE as well. One of the features in which 
it shows up is don't . This seems plausible since many of the older 
LE speakers in the sample hav 3 backgrounds sfaiilar to the SJE speakers, 
many learned English as their second language, attended boarding 
schools and so on. Perhaps through more widespread contacts with 
speakers of other varieties of English, their variety has become more 
lilce the others in features like concord. In the case of don*t, 
though, the younger, native speakers of English may share' the feature 
with other varieties, while the older speakers resist the influence 
somewhat. 

4.5.4 Conclusion 

In summary, the patterns of concord usage in SJE and LE 
show both areas of similarity and areas of difference. Both varieties 
exhibit the most nonstandard concord for expletive there with a plural, 
subject (as in There's a lot of girls that smoke (1:5)) and in the 
occurrence of don't with a singular subject i&s in Mv brother don't 
have to (11:15)). In other environments, the sample of LE contained 
relatively few instances of nonstandard concord and those that did 
occur were not concentrated in any particular linguistic context 
or speaker age group. In SJE, on the other hand, while the younger 
speakers (under 40 years old) exhibited behavior much like that of 
the LE sample, the older speakers (those over 40) showed more 
variation in their agreement marking. With third person singular 
subjects, they demonstrated the process of absence in other 
environments besides don't at fairly substantial levels (as in My son 
help me to nut the design (129:4) and He have eleven kids (103:1)). 
They also displayed slightly more nonstandard usage with plural sub- 
jects (as in Their lives is ktnda boring (80:6) and The people from 
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Santa Fe doeen^t want It (106:13)), although the dlfferencea are not 
great as with singular subjects. 

A possible account for this situation relates to the processtiS 
o£ diffusion and second language acquisition. One might certainly 
expect that language learning phenomena could underlie the variation 
in concord marking phenomena for the older speakers. In addition, 
it is likely that members of both communities have had increasing 
amounts of contact with other varieties of English in recent years. 
This could account for similarities with other varieties by the 
process of diffusion, with younger speakers learning English natively 
as the ones most llkoiy to be affected but the older speakers in* 
fluenced as well. In the San Juan sample, this account appears to 
fit the facts fairly well. The younger speakers have high levels 
of nonstandardness in just those features common to many varieties 
and the older speakers share this characteristic and in addition, 
have a degree of nonstandard concord in other areas that might be 
attributable to second language learning processes. In LE, however, 
speakers in all age groups behave like the younger SJE speakers, 
which may indicate that diffusion is a stronger influence throughout 
the community, that wider contacts with other varieties of English . 
occurred earlier than in San Juan. 

A. 6 Consonant Cluster Reduction in San Juan and Laguna English 

Our previous discussion of word-final consonant cluster 
reduction in SJE (Section 3.3.1) demonstrated that although cluster 
reduction was a widespread characteristic of non-mainstream varieties, 
it was most reasonable to attribute reduction in SJE primarily to 
language transfer from the ancestral source language, Tewa. It was 
evident that cluster reduction in SJE could not be viewed simplistically 
as the result of diffusion from other non-mainstream varieties in 
which cluster reduction was also operative. We shall not repeat 
here the details of our argument for attributing this process to 
ancestral source language influence (Section 3.3.1.4), but focus 
on a comparison cluster reduction in SJE with LE. In doing so, we 
can expand our understanding of the way in which these English varieties 
might be aimllar and different with respect to particular linguistic 
structures. 
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As we did for SJE, we can start by looking at the frequency 
of word-final cludter 'reduction among a representative group of LE 
speakers. For the sake of comparison, the Inventory of clusters 
considered Is Identical to the one presented In Section 3.3.1.1. 
That is, we are concerned with word-final clusters which 
end in a stop consonant and share the characteristic of voicing 
among members of the cluster (e.g. wind, wild, cost , but not belt, 
jump « o r help ). As with our previous tabulation for SJE, the 
incidence of reduction is delimited on the basis of several 
environmental contexts, including the way in which the cluster is 
formed (i.e. non-ed- formed clusters such as mist , find, old and 
clusters formed through the addition of the -ed suffix as in missed, 
fined, and yelled ) , and the following context (i.e. followed by a 
vowel, as in old apple or find apples , a consonant, as in old pear 
or find stones , or a pause of some type, as in simply old or find). 
In Table 4. 22, the reduction of word- final clusters is tabulated 
for fifteen speakers representing age levels comparable to those 
tabulated previously for San Juan. In this Table, the context of 

a following vowel is aymbolized as V, a following pause as //, 

and a following consonant as C. Table 4. 22 gives figures for 

Laguna comparable to those tabulated for San Juan in Table 3.2 7 . 
In Table 4. 23, we give the summary percentage scores for San Juan 
and Laguna English, taken from Table 4.22 for Laguna and Table 3.27 
for San Juan. No new information is given in Table 4. 23; it is simply 
presented here for convenient reference in discussing the relative 
similarities. and differences in the two varieties. 
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Not -ed 






-ed suffix 




opeaKer 
Number 


y 


// 


C 


y 


// 


JC 






1 


* 10-19 Year OW 




• 


4 


3/23 




18/25 


0/6 


0/1 


2/4 


10 


12/18 


15/23 


23/27 


5/26 


0/8 


10/26 


53 


6/19 


1/10 


23/27 


1/21 


0/4 


8/17 


i 


8/18 


3/4 


19/23 


0/2 




i/i 


11 


10/Z7 




19/25 


1/19 


0/3 


3/9 


Total 


39/105 


20/49 


102/127 


7/74 


0/16 


24/57 




37.1 


40.8 




9 4 


0,0 


42.1 


• 






20-39 Year 


Old 






23 ^ 


17/36 


3/5 


25/33 


5/18 




10/14 


72 


7/28 


2/9 


23/27 


1/18 


0/2 


j/y 


50 


o /On 

8/21 


A/7 


20/25 


2/13 


0/3 


6/9 


X W UCIX 


32/85 


9/21 


68/85 


8/49 


0/5 


21/32 


/o 


37.6 


42.8 


80.0 


16.3 


0.0 


65.6 








40-59 Year 


Old 






60 


• 8/23 


6/15 


34743 


0/10 


0/2 


6/8 


35 


6/23 


2/7 


16/26 


1/9 


■ 0/3 


3/7 


19 


7/18 


3/6 




1/7 


2/2 


3/11 


58 


20/47 


5/9 


20/29 


6/20 


0/2 




49 


n'A /OO 

14 /J3 




18/27 


1/26 


2/12 


4/12 




55/154 


. 19/48 


108/151 


9/72 


2/21 


22/50 


7 


35.7 


39.6 


89.3 


12.5 


9.5 


44.0 








60 and Older 






34 


9/25 


8/18 


22/31 


6/12 




4/6 


59 


6/21 


3/5 


33/41 


1/13 


0/6 


11/16 


Total 


* 15/46 


11/23 


55/72 


7/25 


0/6 


15/22 


% 


32.6 


47.8 


76.4* 


28.0 


0.0 


68.2 



Table 4.22 Word-Final Consonant Cluster Reduction Among Four 
Age Groups of Laguna English Speakers 
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V 



Not zBl Suffix 

4 

// c y // c 

" % Abs % Abs • % Ab8 % Abs 1 Abs 

10-19 Year Old 

San Juan 49.4 53.1 90.5 , 12.1 .9.1 63.4 

Laguna 37.1 40.8 80.3 9.4 0.0 42.1 

20-39 Yaar Old 

San Juan 57.1 61.8 88.3 38.5 28.5 75.0 

Laguna 37.6 42.8 80.0 16.3 ,0.0 65.6 

40-59 Year Old 

•70.0 89.0 36.2 47.4 60.0 

Laguna 35.1 39.6 89.3 12.5 9.5 44.0 

60 and Oldeji^ 

San Juan 88.2 85. If 98.0 81.3 100.0 91.7 

Laguna 23.8 47.8' 76.4 28.0 0.0 68.2 



San Juan 55.3 



Table 4. 23 Comparison of Total Percentage Scores for 
Word-Final Consonant Cluster Reduction in 
San Juan and Laguna English 
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Generally 3peaking. reduction is greater in SJE than LE in ^ 
all types of environments. The relations between the different 
Ung«lst:.c environments, hovever. are quite parallel. For one, the 
effect of a following consonant on reduction is greater than the 
grammatical status of the cluster (i.e. -ed or non-ed suffix). .The 
varieties are also alike in that the pause tenas to structure more 
like a following vowel than a following consonant. The overall ' 
picture we get from Table 4.23 is that SJE tends to depart more 
from the mainstream norm than LE, but in parallel ways. 

While the overall picture might give uar some insight into 
comparable aspects of cluster reduction in the two varieties , , 
limiting ourselves to this perspective can, obscure some important 
differences in the distribution of cluster reduction in these two 
varieties. This is particuUrly true- «hen the,. two . most, diagnostic 
environments are considered, namely non -ed clusters before a 
vowel (e.g. west end , f ind out .) and -ed clusters before a vowel 
(e.g. messelua, lined up) . Consider ,. for example,"the relative 
frequency of cluster reduction in these two environments for the 
four age groups represented here, given in Figures 4.5 and.4.^. 



100 \- 
75 
50 
25 



San Juan 



10-19 



'*^-»«# Laguna 



20-39 



40-59 



Above 60 



Figure 4.5. 



Distribution of Cluster Reduction in non-ed 
Forms Followed by a Vowel for Four Age groups 
in San Juan and Laguna 
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San Juan 




/ THatribution of Cluster Reduction for -e^ 
Figure A.6. ^^f^™;^ vo^.el for Four Age Groups in 

Sfn Juan and Laguna 

f TJicures 4 5 and 4.6 are considered, some 
• „Hen th. f "7;™;;;;„A,„„e„ce begin to e^rge. U 
important dimensions o "-."^^^ ^" .cluster 
is observed that the closest similarity in P ^^^^^ 
reduction is observed for the youngest speakers. On t 

hrgrea.est.differences are found among the older «P">^"- ^^^^^^ 
^h^ve. then. Is a pattern of increasing diversify appa e t y 
. generational """enees Vhe^as t. ^—fr. 

rp::::s curr^^^^^^^ -gher UveU of reduction. HOW .o 

- '~a;rie"^^^^^ - - — , 

.eneratLTf tpeLs learned English subsequent to -1. acquUltion 

I, the ancestral language. lewa. The youngest group of 

! . allv learned English as a first language. »hlle the middle-aged 

typically learneo ling acquisitlonal , 

group represents a transitional group iu terms of 
sequencing of English and Tewa. 

Given this context . it was reasoned that the oldest group 

m their reallMtlon of Influence 
of speakers would be most consistent n their 

from the source ancestral language, which did not have w 

lollt Clusters. ■ By the same token, the youngest group would be _ 
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expected to be most removed from the ancestral language Influence, 
since It vould have a more indirect Influence. The middle-aged ^ 
group vould be between these groups. In that some speakers twuld 
.be more like the older group and others more like the younger grbup. ^ 
Although we have run no formal tests of Individual dispersion 
patterns, the examination of individual speakers^ in- Table 3.27 
clearly Indicated this type distribution. Wfe concluded, on 
this basis, that the distributional pattern in terms of generational 
dif fere'nceci clearly supported the .language transfer hypothesis as an 
explanation for cluster reduction in SJE. 

4.6.1 The Source' < » jNS 1ml larit^ 'and Difference 

In order to explain the similarities and differences of 
SJE with LE, we must again turn to the source language base, in this 

^ case Laguna'Keres. The historical contact situation^ in Laguna is 
quite similar to San Juan in that the older generation learned 
Keres pr'ior to English and the younger generation English before " 
Keres. with the middle group being trans'itfbnal in i^s acquisitlonal 
sequencing. In this context-, -iWe must ask what' the status of final 
consonant 'clusters in Keres is, and how this might explain the . 
distributional pattern we have found foi; our Laguna speakers. Available 
descriptions of Keres, Including Laguna or dialects. closely related 
to Laguna (e.g. Acoma) , give some indication of word-final cons^onantal 

, patterns. We must caution, however, that there are obvious 

differences in' the interpretation of word-final segments. Spencer's 
(I9A6:234) description includes the following set of clusters for 
word-final position in Keres, among others which shall not concern 
us here: /' 
h* iL* I]S.» SI (i-e. [tstl), ck, tk (i.e. [tXk]). 
A prominent pattern of final consonant clusters in Spencer's 
description is a grooved fricative such as sot sh [^]plus a stop, 
such as £, t, or k. This type of pattern is quite comparable to one 
of the subtypes of clusters specified in our original listing of 
clusters in English on which reduction may operate, namely, the pai:tern 
involving £t, S£, and sk (cf. Table 3.25). 
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^, In a 1^4ter ttudy, Miller analyses Kevea to be without word- 
final corsonatit clusters. Although Miller admits yord- initial ^ * 
plus stop jrlttsters, he Interprets the data^ final segments quite 
'differently front Spencer. He treats' the clusters .in Spencer's 
/analysis ai released into a voiceless vowel instead of the aspirated 
release which Spencer not^s for his designated crlusters. Spencer . 
arid Miller obviously differ in their interpretation of the final ' 
segments: Though they differ considerably in their interpretation 
of final segments, it is important to note that they are Iti near 
agreement concerning the phorietic facts of these segments, pompare, 
for example, statements s>(c^ as the following: 

' Some of the avallab/le tranacriptlons of Keresan sounds in 
ethnographic repolxs indicate whispered vpwels lA final 
position... Release o¥ final consonants tend to be audibly 
.vocalic' (Spencer 1946:236-37) 

A devolced vowel after an aspirated' occlusive is little ^ 
more than prolonged aspiration with the proper vowel 
coloring. Two or more such syllables at the end- of. a 
word sounid like a final consonant cluster. (Miller 
1965:17) - 
In practical terms, this means that both might agree o^ the., 
approximate phon^'ic production of an item like rwi:sp ] 'cigare^tte' 
in Keres. Spencer, however, would insist that, it be interpreted 
*as /wl:sp/, with a final cluster structurally, whereas Miller would 
opt fbr interpreting it as /wi:spV/, with a final vowel structurally,, 
•where the vowel (V) is atoply produced as voiceless or whispered. 
(In this case, it is not entirely clear if Miller Would Interpret 
the sequence as /wi:spV/ or /wl:sVpV/, with a voiceless vowel also 
separating 8 and ^) . Whatever their differences in structural in- 
terpretation, it seems quite apparent they would concur that Keres 
contains word- final sequences whose phonetic .product ion and per- 
ception compare favorably with English fricative plus stop; clusters 
such as sjt, sk, and s£. 

By contrast, there is no evidence in Keres of other types 
of word-final clusters Included in our original inventory, such as ; 
nasal plus stop clusters (e.g. nd) , lateral plus stop (e.^. Id) and 
stop plus stop clusters (e.g. £t). The delimitation of cluster types 
available in the source language suggests that one further taxonomlc 
categorization of cluster reduction is in order, namely, the 

distinction betwften fricative plus stop cluster versus other types of 
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clusters.. Such a deltoltatlon may give us insight*^ Into the role of 
transfer Influence on the patterning of cluster reduction. In Table 
A. 24, the incidence o« reduction >n tetms of these types is given 
for representative spefkers in the San Juan and Laguna corpus. Only 
one environment is considered here, non-ed forms followed by a vowel. 
Ve limit our tabulation to this environment since it appears to be 
the most diagnostic for examining the differential effect of the 
reduction process for different cluster types. The fricative plus 
stop clusters include st , 8£, sk and ft , while the non-fricative 
clusters, include nd. Id, £t, and kt. We might have included more 
clusters if we included those formed through tha addition of the -e^ 
suffix (cf. Table 4.22), but these are excluded here due to their 
possible intersection with grammatical processes accounting for the 
absence of Non-ed clusters involve only' a phonological process. 

In addition to Table 4.24 which gives the figures for individual 
'jpeakers, a graphic caaparison of the summary figures for the 
var ous age groups for these two cluster types is given in Figures 
4.7 and 4.8. 
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^an Juan 

r 

yric + Stop Other + Stop 



Speaker Del/T 



87 
127 
102 
129 
103 

Tot's 1 
% 

TOTAL 
7* 



3/3 
2/2 
5/5 
2/2 
3/3 

15/15 
100.0 

66/128 
51.6 



Del/r 



Laguna 

Prtc + Stop 
Speaker DelTr 



Other + Stop 
Del/r 



10 - 19 Year Old 





on 


12/16 


110 




3/11 


117 




6 /lO 


150 


1 A 


7/10 


120 


2/5 


6/8 


Total 




3A/55 




26 7 


65. A 






20 


94 . 


6/7 


2/A 


105 


A/A 




114 


5/7 


A/7 


188 


0/2 


3/9 


189 


2/2 


2/7 


Total 


- 17/22 


11/27 


% 


77.3 


AO. 7 



AO - 



79 




2/2 


80 


3/22 


. 12 /2A 


130 


5/9 


5/10 


lOA 


6/9 


9/11 


106 


8/17 


lA/15 


Total 


26/61 


A2/62 


'% 


A2.6 


67.7 



4 


1/13 


2/8 


10 


5/7 


7/11 


53 


2/9 


4/10 


1 


A/IA 


4/4 . 


11 


A /II 


6/16 


* 


16/56 


' 23/49 




28.6 


46.9 


- 39 Year Old 






23 


5/17 


12/19 


72 


2/19 


5/9 


50 


- 2/lA 


.6/7 




9/50 


23/35 


t w 


18.0 


65.7 


- 59 Year Old 






60 


0/20 


8/13 


35 


0/1 A 


6/9 


19 


3/10 


4/8 


58 


1/20 


19/27 


49 


0/13 


14/20 




A/77 


51/77 




5.2 


66.2 



60 and Older 



5/5 
3/3 
2/5 
1/1 
4/5 

15/19 
78.9 

102/163 
62.6 



34 
59 



3/15 
0/7 



3/22 
13.6 

32/205 
15.6 



6/10 
6/14 



12/24 
50.0 

109/185 
58.9 



Table 4.24 



Comparison of Final Consonant Cluster Reduction 
for Fricative + Stop Cluster and Other Consonants 
+ Stop Clusters in San Juan and Laguna 
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X Reduced 
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25 




San Juan 



' ^ ^ — — • Laguna 



10-19 



20-39 



40-59 



Above 60 



Figure 4.7 Distribution of Reduced Fricative + Stop 

Clusters across Age Levels in San Juan and 
Laguna English 



% Reduced 
100 - 



75 



50 




San Juan 



Laguna 



25 



10-19 



20-39 



40-59 



Above 60 



Figure 4.8 Distribution of Reduced Non-Fricative + Stop 
Clusters across Age Levels in San Juan and 
Laguna English 
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Tha dlftrlbutton of reduction according to cXu»ter type* 
points to an Important generational difference In Laguna and San Juan 
English. IE» with ancestral language support for retaining fricative 
+ atop clusters, but not other types, shovs lower levels of reduction 
for fricative + stop clusters for older speakers. These speakers, 
of course, are most likely to evidence direct Influence from the 
ancestral language. Older speakers In SJE, with ancestral language 
support for reducing fricative + stop clusters show a significantly 
higher level of reduction than the LE speakers. A consistent 
difference between LE and SJE Is not maintained for other clusters 
and these do not have a supportive base for retention In either of 
the ancestral languages. The evidence, then, clearly suggests that^ 
cluster reduction for older speakers In San Juan and Laguna Is most 
reasonably explained on the basis of the ancestral language In- 
fluence. In this context, similarities In Its operation may be seen 
as the result of parallels within the source languages Involved, 
and differences may be explained on the basis of source language 
differences. 

The picture for younger speakers, in particular, those 
aged 10 through 19, is not nearly as clear. There Is an obvious 
leveling process, and a convergence among LE and SJE speakers. 
Speakers of SJE and LE are more alike at this age level in their 
reduction of both fricative + stop and other + stop clusters. We 
can only Speculate here, but it may be the case that younger SJE 
speakers are restructuring their cluster reduction in a way which is 
more in line with other non-mainstream varieties of English, while 
carrying on the process of reduction modeled originally on the 
basis of 4ncestral language influence. As suggested elsewhere, we 
would expejct that the more femoved speakers are from the direct 
Influence !of the ancestral language, the greater the 
likelihood the transfer process will level off to be more parallel 
with other varieties of English. 

I 

I 

4.612 Comparison with Other Varieties 

A final comparison of the general pattern of cluster 
reduction In SJE and LE compares the levels of reduction found In these 
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~^rUti«a With thote~ found In other studies of this phenomena. This 
is done In Table 4.25 » where general cluster reduction for the 
dl<fferent age groups of SJE and LE la compared with tabulations for 
other representative English varieties, adapted. from Wolfram and 
Christian (1976:36). The' relevant linguistic Environments delimited 
here are non-ed clusters versus -ed clusters and a following vowel 
versus consonant. Table A. 25 is set up in terras of the increasing 
frequency of cluster reduction, based on the two most socially 
diagnostic' categories — non-ed followed by a vowel and -ed followed 
by a vowel. 
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^nguage Variety 

Hlddle-Class White Detroit Speech 

0 

Souttieast West Virginia Speech 

Working Class White New York City 
Adolescent Speech 

Working-class White Adolescent, 
Rural Georgia-Florida Speech 

Laguna English, Age 40-59 

Laguna English, Age 10-19 

Laguna English, Age 60 
and Above 

Laguna English, Age 
20-39 

San Juan English, Age 
10-19 

Puerto Rican English Adolescent 
Speech, New York City 

San Juan English, Age 40-59 

San Juan English, Age 20-39 

Working-class Black Detroit Speech 

Working-class Black Adolescent Rural 
Georgia-Florida Speech 

San Juan English, Age 60 and Above 



Non-ed 
X Red 

66 

74 

67 

56 
89 
80 

• 

76 

80 

91 

93 
89 
88 
97 

88 
98 



-ed 
% Red 

36 

67 

23 

16 
44 
42 

68 

66 

63 

78 
60 
75 
76 

50 
92 



Non-ed 
% Red 

12 

17 

19 

25 
.35 
37 

24 

37 

49 

63 
55 
57 
72 

72 
88 



-ed 

% Red 

' 3 
5 



10 
10 
9 

22 

16 

12 

23 
36 
39 
34 

36 
81 



Table 4.25 Comparison of Consonant Cluster Reduction in Different 
Regional and Social Varieties of English 
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Table 4,25 revaaU that cluster reduction In the LE varieties 
clusters together at a point slightly wore divergent than White, non- 
mainstream varieties, but not nearly as divergent as varieties such 
as Puerto Kican English and Vernacular Black English. The San Juan 
varieties show a more . scattered pattern, with the youngest group more 
in line vlth Laguna. but the older groups more diverse. The oldest 
group of SJE speakers is the moat divergent of all, no doubt due to 
the extent of influence from the ancestral language. 

The SJE and LE variaties are like the majority of other 
varieties in the way in which environmental effects on reduction' 
are structured a following consonant favors reduction over non-ed. 
As we have mentioned/elsewhere (cf. Section 3.3.1.2), this may be 
reinforced by the fact that the i»honologieaUy-ba&ed -reduction of 
-ed clusters potentially converges with the grammatically -based 
absence of past tense marking in the historical influence of the 

ancestral language. 

While Table 4.25 reveals that varieties o? SJE and LE may 
seem to fit neatly into a continuum of divergence among English 
varieties in the incidence of word-final cluster reduction, we 
reiterate here that the historical source of this process may be 
quite different from many other varieties. The influence of the 
ancestral language is quite obvious in the case of SJE and LE in 
ways not matched by other varieties of English. That the end 
result should be quite similar to other varieties in some cases is 
• due to the inherent nature of English word-final clusters and the 
naturalness of the change reducing clusters, as discussed previously 
(cf. Section 3.3.1.5). Cluster reduction in LE and SJE is a 
phenomenon quite sensitive to the historical linguistic heritage 
of its speakers, with a leveling effect among younger speakers 
bringing it in line with other non-mainstream varieties. 

4.7 Svl lablo-Flnal d Devoicing in Laguna and S an Juan English 

As noted in our earlier description of syllable-final d in 
SJE (cf. Section 3.3.2), the characteristic of devoicing, particularly 
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tht glottal stop M*ll«mtlon, If prominent In the comparison of 
different varieties of Indian English-. It Is one of the features 
ifhieh turns up repeatedly as an example of general typological 
characteristic of Indian English varieties, at least in the southwest. 
We previously cited a number of Indian English varieties where it 
was i^entioned as a prominent phonological characteristic. Its 
possible occurrence in both LE and SJE is, then, of particular 
importance in looking at dimensions of relationships between Indian 
English varieties with respect to general phonological characteristics. 

The most typical voiceless correspondence for syllable final 
d in LE, as in SJE, is the glottal stop, as in items such, as the 
following: 

(33) a. ha['] little »had little' 10:14 

b. scart'l 'scared' 1:15 

c. goo['.] Indian 'good Indian' 58:5 

In addition to thfe glottal stop ['] or voiceless stop [t] , there 
are some cases In which there is no consonant realization for syllable- 
ftnal d, as in items such as woul'be (58:2), ha' sheep (34:12), or 

scare' of (72:6). 

In Table 4.26, we tabulate the relative incidence of devolcing 
' and absence for syllable-final d for the Laguna sample in a way 
comparable to the tabulation previously undertaken for the San Juan 

y« A.J o -J o IN That is. the tabulation is limited 
population (Section 3.3.2.1). i-nat x», uuc 

to post-vocalic syllable-final d. We have already seen that post- 
consonantal syllable-final d (e.?. build, find) is subject to a 
different phonological process. Three relevant environments are 
distinguished for our tabulation: (1) when the d is followed by a 

vowel (e.g. eood apple ), sybolized by V (2) when the d is followed 

by a pause (e.g. goodj^), symbolized by //, and (3) when the d 

is followed by a consonant (e.g. eood person) , symbolized by C. 

Figures are given each of the 16 interviews from Laguna, with 
tabulations limited to 25 examples of final d followed by a vowel 
and 34 cases for pause and consonant combined. Total tabulations are 
given according to the four relevant age groups we distinguish for 
the population. 
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II 

10" 19 Year Old 



Speaker 
Mumber 

10 

XX 

68 

22 

1 

Total 
% 



Ko, Dev, Abe , T. 

25 
25 
25 
25 
9 

109 



7 
8 
9 

10, 
5 
39 
35.8 



I 
0 
0 
1 
2 
4 
3.7 



Wo. Dev . 
4 
5 
9 
4 
6 

28 
71.8 



Aba . 

^mmmmm 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2.6 



7 
9 

11 

6 

6 

39 



20-39 Year Old 



No. Dev . 
21 
14 
19 
22 
9 
85 

73.9 



Aba. 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
11 
9.6 



T. 

27 
25 
23 
28 
12 
115 



50 


1 


0 


25 


n 
u 


0 


11 . 


2 


5 • 


23 


23 


0 


2 




J 


0 


9 


5 


6 


25 


72 


0 


z 




A 
U 


0 


.6 


8 


6 


28 


Total 


1 








0 


26 


15 


17 


76 


% 


1.4 


5.4 




11.5 


0.0 




19.7 


22.4 












40-59 


Year Old 








19 


1 


0 


12 


3 


0 


6 


8 


5 


28 


35 


2 


0 


25 


1 


0 


5 


8 


4 


29 


49 


7 


0 


25 


3 


0 


6 


16 


2 


28 


51 


1 


0 


19 


2 


0 


5 


5 


3 


29 


58 


4 


1 


25 


2 


0 


4 


3 


7 


30 


60 


0 


0 


22 


1 


0 


13 


5 


2 


21 


Total 


15 


1 


128 


12 


0 


39 


45 


23 


16! 


% 


11.8 


0.7 




30.8 


0.0 




27.3 


13.9 












60 


- Above 










34 


1 


0 


25 


1 


0 


9 


1 


v4 


25 


59 


3 


0 


25 


1 


0 


7 


2 


2 


27 


Total 


4 


0 


50 


2 


0 


16 


3 


6 


52 


% 


8.0 


0.0 




12.5 


0.0 




5.8 


11.5 





Table 4.26 Devoicing of Syllable-Final d for Four Age Groups 
of Speakers in Laguna 
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Before comparing the figures for SJB and LEI, some discussion 

of the distribution of deyoicing indicated in Table 4^26 is in order. 

Table 4.26 reveals that devolclng is a prominent feature » but only 

i>r the younger population » those In the 10 to 19 year old age range. 

Wiile there are individuals in the older groups who reveal the 

significant incidence of devolclng (e.g. Speaker 49), none of the 

other groups exhibit it as^ a homogeneous characteristic of the 

group. On the other hand, the youngest group reveals it as a 

general characteristic of the group, and none of the represented 

speakers in this group has less than 50 percent devolclng when 

followed by a consonant or a pause. The correlation of devolclng with 

age, then, is quite apparent ii\ this population of speakers. That 

we have age-grading for a particular feature is not, in itself, 

surprising, and most of the other structures we have examined have 

indicated the importance of this dimension. The direction of the 

age-grading is, however, sbmewhat surprising in this Instance , 

given the descriptive facts which have traditionally been cited 

to explain the occurrence of devolclng (particularly glottals) in 

Indian varieties of English. Typically, the reported widespread 

incidence of devolclng in Indian English varieties is attributed to 

the direct influence of an ancestral language, many of which are 

typologically characterized by this phenomena. Thus Maring (nd) 

makes the following observation with respect to the English spoken 

in Acoma, where the Keres dialect is closely related to that of the 

Laguna ancestral Imnguage source. 

When one listens to an Acoma speaking English, he 
immediately notices a kind of staccato effect on the 
production of words. This is due to glottalization 
of both the English vowels and consonants, and, in 
particular, to a replacement of final English 
consonants with the glottal stop... This presence of 
the glottalization can be explained by the fact that 
over one-third of all Acoma sounds are glottalized 
and, in particular, every Acoma consonant has a 
glottalized counterpart. (Maring nd : 1) 

While we do not deny the possibility that such a direct type 
of ancestral language relationship can be found, the facts in Table 
4.26 tend to belie such a simplistic explanation. If indeed, the 
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interference relationship were so direct, we would certainly expect 
the older generation to reveal a higher incidence of devoicing and 
glottalisatjLon than the younger generation, since their first 
language was clearly Keres. / For the oldfer generation, English was 
learned as a second language, which placed it in a susceptible 
position with respect to first language transfer. This situation is 
different from the one found for the present generation of speakers 
represented by the 10-19 year olds, who have, in most cases, learned 
English as a first language. 

If devoicing is to be seen as a direct type of ancestral 
language influence, how do. we explain its particular distribution 
across generational groups? Quite clearly, some types of ancestral 
language influence pbonemena are, more prominent for the older 
generation, such as the use of unmarked tense. On the other hand, 
the distribution of other features indicated that the older 
generation in our population is more standard than the younger 
generation with respect to traditional socially diagnostic 
linguistic variables. Thus, we saw that multiple negation and aln*t 
usage were consistently mors prominent for younger speakers than 
older ones. 

The pattern-of distribution here tends to match that of the 
more traditional socially diagnostic features than those which are 
seen as direct influence from the ancestral language. This does not 
mean that, historically, the devoicing and glottal realization could 
not derive from language transfer, but the direct transmission 
and gradual diminishing of influence among succeeding generations 
typically demonstrated in such cases simply is not found. What 
we find it a realignment of this linguistic characteristic in 
terms of more traditional socially diagnostic features in terms of 
its distribution within the Laguna population. While other studies 
of devoic<ng (cf. Wolfram 1969) have indicated that it is not nearly 
socially diagnostic as some variables in other varieties of English, 
we cannot assume that it will take on this same role in Indian 
varieties. It should be recalled here that this is one of the 
features which has almost taken on a stereotyped role in terras of 
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charact«rl«ttlon of IndUn varieties In the Southweit, Thus, is 
it quite conceivable that it would be more socially diagnostic in 
such a context, and thus mbxfi susceptible to prescriptive norms of 
standardness. At any rate, the generational distribution seen for 
devoicing here does not match that of other features directly 
attributable to ancestral language influence. 



A. 7.1 The Variable of Age in Devoicing 

At this point, we can compare the incidence of devoicing 
in the various groups of Laguna speakers with those for the groups 
of SJE speakers discussed previously. This is done in Figures 4,9 
and 4.10. Figure 4.9 details the incidence of syllable- final 
jdevoicing when the following item begins with a vowel and Figure 4. 10 
details It when followed by a consonant (following pause is not 
considered here). v 
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X D^voiced 



100 



75 



50 



25 



A 



\ 



\ 



\ 



10-19 



20-39 



40-59 




San Juan 



««H» Laguna 



Above 60 



Figure 4.9 Comparison of Devolclng in Laguna and 
San Juan English: Syllable -Final d[ 
Followed by a Vowel ^/ 



% Devoiced 
100 - 



4 



50 



25 




San Juan 



Laguna 



10-19 



20-39 



40-59 



Above 60 



Figure 4.10 Comparison of Devoicing in Laguna and 
San Juan English: Syllable-Final d[ 
Followe.d by a Consonant 
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the •ffect of the generational difference ve dlscuesed above 
is clearly indlcHated in both Figures 4.9 and 4.10. In fact, the 
youngest grou^^o^Laguna speakers is the 'one wit:h th* highest incidence 
' of devoicing for the entire Sample in^uded here,. The older groups ■ 
of Laguna speakers typically reveal A lover incidence o^ devoicing 
than* their counterparts in San Juan. Although the laguna youngest , 
group reveals the highest overall, incidence o^ devoicing, it should - 
be observed that tjie youngSst^ group of San *Juan speakers does 
reveal substantial incidence of this phenomena. There is, however, 
r.o prominent generational difference in San Juan which is revealed 
in so many of the features we have examined. Instead, there appears 
to be^^tablization of this pattern as an ongoing phonological 
feature o'f the variety. This suggests a pattern whi<^ is now 
operating somewhat independent of the sequencing of language acquisition 
(i.e. ancestral language ,' then English, or, English as a first 
language). ' There appears to be k more direct pattern of transmission 
in. the case of the San Juan popullat ion than that indicated for the 
Laguna population. Thus, different p^hs might have been tahen to 
arrive at approximately the same end result. Quite clearly, the 
varieties have leveled off, and the .current generation of SJE and " , 

speakers is more similar in syllable-final d devoicing thaa the - 
previous ones.* The- evidence suggests, then, that we have a pattern 
developing here which* may be part of a set of features common to 
certain varieties of Indian English regardles8*of #ie historical 
background. 

» 

A. 7. 2 Comparison with Other Varieties 

Before concluding ouir discussion of devoicing % LE and 
SJE, we can compare these varieties with other varieties of English 
for which.»syllable-final d, post-vocaltc d has been examined.. This 
is done In Table 4.27. 
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* - • • • 

« 

• * 






% 


V 


ft 




* • ♦ 




% Aba 


% Davoiead 


X Ndn-d R««li«*d , \i 






V Kon-V 


^ ^f 


»on-V 


1.3 


Kon-V 


• 

Middle* ?l«t0 Vhlt<t 
Speech; Br.trolt 


1.3 

> 


3.7 


0.0 


.6 


4.3 


Uorklng-CUss Black 


r 

11.5 


V , 26.4 


8.3 


• 41.0 


19.8 


67.4 


Puerto Rican English 
New York City 


20.6 


57.9 




1A ^ 




7A 2 

/Oe * 


: / 

San' Juanv EnRllsh 














10-19 Year Old 


4.1 


14.8 


17.3 


50.2 


21.4 


65.0 


20-39 Year Old 


0.0 


23.4 


10.9 


38.0 


18.9 


61.4 


40-59 Year Old 


1.0 


13.5 










Above 60 


0.0 


15.4 




Aft fi 


«>Je4 


AA 9 


Laguna English 


• 








- 




. 10-19 Year Old 


3.7 


7.8 


35. B 


73.4 


39.5 


81.2 


20-39 Year Old 


5.4 


16.7 


1.4 


17.6 


. 6.8 


34.3 ^ 


40-59 Year Old ^ 


, 0.7 

t 


• 11.3 


11.8 


27.9 


12.5 


39.2 


Above 60 


0.0 


8.8 


8.0 


7.4 


8eO 


16.2 


Table 4.27 


Comparison of Consonant Absence and Devo icing for 





SyllablenFinal d in Different Varieties of English 
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WhlU th« SJE «nd IZ v«ri«ti«t «r« cltarly dif£er«ntlated 
from the mainstream variety included here for comparison (Middle- 
Class White Detroit speech) , they differ In several ways from the 
other reprejientatlve non-mainstream varieties Included here. For 
one, absence of a syllable- final consonant Is consistently lower 
In the SJE and LE varieties in both of the plionologlcal contexts 

♦ 

included here. For the younger groups of speakers in SJE and LE, 
the Incidence of devoicing is also higher than other non-mainstream 
varieties. This is particularly true when the syllable-final d Is 
followed by .a vowel. In other varieties examined, devoicing is 
rare or non-existent when followed by a vowel. The proportional 
difference between following vowel and non-vowel differences is 
mucj^ lower for SJE and LE than that found in the other non-mainstream 
varieties, although it is' still an important constraining variable 
on khe incidenofl^of devoicing. 

We conclude that there are differences to be found in the 
general devoicing pattern found in SJE and LE varieties as compared 
with other non-mainstream varieties. We should, however, hasten 
to remind the reader that the situation in S^E and LE is not 
totally homogeneous, particularly for older speakers, and it 
cannot simply be considerosd a pervasive characteristic of Indian 
varieties of English even in these settings. 

4.8 Conclus ion 

In the preceding sections, we have compared some representative 
structures of SJE with those of LE. While the comparison is limited, 
and many other structures might have been included, this examination 
can serve as the basis for some general conclusions concerning the 
relationship of these varieties. The basic question underlying our 
discussion is the extent of similarity and difference between these 
varieties, but there are a number of different dimensions which must 
be considered in arriving at an accurate understanding of this relation 
ship. The descriptive similarity and difference is an empirical 
question, which can be answered on the basis of the types of 
comparisons we have conducted here. The historical bases for these 
similarities and differences is, of necess'.ty, less accessible 
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f tltvcMigh dtttcrliilivtt «n«lytif given the altometlve toureee i^lch 
might lead to the eene' structure. There ere^owever, some socio* 
linguistic considerations which appear to favor particular Interpre- 
tations of the source of similarity and difference. 

On one levels the comparison of LE and SJB as generalised 
entitles Is umrarranted given the linguistic diversity within each 
cdnmunlty. Intra»coimminlty diversity of one^ype or another has 
turned up repeatedly In our discussions oTIpartlcular structures. 
On another level, however » we may ask if particular structures 
found In some of the verities of SJE can alsc he found In varieties 
of LB. The majority of our comparisons of structures In SJE and LE 
indicated that there certainly are structures that are strikingly 
similar In these varieties vis-a«*vls mainstream varieties of English. 
For example, we have seen that aspectsof unmarked tense, multiple 
negation » concord^ and plural operate In much the same way In 
these varieties. The admission of these similarities^ however, \ 
must be qualified in several important ways* 

First of all, there are differences in the extent to which 
particular structures may be found in the varietiese Thus, the overf- 
all Incidence of a feature such as plural absence is considerably 
less frequent in LE than in SJE even though it can be found in both 
varieties. Quantitative differences such as these are not to be 
tal^en llghtl^r in view of the fact that varieties of English are 
often distinguished on the basis of quantitative differences rather 
than qualitative ones (Wolfram and Fasold 1974:99)e \ 

Secondly, there are differences in the distribution of \ 
particular items throughout the population, even though varieties of 
LE and SJE may share particular structures. Thus, word«*final cluster 
reduction may be found in both varieties, but the types of clusters 
affected by the particular process differ. In SJE, there is no 
appreciable difference between subtypes of clusters (e.g. 1^ or n 
plus a stop versus a fricative plus a stop) whereas LE Indicated a 
difference based on subtypes « The overall impression of similarity 
between varieties^ then, is somewhat simplified^ and there are 
particular details of difference which emerge from the analysis* 
Although we have no experimentally based evidence' to support the claim. 
It is apparent that speakers from LE and SJE should be able to 
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4l8tlngulsh speakers from these different coramunities based on the 
varieties of English spoken in the different locales, 

to note some of the differences in detail between the varieties 
of Ifi and SJE is not to Ignore the many similarities shared by the 
varieties. This is particularly evident when these varieties are 
placed side by side and compared with other representative non-mainstream 
and mainstream varieties. This bioader perspective of comparison 
reveals that the non-mainstream varieties spoken here tend to be 
closer to each other than other representative non-mainstream varieties. 
While certainly sharing some of the characteristics of other non- 
mainstream varieties, such as multiple negation, cluster reduction, 
concord, and plural absence, they may differ from mainstream 
varieties in slightly different directions. Thus, the particular , 
pattern of plural absence shows a type of patterning which unites SJE 
and LE vis-a-vis other non-mainstream varieties where this phenomenon 
has been studied.. And, of course, there are some qualitatively 
unique a^ects of structure revealed in these varieties. The 
particular patterning of tense absence found here has not been in- 
dicated in atiy of the descriptive accounts of other non-mainstream 
varieties. Quite clearly, it is erroneous to conclude that Indian 
varieties of Snglish can simply be lumped together with other non- 
mainstream varieties of English. While sharing some of the same ^ 
structures with other non-mainstream varieties of English, there are 
clearly distinguishing characteristics of these varieties. 

If nothing else, the particular Juxtaposition of structures 
In these varieties sets it apart from other nQji-maiiistream varieties 
of English. At several points we have mentioned co-occurrence 
patterns which are quite different from other ndn-mainstream varieties 
of English. The avoidance of certain nonstandard .|orro8 (e.g^ ^SiEli.* 
be nonstandard concord) while maintaining others (e.g. multiple 
negation, plural absence) suggests a pattern which has not been/- . 
duplicated in some of the traditionally-sf • -lied non-mainstream ^ 
varieties of English. In relation to other non-mainstream varieties, 
we find a different clustering of nonstandard and standard forms. 
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?ut another ii«y> tht tradltiotuil implie§tlon«l patterning at 
different nonitanderd forme found in other studies la not obeerved 
here. When the particular patterning of forma la considered along 
with some unique aapecta of the varieties , we can only conclude that 
the aociollnguiatle altuatlon found In San Juan and Laguna la more 
diverse than an initial glance might suggest. 

Although both varieties indicate some degree of traditional 
non-standard usage, it is observed that the adult LE speakers tend 
to be closer to the standard English norm than their SJE counterparts. 
It is possible that this might simply be an artifact of the subject ^ 
selection, but the pattern appears too consistent to be Ignored. 
It is particularly true of speakers over age 40, and Is most . ' 
prominent In those features which carry general ^||^al si^iflcance 
across a wide range of English varieties. For exam^e, the use of 
multiple negation In the LE group above 40 Is consistently lower, 
as is the Incidence of different concord patterning for be and 
don't . 

When the different age groups of speakers in SJE and LE are 
compared, It is the youngest group of speakers, ages 10-19, 'which 
appears to be most similar. In the case of LE, this group is 
somewhat more non/^ Candard in terms of general socially d'lagnostic 
variables in English (e.g. multiple negation, ain't ). At the same 
time, however, this group is not nearly as prone to indicate some 
of the xmi<iue ast>ects of these varieties, such as the unmarked tense. 
When considering the age level differentiation, then, we see that 
a leveling off is taking place, in which the speech of the younger 
generation is becoming more like other non^mfinstream varieties of 
English. This is not to say, however, that this leveling process 
has brought them into total conforwity with non-Indian non-mainstream 
varieties. For example, we saw that the incidence of devoicing In 
LE was actually Increased in the youngest group of speakers. The ^ 
leveling process has apparently not resulted in total conformity to 
models of English outside the context of the communities, althou^lv- 
there is certainly much more influence from these sources to"T>e found 
in the youngest generation. 
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Both SJB and US indicate important generational diffarences 
in the groups. The group of speakers above 40 Is most likely to 
reveal aspects of language influence related to the ancestriil 
language while the youngest group is the least likely, with the 20^39 
group being a transitional one. Generational differences are 
Important In both groups, but this is to be expected given the 
language contact history of the two communities. In both coinmunlties, 
the ancestral Indian language was the first language of the 
generation older than 40, and. English was a second, and, in some 
cases (following Spanish) a third language. The 20-39 year old 
group was transitional, and the younger generation typically learned 

finglish as a first language. "Given this similarity, It- is -a««^^^ 

standable that the groups should indicate generational differences 
along the same lines. However, it should be remembered that the 
correlation of particular structures with generational differences 
is not isomorphic in the two communities. Thus, the greater 
standardness of the Laguna older generation vis-a-vis the San Juan 
older population is not explicable on this basis.^ Other factors, 
such as the extent of exposure to English, educational orientation 
of the community, and the value of prescriptive norms, must be 
considered in order to explain these typ68 of differences. 

In the above paragraphs, we have spoken of a number of 
similarities and differences across the two varieties, but we have 
not attempted to account for them. No doubt, some of the similarities 
can be traced to the language contact history of the groups. There 
are a number of characteristics which are quite typical of speakers 
vho learned English as a second language. Certain types of concord 
differences, plural patterns, or negative realization have been 
documented as transitional stages In the acquisition of English as 
a second language regardless of the first language of the speaker. 
And there is ample evidence that such patterns can become fossilized 
at particular stages so that these can no longer simply be considered 
transitional phenemona £er^ for a given speaker. Given the ongoing 
history of the language contact ^sWt ion of the community, however, 
they may be seen as transitional structures if they are not acquired 
by subsequent generations of speakers or those outside of the language 
learning context. Some of the similarities in the varieties can 
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eftrt«lnly btt traced to the f imlUr language contact situation which 
exieted In the tm connunities. 

On the other hand, there are fepeotii of similarity which are 
probably best seen as the reflection ancestral language influence. 
In this case, similar typological characteristics between the 
varieties would lead to the same influence in the resultant variety 
of English, Certainly, aspects of phonological influence such as 
cluster reduction can be attributed to this source. Unmarked tense 
within the grannatical system was also attributed to this source. 
This is not to say that this operates independently from general 
language acquisition strategies, since the absence of tense marking 

is _ajgiheTOmerwn_^^ of 

second language acquisition regardless of the ancestral language. 
But the particular way in which the unmarked tense is constrained 
by habituality in these varieties would appear to set it apart 
from other reported cases of unmarked tense in second language 
acquisition (C.F. Frith 1976: 72ff). 

Finally, we may see aspects of unifying structures among 
these varieties attributable to diffusional sources. The generalized 
no tag we discussed for SJE, which is quite common in LE as well, 
might qualify as an instance of this type. In this case the 
historical influence of Spanish on varieties of English spoken in 
the Southwest might be cited as the most reasonable explanation 
of this phenomenon, Dif fusionally based ^onaaon features are actually 
more in evidence among the younger generation of speakers than the 
older ones, particularly in the types of non-mainstream characteristic 
being adopted by this group. While there is a Isiuitinuing maintenance 
of certain features, particularly in phonology, be!kig,^ft^nsmitted 
across generations in those communities, this is being leveled with 
some common aspects of midland non-mainstream varieties. 

It should be observed that the different sources applied 
to above as a basis for explaining similarity in SJE and LE have not 
included that of a pidgin or Creole predecessor. That is, we do not 
appeal to a contact vernacular which existed at an earlier stage in 
the Southwest among different communities of Native Anericans. As 
we stressed in our introduction to this section, the attribution of 
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•teiUr itructurM to mn BngUth-btied pidgin or cr«ol« would have 
to go coniiderably beyond the citation o£ particular structures 
nhieh are conraon to euch contact yernaculara. Based on our under- 
standing of the contact situation in the Rio Grande region 
historically, primary attribution of similarity to an English-based 
pidgin or Creole is not particularly feasible. That the pldginl- 
satlon process (in our taxonomy In the Introduction "secondary 
hybridization") has been active In the language contact situation 
is indisputable, but the stabillaed existence of a pidgin or creole 
over several generations seems remote. As mentioned, ear Her, there 
vas little contact with English until the early part of this century, 
80 that Spanish would^liave Tjeen a more lilcely candidate as the 
basis for a pidgin or creole. Furthermore, there is considerable 
variation among other speakers, and this seems to be related to 
the degree to which they are familiar with English. Whereas this 
Individual variktion might be attributed to a difference in stages 
of decreolization process among different speakers, there is no 
basis for maintaining the existence of the divergent structures 
apart from the language learning situation. The lack of historical 
evidence for an English-based pidgin or creole in the Rio Grande, 
along with the individual diversity and alternative explanations 
for structural similarities ,thus suggests that the appeal to a 
Creole or pidgin source for similarity Is not justified at this point 
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KOTB TO CHiffTER FOUR 



^UtoricalXy, o£ count, vt know that i^t^gwl stagt 

in the davelopmittt of the fom alnit (c^. Wolfram and Christian 1976:1X4). 
The social ditfavbr into which ain't tell left a gap In the contracted 
negative paradigm for firat person singular forms, since isjilt and 
aren't are prohibited according to the standard English concord pattern. 
This leaves only full negative forms ^am not or Jmjriot) as the equivalent 
standard English correspondence. 
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CHAPTER FIVE * . 
LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY AMD THE RBADINO AND WRITING PROCESS 

In the preceding chaptert, ve tet forth the deipriptive dlmenilont 
of language variation in two Indian comnunitiei. We have teen how they 
eompared with each other and with other noh^ainstream varietiea ai well. 
Prom the standpoint of deicriptive aociolinguiatice, theie chaptert might 
be considered sufficient in themselvea. But from the perspective of 
educational concern, this descriptive information is simply a prerequisite 
for investigating the' effect of language variation on basic educational 
skills. In this chapter, we look at the possible effect that the linguistic 
diversity discussed in Chapters Three and Pour might have on the reading 
end writing process; The primary issue is how significant spoken language 
diversity might be in the acquisition of these basic educational skills. 
Although we only investigate selected aspects of this possible influence 
here, the implications for education in the context of these communities 
is much broader. 

The collection of reading and writing samples used for analysis in 
this chapter was restricted to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students 
who attended the Bureau of Indian Affairs Day Schools in their respective 
communities. In addition to the reading and writing samples collected 
in San Juan and Laguna, a "control" group of Anglo students was selected 
from Arlington County, Virginia, a suburb of the Washington Metropolitan 
community to provide similar reading passages and writing samples. This 
■ third group was Included to help us determine the dimensions of the 
reading and writing which may te shared or unique for the groups. In all, 
23 students from San Juan, 19 from Laguna, and 11 from Arlington County 
read identical reading passages, and 10, 66, and 21 writing samples were 
collected, respectively. 

5.1 Reading Mlscues and Language D lveraity 

5,1,1 Method of Data CollectJLon 

In order to investigate reading, a set of passages was chosen 
for oral reading, following the format set forth in Goodman and Burke's 
p.i,dinR Miacue Inventory (1972). The particular passages used arc given in 
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top.,rflx c. 8t«*.nti . dl£«cult,.it«l.* pwkw «to« . twlc.l b...l 
Mtter. th. PM..S«. f -l"" I>«1«-<*»11 R..d.blllty lnd.x. 
AU tog.th«. ..v.n dl£f.r.nt p«<*«tt> «rt «r.lUbU for th. r..d.r.. 

.nd th. p.rtlwl« P...«g. "Uct.d d.p.nd.d on th. .tud«tf. r..dlng 

•blUt,. For th. purpo.. of »i«.a. .n.ly.1.. th. difficulty l.y.1 

.hould b. .lightly Aov. th. curr.«t proflcl.Acy l.v.1 of th. child, .inc. 

It U n.o.i..ry to h«v. .d.qu.t. n««ib.r. of »l.cu.. for .n.ly.1.. Th. 

.ctu.1 r..dlng PM.Wt vr. r.t.d .t gr«l. l.v.1. 1.5. 2.5. 4.5. 6. 7.5. 

8.5. .nd 10. For conv.nl.nc. th. grirf. level. v*r. th.n nmltlplLd by 2. 

giving difficulty l.v.1. of 3.5.9,12.15.17 «nd 20. 

- Th. t.p. recording of th. r.«dlng p..8.g.. wM, conducted by . CM. 

.t.f£ w.rk.'r m .n l.ol.t.d ..ttlng. In th. school c- uext. Student. 

w.r. ln.truct.d to r.«l . P...ag. for proximately 20 minut... Th. 

fieldworker told student, that they would be reading a pas.ag. that was 

w,r. difficult than what they were currently reading in school. It wa. 

\xplalned that this was Intentional and that they should expect to 

..i^unter some difficulty. The researcher went to some length to explain . 
thatvthis reading session was not a test or evaluatic. .f .ny .ort. and ^ 
that\, grade would be assigned to their performance. 11.. students were 
also told that after they finished reading, they would be asked to retell 
everything they could about the story. 

Once the .tudenlfc>ufc*«en acclla4£ed to the task, the researcher 
Chose a reading passl^^ whicl^^wr^omM>ible with the subject's age and 
grade. As thi, student began to readOhe^researther listened carefully, 
following a copy of the passage. In the Beadin g Wecue Inventory (KMI)> 
Coodman and Burke suggest that the student should make at least 25 miscues 
during a twenty-minute reading. We found that this was a low figure • 
and that reader, could generally make many more miscues without experiencing 
undue frustration. If the subject appeared to be reading without 
difficulty and had not mlscued several times within the first few para- 
graphs, the interviewer would suggest that a different passage be read. 

• Likewise, if the student wa. clearly overrated (i.e.. mumbling, stopping, 
long'.llent pauses, moving ibout in the chair, or on occasion simply 
refusing to read), the difficulty level of the passage was adjusted 
downward. This adjustment procedure was very successful and a simple 
technique tb master. With very little practice most students could be 
«lju.ted to their proper difficulty level quite rapidly. In most cases, 
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th« adjttitnent v«t nade to a leas difficult level, although there are easea 
of both in our data« The reaeareher remained allent during the oral reading, 
<^f faring no prompting or encouragement* This la particularly important in ' 
%i8cue analysia" and vaa followed rigorously. Prior to the actual reading 
task, this regulation was clearly explained to the students. 

After the 15 to 20 minJIes of oral reading, students were then asked 
to retell as much of the passage as possible. Several -protocol questions - 
concerning the major participants in the story and sequencing of events 
in the passages were then regularly asked. The researcher was careful not 
to imply any information in these protocol questions which was not 
offered by the student during the retell. Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that more effective methods of gathering reading data need to be 
developed for young Indian students. Several aspects of the interview 
situation may bring about value conflicts, such as the potential penalty 
for limited retelling (vis-a-vis the value of giving as much information 
as possible) and the dimensions of respect which may make the student 
reticent with a researcher. No doubt, these had some effect in this study, 
and they played a role in some of our subsequent decisions in the analysis 
of data. 

5,1.2 The Reading Mlscue Inventory 

For the analysis of reading in Laguna, San Juan and Arlington 
County, selected aspects of Goodmm and Burke's Reading Mlscue Inventory (RMI) 
were adopted. Within this framework, variations in reading whfch may be 
due to" a particular variety of English (in their taxonomy, a miscue related 
to a "dialect" feature) is only one category within a number of other types 
of divergence from the written text. The theoretical premise underlying 
the use of miscue analysis is that divergence from a written text in an 
oral rendition gives significant information concerning the central issues 
in reading, such as comprehension, syntactic processing, meaning, and 
so forth. The term "miscue" is carefully chosen as an alternative to "error" 
since divergence of this type is to be expected >y any reader, and in 
itself, is not indicative of good or poor reading. That is, the quantity 
of the miscufe'* is not nearly as important as the quaYty--the types of 
divergence that may relate to significant or non-significant alteration 
of the intent of the writer of the passage. As Goodman and Burke explain; 
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Whan • person r*«<l», thtrt art tins* nhsn whst he 
thinks Is printed on the page end «het is actually 
there differ. The resulting deviation from the printed 
page is called a mlscue. The BMl provides a series 
of questions which the teacher uses to determine the 
quality and variety of the reader's mlscues. These 
questions focus on the effect each mlscue has on the 
'meaning 'of what is being read. They also enable the 
teacher to analyse the reader's use of available 
language cues' and background Information. 

(Goodman and Burke 1972:6) 

lity of student V uiscues becomes important in light of some 
t ions about reading. These assumptions underlie the BMI as 
well as ouJ general analysis of oral reading. First, we assume that - 
every readlr brings a complete oral language system into the reading process. 
The readeJL' variety of English forms the basis for their interpretation 
of wrlttei language. Readers must adapt their conceptions of English to 
conform tjb the conventions and structures of written language. A second 
assumptldn is that all readers b.ring their past experiences to bear on 
written Material. How readers understand a passage can stem to a large 
degree from their previous knowledge of the subject. Given two passages of 
siroilaJ syntactic and semantic difficulty, readers may have more difficulty 
readini the passage which concerns an unfamiliar topic, or contains new 
infor^tion. A third assumption Is that reading materials reflect the 
background and language patterns of their author. While the conventions 
of w/iting will influence how an author composes, the basic sentence 
strJ^tures and vocabulary familiar to the author will be reflected in the 
wr/tten material. We commonly refer to this as "style", which it is, 
bJ it can also have an effect upon readability, depending upon the language 
background of particular readers. The fin&l assumption about reading is 
oue which tics all the previous ones together; that is, reading is^ active 
Imguage process in which there is constant interaction between the reader 
aid the text. Reading, by this interpretation. Is not viewed simply as 
rote decoding of "speech written down". Rather, it is an intersection 
bstween the language patterns and experiences of txro people, the reader and 
t»e author. When these patterns and experiences are diCf^rent, the 
r.[ader can experience difficulty predicting what .the author intends. This 
difficulty of prediction increases the likelihood of misconceptions and 
reading problems. 
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The application of thasa notlox^s for the speaker of a non-malnstreart 
variety ahould be relatively clear, Most educational texta and reading 
materiala are authored in a very "ataHdard" or mainstream style of English* 
This is certainly in line with the trail^ition of the educational system in* . 
our society. The obvious disparity bets^een a non-mainstream variety and. 
the variety of English used in reading materials presents a potential 
ootiflict for the reading process. Originally, Goodman (1965) hypothesized 
that the greater the divergence from a maitistream variety, the greater 
the difficulty a beginning yeader would hav6 in acquiring reading skills. 
While Goodman's original liypothesis has now ieen modified on the basis 
of subsequent research', it still remains clear that there is relation- 
ship between spoken language diversity and reading. 

In an indirect way, the RMI may be used as a measure, of possible 
language variety influence on reading. The RMI. classifies miscues in 
oral reading in nine categories: dialecc, intonation, graphic similarity, 
sound similarity, grammatical function, correction, grammatical acceptability, 
semantic atceptability, and meaning change. Eachimlscue is coded for ^Si, . 
no, or partial basis in each of these categories. The scores for the last 
' four categories (correction, grammatical acceptability, seman^^ic acceptability, 
and meaning change) are combined to arrive at two other indices, called 
"comprehension" and "grammatical relationships". The scores for all the 
categories are expressed as percentages of 'Vftlatiye strength" or "weakness" 
within each category. (See Appendix C ^0^^ sample worksheet. ) 

According to the JIMI, readers combine and interpret three "cueixig 
systems" to produce meaning. Graphic representations are converted to sounds 
by the reader to give some cliies. Syntactic or gramm^ical relationships 
also help the reader predict the author's meaning, andVinally, the readers* 
sense of semantic correctness confirms or refutes their iiiterpretation of 
previous clues. This, of course, is a- vast simplification since the reader 
is using all three systems simultaneously to interpret and predict meaning. , 
The RMI can, however, provide a measurement of the relative strengths or 
weaknesses for individuals or groups of readers. 

Of the eleven categories, three will receive particular attention 
here. The category "dialect" will receive more specific attention later 
in our discussion. The column concerned with "grammatical function" measures 
the degree to which the form produced by a reader serves the same 
grammatical function in a sentence, irrespective of how it affects the 
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tentenct tfmantlcally. For the most part* the c^itegory asseaaes whether 
the mlteued veriion aett at< the aame part of apelch at the expected word 
*from the paaaage (e.g. If the mlacue on a verK siMl involves a verb). 
In tha case of non-word' mlscues , inflectional endijlngs provide the infor- 
laatlon used to make decisions. The scoring for "irattmatlcaX function" Is 
.done on a ^aj/no basis .(indicating whether or not jthe same function has 
been maintained) with a "partial" column reserved fot ambiguities. ' This 
' category can be important because it suggests whether the reader under- 
stands what characteristics constitute the various parts of speech. An 
understanding of how grammatical catagories operate is critical to the 
process of predicting structures in reading. There is no evidence to 
suggest that non-mainstream speakers of English have a less than complete 
command of these grammatical criteria. However, information from this 
category may provide insights into their general knowledge of iSnglish 
structures to compare their understanding of broad grammatical categories 
to that of mainstream speakers. 

The other two categories of interest are "comprehension" and 
"granmiAtlcal relationships". These categories are the combined responses 
of other categories, as previously »uentioned. "Grammatical relation- 
'ships" is designed to explore how well the reader maintains the syntactic 
arrangementR of English, and it is arrived at by totaling the responses 
from the "correction" category and both "acceptability" columns. In 
these groups, each miscue is scored in one of four categories: strength, 
partial strength, weakness, and overcorrection. The combination of scores 
is designed to determine the degree to x^hich acceptable grammatical 
relationships are maintained when miscues occur in oral reading, given 
that every miscue. has the potential to alter the syntactic arrangement 
of the sentence in which it is contained. The scoring categories should 
be self-explanatory, with the exception of "overcorrection". This 
column is marked vhen a reader uses a correction strategy when it is not 

« 

lecessary to do so. A typical example would be: 

0 couldn't 
(1) They \could not see through the fog. 

Because the observed response in perfectly accep.ahle, the correction strategy 
here is unnecessary. The focus of this component can be important with 
non-mainstream groups who might use different grammatical relationships. The 
•usefulness of this measure is similar to the value of the grammatical function 
category. Both, in fact, address different aspects of the same question, 
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how does the reader understand the gramnatlcal components and 
construction of Eng.ll8h In the reading passage? Ciood readers recreate the 
syntactic relationships o£ their language In reading by employing the 
oielng systems available to them. How well non-mainstream dialect speakers 
perform in this column will give an Indication as to whether they are* ' 
utilizing these systems, and their knowledge of ^gllsh, as effectively 
as mainstream speakers. 

The final column to which we will pay close attention Is "comprehension". 
Regardless of how a person rieads^ the ultimate goal Is high comprehensloAe 
An Index of comprehension is arrived at» in the RMX^ by compiling the 
scores for "correction", "semantic acceptability" and leaning change"* 
Given the current state of research in such fields as linguistics , psychology, 
and testing, any measure of comprehension in reading is best considered 
as an approximation or perhaps an educated estimate « The^e sorts of figures 
»offer fairly little internal validity, but if they are approached with 
caution, they can be used beneficially for comparative purposes « By 
applying this measure to all three groups, we can arrive at a general 
picture of how the .students comprehended the material they read« Ideally, 
there is a second indicator of comprehension which serves to validate 
and/or supplement this comprehension 8CO^e« This source of information 
is the Retelling sequence and score, from the oral reading sample^ when 
the students relate the information from the passage after they have 
finished reading it. With respect to the retelling, Goodman and Burke, 
observe : 

•••The retelling score is both a broader and 
deeper measure of the meanings the student has 
gained from readings The concern here is with 
the readers • ability to interrelate, interpret and 
draw conclusions from the context. 

(Goodman and Burke 1972:23) 

We have already hinted at the potential problems retelling tasks can 

involve^ For on6, readers may be penalized for not explicitly telling 

what they know about the story in the retell* Obviously, there is a 

value placed on giving as much Information as possible • Readers may also 

be penalized for making inferences about relationships not necessarily 

part of the intentions of the author* An example of this occurred in 

one of the student retellings about moon colonization (see Appendix C) 

when a student included the information that baseball would be played 



• lot in noon oolonloB* This, howovor, !• not tpeclfleally mentioned In 
the etory, Although the author does itete that there will be ball parks,' 
and, in a separate sentence, that people will want to have a good time. 
Given the prominence of baseball as a leisure activity In the Indian 
oommunitie^ considered here, the inference is quite reasonable, yet the 
analyst' might detract points for 4in inference not Intended by the author. 
Further problems; may arise in the retell based on the types of probing 
questions asked jby the analyst. Thus, when an interviewer says something 
like "You mentioned X,Y, and Z, Is there anything else?" the probe may 
imply that there Is something more that the students should tell. 

The potential problems In the retell Indicated above may arise for 
any group of studei\t8, but are accentuated for non-mainstream groups, 
particularly those who do not share some of the value orientations 
toward the retelling task that underlie "successful" performance. The 
retell task was not well received by many of the Indian students in this 
study, and some students were quite reticent about engaging In this activity. 
Given some of the indigenous coimnunlty values, the retell task seems to 
be particularly inappropriate, and thus a poor indlqator of the students* 
knowledge. Due to the potential skewing, we have eliminated the retell 
section of the Inventory from any formal measurement here. 

5.1.3 Comparison of Score on Grammatical Functions Comprehension « 
and Grammatical Relationships 

As mentioned previously, the three categories in the RMI of 
particular interest in this study are those marked "Grairanatical Function", 
"Comprehension", and "Grammatical Relationships" (cf. Appendix C). In 
Table 5.1, the scores for San Juan, Laguna, and Arlington County are given 
In percentages. Speak^^rs* scores are given representing four different 
difficulty levels, identified by the titles of the reading passages (i.e. 
••Mary Jo's Puppy," "Gilbert and the Duck", "Moon Colonies," and "Herbie's 
Ride"). For each group, the mean score was computed in order to arrive 
at the score for that group. In all, scores are tabulated for 11 different 
readers from San Juan, 12 for Laguna, and 11 for the control group from 
Arlington County. While the sample is restricted, particularly for some 
difficulty levels, it is still possible to compare trends In the scores which 
offer valuable information about the interaction of the readers, the stories, 
and the RMI itself. 
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GrammtticA-l 

* Function 

2S£ ?ayttal No 



Comnrehenalon \ 



\ 



Mary Jo*t 

fuppy 
[O.L. 5; Fast} 



6t«nmatlcal 

Relatlonshlpa <» 

No Fart la 1 \. Fartlal Weak- Ovar- 

Loss L6b8 Loss ■ strength Strength ness corriectldi^ 





San Juan (A) 


6P 


9 


30 


43 


11 


46 


- 35 


3 


57 


5 




Xaguna(l) 


65 


13 


22 


59 


7 


34 


53 


,0 


41 


6 




ControI(3) 


51 


1 


47 . 


50 


4 ' 


42 


41 


1 


52 


6 




Mean 39 

Gilbert and 
The Duck 
(D.L. 9; Present] 




* 


51 






43 . 




• 


t 

*" 




San Juan (2) 


61 


c 




Do 




J/ 


SO 


.5 


45 


4 




Laguna (4) 


71 


A 


25 


55 


7 


37 


45 


2 


48 . 


5 


- « 


CoBtrol(3) 
Mean 


47 
60 


1 


52 , 


49 
54 


4 


47 


39 
45 


2 


55 




# 


Moon Colonies 
ID.L. 12; Future] 






















'^an Juan (3) 


68 




22 




11 


51 


33 


1 


61 


A 




Laguna (4) 


51 


5 


44 


37 


3 


60 


31 


3 


64 


2 




Control (3) 


64 


1 


35 


55 


5 


40 


35 


.3 


58 


6 




Mean 


61 






43 






33 










Herble*s Ride 
ID.L. 15; Past] 






















San Juan (2) 


72 


2 


26 


43 


6 


51 


37 


3 


58 


2 




Lagunia(3) 


65 


6 


29 


47 


2 


. 51 


40 


1 


55 


4 




Control (2) 


65 


2 


33 


42 


6 


52 


35 


.5 


61 


3 




Mean 


67 






44 






37 










Mean Percent 
for /II 
Levels 


62 






48 






39 









Table 5.1 Reading Miscue Scores for San Juan, Laguna and Arlington 
County (Figures Are Percentages) 
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Sevtral trtndf o«n bt laan in T«blt 5,1» but no flngU dominant pattern 
•mergea. All thraa groupa aharad In hlghar and lower levela p£ performance 
at varioua polnta. Vhen compared overall aa two groupa, the mainstream 
md non-malnatream apeakera, the non-maln8tre«an groupa actually acored 
alight ly higher at three of the four difficulty levela • 

The atudy certainly suggeata hpw aome of the »MI categorlea v 
Interrelate with each other. In effect, a comparlaon of large numbers o)f 
BMI scores reveals patterns which may result from the nature of the V^JI7 
Inventory as well as from the abilities of the students. "Comprehension"' 
and "Grammatical Relationships" parallel each other In suggestive ways. 
For example, a comparison of the categories in terms of ~ank order for 
the three groups within any difficulty level alwaya Indicates an Identical 
rank order for "Comprehenslon"and "Grammatical Relationships"^ Thus, - 
If Laguna readers had the highest No Loss in Comprehension, then they also 
had the hifihest score on Strength in Grammatical Relationships. Kot only 
is the ra'ik order relatiqnship the same, but the percentages across 
categories are also quite close. In all but three cases for all difficulty 
levels, a group's score in one column was within ten percentage points 
of the corresponding scores in the other column. Thus, at dlffiitil':y 
level 15, the highest scores were both in the Laguna group, "Comprehension- 
No Loss" at 47 percent and "Grammatical Relationships— Strength" at 40 
percent. 

"Grammatical Function" does not parallel as closely the scores of tha 
other two categories. At first glance it might seem that "Grammatical 
Function" should also parallel "Comprehension" and •'Grammatical Relation- 
ships". The fact that it does not however,, re fleets the influence of the 
RMI desigii. The instructions for marking this category are quite broad 
in scope. They suggest that there are a limited number of grammatical 
categories and that words can be easily assigned to them. When words 
are divided into a small number of very broad grammatical categories, 
readers seem successful at replacing the appropriate part of speech in a 
given sentence. We will return to what this may mean in a moment. The 
lack of correlation between the two grammatical components comes from the 
inclusion of information from another category, "Semantic Relationships", 
in the total for "Grammatical Relationships". This semantic input means 
that while the decision that "a verb is a verb" may result in a high 
score for "Function", it may not fit adequately in the "Relationships" 
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eattfory, Coniider the following «xampl«: 

(2) Someday I am going to be a- decteetlve. So for now, I pj^t^^a 
every chai(ice I get . (200 , 1 1 1 /7 ) ^ ^ 

The mitcue, practlce^protect . yas uncorrected, resulting in coding of Weakness 
In the "Grammatical Relationships" column. Both. words, however, are verbs, 
so that for the ♦"Function" category the miscue is successful one. While 
this explains why the two grammatical categories can have dissimilar scores, 
it also raises questions about the "Function* category itself. It seems 
'Worth questioning whether the distinctions made by this column are meaning- 
ful either to granfear or reading, since the categories of grammatical 
function are so broad. For example, distinctions between different verb 
types, such iis transitive and intransitive^ and different types of nominals 
or adverbial complements are not included. Without a more finely based 
categorization, the information is of limited value. 

Notwithstanding certain criticiams, the score in the "Grammatical 
Function" column does indicate that the reader is making use of the cue 
of "grammatical similarity" (along with "semantic" and "graphic" similarity) 
as one of the cueing strategies in reading. All three groups scored 
highest in 'this category. For the individual communities, the sample 
of students tends to show improvement as the difficulty level increases. 
San Juan showed a progressive improvement which increased with the 
difficulty level, and the Control group readers showed a marked improve- 
ment at difficulty levels 12 and 15 when" compared with 5 and 9', The 
systematic improvement corresponding to difficulty level is noteworthy. 
It suggests that the identification of grammatical function improves with 
.reader proficiency. But it also suggests that this parameter is somewhat 
independent of reader comprehension, since it shows no apparent relation- 
ship with the "Comprehension" category. Finally, the substitutability 
pattern for grammatical function does not appear to be affected by dialect- 
related features, since non-mainstream speakers here actually performed 
better in this category than the mainstream group. 

A comparison of the individual group scores for the category 
"Comprehension" does not reveal the same type of pattern as that found in 
"Grammatical Function". If there is any trend, it seems to be that the 
score in comprehension decreases with the difficulty level. Based on the 
broad-based classification scheme set forth in the RMI guidelines, all 
three groups fall between the "moderately effective" and "some effective" 
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Mngttt In th« ttit of oral rttdlng ttratetltf . For thli category, one olf 
the most apparent contrast! betveen groupe occurs with the passage for 
difficulty level 12 ("Moon Colonies") , i#here the San Juan and Laguna 
groups score considerably lower than the Control group. Generally speaking, 
the highesj scores were revealed for the combined groups in difficulty 
level 9 (Gilbert and the Duck). We will comment on this further when we 
consider the effect of each story on the BMI scores. 

* As we have already noticed, the category of "Grammatical Relation^ 
ships" patterns much like "^^Comprehension", in that scores tend to get lower 
with tha increase in dif^eicuity level. Thus, the scores for difficulty 
levels '5 and 9 for all three groups are higher than those for difficulty 
levels 12 and 15 . When the Indian groups are compared With each other 
and with the control group, no consistent pattern emerges in which one 
group consistently scores higher or .lower than the others. The 
implication in this observation is that difference in the variety of 
English spoken does not appear to be a central issue in accounting for 
difference in performance for these groups. 

Before concluding our discussion of the results indicated in Table 5.1 
we should mention something about the possible effect of the variable 
of story content. The passage rated at difficulty level 9 resulted in 
the highest "Comprehension" score for two of the three reading groups, 
and also had the highest scores in the "Grananatical Relationship" 
category. On the other hand, the passage at difficulty level U was the 
lowest in these categories. What is particularly noticeable in the 
latter case is the low scores of the two Indian groups compared with the 
control group. The passage at level 9 is about a lost du-I. and a detective 
whereas the passage at level 12 is about moon colonies. We can only 
speculate that the passage on space technology and moon exploration is more 
consonant with the background knowledge of Washington, D.C. suburban 
students than it is for those students in the context of the pueblo. 
Subjective impressions of the retells also support this contention, since 
many of the students in San Juan and Laguna struggled with words and 
concepts which control groups readers handled with little difficulty. 
Thus, story content can apparently have some effect on the categories of 
"Comprehension" and "Grammatical Relationships". 
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' Anothtr pofiibU p«tt«g»»ip«eifle inf lutnet on th« RlifZ may rtUte 
to tho ttntt of tho pMs«g«* Tbf p*««g«'ln the pretoiit tlmo pwipective 
had %Yi% hlgheit overall scoree on comprehension end gremmat^lcel relation** 
■hips, the two storiee In pest vere In the middle, and the story In a 
future time perspective was the lowest. While the effect of the time 
perspective on comprehension and grammatical relationships Is suggestive, 
itijf 'isolation from the variables of content and difficulty level must 
be established before we can come to a conclusive, determination of the 
role of tense. 

To sura up, the evidence xrom the RMI provides no clear-cut evidence 
for variation in spoken English being a significant factor affecting 
reading in San Juan and Laguna. This does not,- however, mean that other 
factors, such as cultural context, may not prove to be a significant 
factor. In fact, there is suggestive, evidence for maintaining that story 
content can be important In distinguishing the mainstream from the non- . 
mainstream groups in this study. Our conclusions are reached primarily on 
' the basis of our comparison of RMI scores for the Indian groups and the 
mainstream control group. When judged against students at comparable 
reading skill levels, the English language diversity does not appear to 
make a significant difference. The matching of reading skills levels, 
of course. Includes a number of readers in both the mainstream and npn- 
malnstream groups who are currently reading well below the established norms 
for their appropriate grade levels. Thus, students in the three groups 
who read passages at the difficulty level of 5 were reading material 
appropriate for grade 2.5 even though they were in grades four through six. 
On the other hand, students in these grades who read the passage at 
difficulty level 12 were reading material appropriate for sixth grade. 
Consistent differences between the groups simply did not emerge when 
different skill level groups within the three groups were compared. 



5.1.4 The Effect of Specific Language Features on Reading Miscues 
In the preceding sections, our conclusions about the 
influence of spoken language diversity on the process of reading were 
Inferential rather than direct. That is, we did not isolate the specific 
miscues related to the types of structures we discussed in earlier chapters. 
Instead, we were content to show that, whatever the influence of these 
features, they did not contribute to overall discrepancies in processing 
skills such as grammatical relationships, grammatical function, and 



eoMpr«htiMion b^twttn tht lAdlAii grdups and tht wilnterm control groups. 
At thti point, w« can t«k* •cvtral Initancti of actual faaturtt dlicuaaad 
in car liar chaptara and point out thalr particular contribution to tha 
Oiwrall incidence of miacuea. Thepa two caaaa should be conaidered illustrative 
of a wider range of grammatical influence from the apoken variety on the 
miacues. 

5*1.4.1 Tense Marking 

One of the most Important and complex features of English 
ia-its tense marking system. As we described in Chapters Three and Four, 
tense marking In varieties of Indian English can be considerably different 
from tense marking in mainstream varieties. We will not repeat oijr 
discussion here <cf. Section 3.2.1), but simply nq.te that the distinctions 
between the systems make it a viable candidate for consideration as a factor 
influencing reading miscues. One qualification here is necessary however. 
For the most part, „ the grammatical process of tense marking is a fom 
characteristic of older generations, although its vestiges are still evident 
among some younger speak^r8• 

Methodologically, our tabulation of unmarked tense in the reading 
passages was limited to those forms which could result from the grammatical 
process of unmarked tense^ This means that those forms of surface tense un- 
marking which might be the result of the phonological processes were 
eliminated from the tabulation (cf. Section 3.2.1.1.1). This restricted 
the tabulation primarily to irregular verb forms, and each instance in 
which the reader miscued on an irregular past tense form was counted, 
regardless of the type of divergence indicated. This would serve as a 
check on the role of other influences as well, such as graphic similarity. 

Our sample size was affected by the tense of each of the sanple texts. 
The easiest text (D.L. 5) and the most difficult text (D.L. 15) were 
written in the past and included 63 and 88 irregular past tense verb 
tokens, respectively. The middle two samples (D.L. 9 and 12) were in the 
present and future tenses, and had so few tokens of the needed variety 
that they were not included in the sample. Despite the limited sample 
size, the tabulation of the most and least difficult passages will give 
an indication of whether the "standardncss" of English tense marking 
improves with reader proficiency. The results of our tabulation are found 
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in T*1»l« 5.2. 

B«i«d on th« flgur«i In Table 5.2, It App««rt that ntlthtr variety 
of Bnglieh nor level of reader proficiency influenced the raaderi' 
ability to produ6e standard Engllah tenee atructuree. At Difficulty 
Level 15, the etudentt from all thr*e groupi (San ^uan, Laguna, and the 
Control group) encountered a total of 4W irregular ttftae markera without 
making a tingle tente-related iniicue. San Juan students made two mlscues 
on 124 simple tokens, but both. were graphic tn-nature (fell/felt)'. Laguna 
readers produced three miscues, all non-tense-related i in 183 attempts. 
No control group readers miscued on an irregular past tense verb. At 
Difficulty Level 5, the students from" all three groups produced greater 
numbers of miscues, although only one was sufficiently clear-cut to be 
categorized as an example of unmarked past tense, the single token was 
produced by a San Juan reader. The conclusion roust be drawn, then, that 
a dialect-«peciflc Influence is not present, in the reading of past tense 
constructions for these students. 



Group 



Sen Juan 



Difficulty Level 5 
No. Unmarked/ 



Laguna 



Speaker No, 

84,2 
136 ,2 
137,1 
137,2 
Total 

44,1 



T6tal 



Total 

Control 97 ,2 

450,1 
184,2 
Total 

TOTAL 

San Juan and 
Laguna Total 

[excluding possible 
Convergence 

Table 5.2 



0/38 
0/38 
0/38 
3/63 
3/177 

0/33 



0/33 

0/63 

0/63 

0/63 

0/189 

3/399 

3/210 
1/210 



y. 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.8 

V7 

0.0 



Speaker 

208,2 
135,2 



Difficulty Level 15 
No. Unmarked/ 
Total 



0 h 



0/67 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0»0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 

1.4 
0 





0/124 


0.0 


42,2 


6/65 


0.0 


46,1 


0/83 


0.0 


74,2 


0/135 


0.0 




0/183 


0,0 


400,1 


0/67 




400,2 


0/44 


0.0 




0/111 


0.0 




0/418 


0.0 




0/307 


0,0 
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Incidence of Unmarked Past Tense Forms among 
San Juan, Laguna and Control Group Readers 
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5.1.4,2 ftyw^g Vf i^^i " 

In the prtvloui ■ection w« Inve -tlgati^d how •oam •peakeri 
handltd p«st ttnw mtrktrt. In ord«r to do »o concluiiv«ly, it w«i necesstry 
to limit our itudy to irregular p»it t«ri»o verbis In addition to the overt 
narking of patt tanaa , irregular verba can alao be inveitigli^ed from another 
pj^rapeotive. Many varietiea of non-mainatraam Engllah form thaae irregular 
paat tenee forma differently from mainatream Bngliah, Thia has been often 
diecuaaed for other non-mainatream varieties, and the reaulta of our findings 
about Indian Engllah are dlacusaed In Section 3.2.3. 

There are a number of different alternate forma Irregular verbs can 
take. The most conmon process Involved is regulariaatlon In which the 
aufflx. -ed is attached to the present tense form of these verbs. The 
result is a form' like buyed . rather than bought . Another possibility Is 
the exchanging of the preterit for past participle forms or vice versa. 
For instance, the preterit form did may be used In the past participle 
slot, resulting In "I havis did It many times before." Conversely, the past 
participle form done may be used In place of; the preterit , as In "He 

done It yesterday." Two other possibilities can be realip.ed, although 

they occur infrequently. The base or infinitive form Is occasionally 
used In place of another past tense form, as In I have never ride in that 
train (106:14), or a new Irregular form is sometimes created, as in 
brang for brought, although this occurs infrequently. 

^The types of irregular forms are not particularly frequent In speech, 
but do occur. Following the pattern of other features, thia also true for 
reading. As with past tense marking, a number of graphic similarities - 
cloud some of the possible examples o-t this feature. Single letter 
variations between the expected and observed responses in reading suggest 
that graphic similar5.ty is playing an active role in creating certain 
types of miscues. Particularly numerous are ihn qualifications surrounding 
the word come . This word has not only very high graphic similarity between 
past and present forms ( come vs. came ) but the base form is identical to 
the past participle form ( come and have come ). As was done for the 
previous tabulations, we will count any "irregular" forms which appear, and 
then eliminate those which appear too ambiguous. 

As we saw in the last section, past tense forms occurred in only 
two of the reading passages. At difficulty levels 5 and 15, irregular 
past tense forms were evidenced regularly. Because the two samples used 



vtprMtnt th« •xttmmB oi tht taipplt, •ny dlftertneM in th« trMtmtnt o£ 
th« vtrbt raUt«d to proficiency level ihould bo evidenced there. 

Wpt ell the forme found in convereetional epeech were produced in 
the rtedliSg pessege at difficulty level 5. No different fonne (i.e. 
hranft) are produced on irregularj pait tense verbs, although one LagunA 
epeake^r did use aoaken as the pa|st participle form of fsfl]^ (>t»vi!^ sqak^d) . 
Ho preterit forms were found as past participles (have came) constructions. 

■OA^ clearly regularised form did occur; 

\ (3) Mary Jo and her friend Laurie 82ended hours ... (A4, Is 3/13) 

As in previous tabulations, only attestations which were uncorrected were • 
counted. The category of "uncorrected" itjcludes instances wheife the reader 
attempted to correct a miscue without success, and miscues which the 
subject simply produced and gave no further" consideration. The ambiguous 
form come was involved in the only two othea? possible examples of 
alternative treatment of irregular past tenae verbs.^ A San Juan reader 
produced these pwo sentences without correction: 

(4) "This one", she said. "He come jight to me." (137, 2:3/6) 

(5) ThLre waS. * window \o the East,' so sunlight come to 

the kitchen window first. (137,2:6/12) ' ^ 

These examples deserve mention because they illustrate several variables 
which are at work in the reading process. Strictly speaking, however, 
both are ambiguous due to the high graphic similarity between come and 

catne » v 

Tabulate'd below in Table 5.3 are frequencies for alternate irregular 
verb forms. In the lefthand column, the figures are adjusted to exclude 
tokens for which there was a grapl^ic convergence to explain the miscue. 

Frequency of alternate ' Frequencies, adjusted for* 

irre gular verb forms graphic similarity 

No. MiscuedT Ko. Miscued/ 

Total % Total JL. 

San Juan 27168 1.2 0/168 T 0.0 

Laguna 1/32 3.1 1/32 3.1 

Control 0/183 0.0 0/183 0.0 

Total San Juan & r^ k 

Laguna 3/200 A.5 1/200 0.5 

Total D.L. 5 3/383 j 0.8 1/383 0.3 

Table 5.3 Incidence of Alternative Irregular Verb forms for Sau Juan 
and Control Group Readers at Difficulty Level 5 

t 
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At th» highVr Difficulty lAv«l (D.L. 15) the fwqutnclw of iXttrnate or 
iiOn«it«nd«rtfl Irrtgular formi wo even amaller. In fact, there were no 
"^wcampUaiat in. The reiultt a((;e reproduced below In Table 5.4. 





Mo. Mlscued/ 
TotaL 


1 , 


San Juan 


0/115 


0.0 


Laguna 


0/186 ; 


0.0 


Control 


0/110 


O.Q 


SJ & LE 


0/301 ; 


0.0 


D.L. 15' 


0/411 '\ 


0.0 



< 



Table 5.4 Incidence of Alternative. Irregular Verb Forms for San Juan, j 
Laguna knd Control Group Readers at Difficulty ^vel 15 

* * . . # • 

I 

The statistics^in these tables are clearly conclusive. The incidence of 
alternative irregular verb forms is practically nonexistent in reading. 

"Even at the levels indicated in the- righthand column of Take 5.3. the frequencies , 
can only be considered incidental, 

It seems clear that dialect influence plays little part in the 

• existence of non-mainstream irregular verb forms in the reading samples. 
This is similar to our conclusion concerning unmarked tense, supporting 
the conclusibri'^that few of the grammatically-based miscues in San Juan 
and Laguna can be unambiguously identified as-related to the spoken 
language divergence. We do not mean to say that they cannot occur, howecer', . 
for there ^re examples that suggest that they can. Nor do we tpean to say 
that there may not be other influences from the spoken language on the 
oral reading. In fact, our observation is that there 'is considerable phono- 
logical influence to be found in the oral reading passages. 'Phonological 
influences, however, are excluded in the RMI, and they apparently do not 

influence the essential categories involved in the processing of. reading, 
material. The upshot, then, appears to be that the contribution of spoken 
language diversity in Laguna and San Juan does not set it apart from other 
varieties in terms of how speakers measure on their processing of grammatical 
relationships, comprehension, and grammatical function. 
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Uiu^ua^t Iflvriity and Writing In San- Juan and Uftuna , 

Altfiough it looms as i cantral issua in' languaga divarsity and adueatlon 

' tha influance of ll^ngulstic diversity on writing skills has raealvad littla 

l»raal attention by researchers, even less than reading. For the roost " 

part, isolated research on this topic has focused on other nou'rmain^tream 

. varieties, such as Vernac'ular Black English and Southern White nonstandard 

« English.' Olven the language situation in San Juan and Laguna, however, 
« ' * '■ *' 

the relationship between language diversity and writing is a natural 

educational coiislderation^whlch follows from our description of the 

linguistic^ systems. 

yi^hfr approach to language dj|.ver8lty and writing in this study is similar 

to that employed In other sociolingulstic studies of this type. That is, 

it attempts to trace spoken linguistic structures from San Juan and 

Laguna students as described in Chapters Three and Four to particular 

structures found in their writing samples. This may, at first glance, seem 

like a straightforward procedure^, but there are actually a number of Issues 

which must be dealt with before we begin the comparison. 

Among those issues to be considered is the dlfferience between written 

and spoken language styles apatt from any consideration of language 

diver&ity. Writing must be viewed as more than "speech written down", in 

the sense that thejre are items which can be used in writing which are not 

appropriate for conversational speech and vice-versa. This natural 

. <te#elopment of written style means that there will not necessarily be a 

writteri counterpart for every feature described for speech,' For example, 

the' plural form you guys (e.g. You guys are going to California, you guys 

could take these tickets (182:248)') or the use of generalized tags (e.g. 

. Bet those guys were tired, no ? (89:131)) are Informarl conversational items, 

and their appearance in writing might not be expected simply 6n the basis 

« of stylistic differentiation. Even in the very early stages of educational 

development, students are socialized Into recognizing a stylistic difference 

in items appropriate for speech but not writing. And, such items may or 

./may hot relate to dialect diversity per se . 

^ - Another variable to be considered is the effect of the writing process 

• . Itself, Whitetnan (forthcoming) has shown that there are a number of items 

' which may be altered in writing quite Independent of spoken language, and 
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thtt these muat be considered ^ a reallsAtlon of developmental writing 
•kills. For example, certain types of suffixes may be predisposed for 
deletion in writing regardless of the spoken language of the writer. These 
Witlng problems may be reflective of a student's continuing acquisition 
of the writing process, and therefore they may be generalized problems 
for any student learning to write. There is also a category of mechanical 
problems which has to be considered in our treatment. This category 
includes certain conventional ways in which the writing system is used, 
such as procedures for ciapitalization, punctuation, and so forth. Some 
arbitrary aspects of spelling certainly fit into this category, except 
th&t spelling errors may also be reflective of phonological influence 
from a writer's spoken language. Finally, there are accidental gaps or 
problems relating to gaps in knowledge. Some of these may be due to the 
nature of the written code, while others may be related to non-linguistic 
cultural differences. 

In light of the preceding considerations, we can see that the 
identification of spoken language reflexes in writing is not a simple 
one. We cannot count on an isomorphic correspondence, and several 
different sources may actually surface as the same type of variation. The 
serious study of spoken language influence in writing cannot exclude 
these other possible sources of variations in writing. Sorting out those 
items which are most reasonably accounted for as a reflection of the 
spoken language in the light of alternative explanations is at the heart 
of research on language diversity and writing. In this respect, this 
study is no exception, although the focus of our attention is clearly on 
:|>otential influences from spoken language. 

Due to the relative paucity of studies on writing and dialect, the 
terminology for writer Jiauion from 'standard' spelling and grammar has 
not been well established. We use two terms for this study, and modify 
both of their meanings. For variation in spelling for which the.-, is no 
clear oral language influence, and for non-word and mechanical variations, 
we have employed the term error . " The use of this term implies an accident 
^ or a lack of specific knowledge. For variations which we believe show 
spoken variety influence we employ the term miscue , which is borrowed from 
its use in the analysis of reading. Goodman (1968) uses this term to suggest 
that something more than error is at work in textual deviations. We would 
suggest, by its use here, that in the case of variety-related writing 
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miscues, the wrttera* knowledge of, ai opposed to lack of knowledge of, 
their oral language Is critical to the making of word and spelling chciices. 

The writing samples were gathered from 4th, 5th, and 6th grade students 
at San Juan atd Laguna day schools, and from 5th and 6th .^rade students 
from n»etropolltan Washington, D.C. schools (cf. Section 5.1.0). Sampling 
for such a study presents . some interesting problems if a wide range of . 
features are to be analyzed. Unlike reading, the writing researcher can* 
not easily predict what structures the subject will encounter during the 
writing task. The reading researcher may carefully choose the passage, 
or may write it, to insure that all of the desired, constructions will be 
used. In natural speech investigations, the interviewer may ask questions 
designed to elicit a desired response. While this may not always proVe 
successful, the researcher may, at the very least, attempt to extend; the 
interview in order to gather more sample. For a writing sample, however, 
the researcher's control is more limited. These data were gathered in 
classroom situations, where adequate numbers of students could be put 
to the task at once. The passage topics were con:;rolled by the teacher 
at San Juan Day School, but at Laguna Elementary the choice of topic was 
left to the students. It appears that this has had some effect upon the 
data gathered. The Laguna samples are longer overall, and judging by the 
inventories (cf. Appendix A), they appear to have larger numbers of 
q>ol^en language features incorporated int-o them as well. Another effect 
which different sampling procedures may have had was the limitation of 
the range of lexical items in the San Juan samples. Many San Juan students 
used the same words and descriptions to react to the assigned task, while 
Laguna writers employed a wider variety of situations and vocabulary words. 
The control group writing samples were also gathered from a controlled-topic 
classroom assignment. While individual passage size was about one page, 
a number of Laguna students exceeded this length. 

5.2.1 The Identification of Structures 

In our investigation, all the written samples. were carefully 
ad and all variations from standard English were recorded. These formed 
a general inventory of the written variations which were compared against 
the inventory of features which have been attributed to the conversational 
speech of the respective communities. Some features have been singled out 
for more thorough investigation than others, primarily those which promise 
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to give Insight into the depth of grawoatical influence of the spoken 
varieties. In addition, we have taken a more extensive look at the use of 
inflection^ ending! in writing. 

In prepaHng the data, we reviewed every writing variation and 
assigned it to oh^e of the following categories J (1) Spelling; (2) Mechanical 
(3) Non-word; and' (4) Oral Unguage-Related. This final category is 
further divided into an itemized list of the speech features to which each 
written token was assigned. The assignment of variation to the first three 
categories named will be discussed in more detail first. 

The 'spelling* category included tho majority of th^ graphemic deviations 
from standard English spelling conventions. If the representation of a 
word was a possible reflection of phonological characteristic of the spoken 
variety of English, it was, of course, placed in another category. Many 
deviations, however, clearly stem from the acquisition of standard, but 
arbitrary, spelling conventions. Some typical examples from this category 
include: to for too, shuve for shove , and shinning for shining. 

The characterization of a variation as 'mechanical' indicates that 
it possesses one of a series of non-dlalec tally related characteristics. 
These examples differ from spelling errors in that they generally Involve 
lexical choices, gramraatic.il constructions, and word order, as opposed to 
Intra-word graphemic choices. The difference between these two categories 
is evident if the mechanical errors which follow are compared to the examples 
of spelling errors given above. We found a wide range of writing variations 
that could not be explained by either language influence or spelling. 
7actors such as writing skills acquisition, accidental errors, and- general 
language acquisition lead to deviations which, for our purposes, can most 
conveniently be grouped together in a category of 'mechanical' errors. 
Although some of these variations appeared at first to be likely candidates 
for showing influence from the spoken language, they were Included here 
when no direct link to a specific, known, feature of San Juan or Laguna 
English could be found. Some examples from this category are given :n the 
following list: 

Observed Expected 
LE(6/7)^ ...then I'll would tell you vho..... ...then I'll ttll you who... 

LE(9/3) She wants to have a baby and the name She want to have a baby named 
is Bobby Jr Bobby, Jr 
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LE<44/2)...I feel bad about my cat got.... I feel bad because my cat got.. 

8j(4/6) The Ut thing I did't vas The lat thing I did was.... 

SJ(5/3) I won a lots of thing I won a lot of things . . . . . 

We should offer some comment on the construction of ^expected' and 'observed* 
response designations. This type of categorization is borrowed from reading 
studies in which the text is 'expected' and the oral reading output is the 
'observed' response. Clearly, this delineation is somewhat artificial for 
studies of writing, since no expected response can actually exist in advance 
of the author's observed output. In any investigation of writing, however, 
there is an implicit comparison of the written constructions with the con- 
structions of mainstream English varieties. Our label simply formalizes 
this assumption by creating an 'expected' response based on a likely 
corresponding structure in mainstream English. While the establishment 
of this correspondence is certainly open to alternative interpretations, 
in most cases, this assumption seems adequate for our purposes here. 

In the examples of mechanical errors in the list above, it would 
no doubt be possible to develop plausible hypotheses which would explain 
some of them as products of -.ooken language influence. We have refrained 
from doing this primarily because it would require information beyond our 
current understanding of the English of San Juan and Laguna. In addition, 
many of the writing errors which were designated as mechanical occurred 
only one time. This prohibited any investigation of recurring structures. 
It should be noted here that we do not include conventionally recognized 
aspects such as capitalization and punctuation. We do not mean to 
minimize these problems, but they are simply not the focus of our study. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that students in the control group also 
produced items which were characterized as mechanical errors. For the 
control groups, items were placed in this category only after we had 
eliminated the possibility of any influences from spoken regional varieties 
of English or from any spoken structures x^hich are widely shared by non- 
mains treani varieties, 

A certain consistency exists in the data from the three groups (Laguna, 
San Juan and control) with regard to the I'requency of writing errors in 
this mechanical category. Writing variations accounted for in this way 
composed the second most frequent type of feature for both Laguna and. the 
control group. Spelling errors were the most common feature for all three 
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groups. While It Is not possible to extrapolate absence/potential frequencies 
for this feature, it is interesting to note the frequency of mechanical 
errors within the entire corpus of features for each group. What is note- . 
worthy is that despite the somewhat subjective criteria for inclusion in 
this category, the percentages are very close for all three groups. San 
Juan writers authored seven of these errors, which accounts for 9.3 per- 
cent of their total corpus. For Laguna, l2.8 percent of their total sample 
were mechanical errors, and for the control group, 10.3 percent were 
mechanical problems. Given the closeness of these scores, in a category 
for which there was no preordinate design, it is tempting to speculate 
as to what these three groups of writers have in common which is tapped 
by this category. Impressioni.^tically, the most apparent commonalities 
among all three groups are age a^d grade levels. Perhaps these errors are 
related then to skill development in writing, or to language acquisition 
processes. Without further study, of course, this remains . speculative. 
At any rate, it is noteworthy that there is no significant difference 
between the control group and the two groups of Indian students in this 
regard. 

The category entitled 'non-word' was reserved for items which did not 
resemble English lexical items enough to be recognizable as words. There 
were relatively few instances of these and we made a serious attempt to 
reduce the number by interpreting the contexts in which the items occurred. . 
A few times, however, the intent of the author sittply eluded us (e.g. £tajr, 
cunen, onceees, welld ). When neither context nor reasonable speculation 
could help interpret a word, it wac placed in this category. 

From the inventories we can gain insight into the range of features 
which transfer from spoken English into writing. We can also judge the 
frequency of such items vis-a-vis other sources of variation. By comparing 
the items recorded for the control group, we can suggest what types of 
writing miscues and errors may be more generaliaable to all students. Tlie 
control group writing inventory contains the smallest number of variety- 
related structures, although there are some mitcues which seem attributable 
to generalized non-standard forms in English. Wc will discuss these during 
our consideration of the control invent--vy. We also found several features 
which may be attributable to Southern White English influence, no doiibt 
reflecting some regional infUences for the metropolitan Washington, D. C. 
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5.2,2 I4iguna Inventory 

At was mentioned previously, the Laguna writers produced the 
most items assignable to their variety of spoken English. We tabulated Al 
separate types of writing miscues which might parallel features of the 
English spoken by Laguna Elementary School students. Many of these cannot 
be discussed in terras of meaningful percentages, as they occurred only /' 
once or twice in the sample. Despite the infrequency of many of the y 
features, there is a wide range cf Laguna speech characteristics whiph' appear. 
Often, a feature infrequently attested in the speech of younger^^eakers ■ 
(but more common for the older generations) will appear once^ or twice in 
the writing samples. Commonly, if there are only one or aicc-tatlons, 
one writer will produce bo«".h of them. A complex variety of language 
background factors probably determines which speakers will use these less 
frequently found features. 

The most common speech features realized in Lagune writing relate to 
the deletion of inflectional suffixes. The absence of -ing, ::ed, and 
the IZl forms (plural -s^, third person singt^lar -s, possessive -s^) were 
the most frequent forms. As a group, the absence of these suffixes was 
more common than any other g:-amraatical or phonological phenomena, surpassed 
in the entire sample only be spelling and mechanical errors. Evidence 
is presented by Whiteman (forthcoming) which suggests that the writing 
process itself plays an important role in accounting for the absence of 
these suffixes. While the deletion of these suffixes mev occur in speech, 
Whiteman notes that the frequency of absence is actually higher in written 
language. She concludes that a combination of acqulsltlonal factors, oral 
language patterns, and the Inherent nature of certain linguistic structures 
accounts for this absence. 

Suffix absence was distributed throughout the sample, although some 
writers exhibited a greater incidence than others. Only two or three other 
features were distributed evenly among the writers. In many cases, a 
majority of a feature's examples were concentrated in one or two speakers. 
Subject-verb concord was one feature which was produced by several writers. 
While its Incidence was not as high as that found for suffixlal deletion, 
its distribution suggests that it is an Influence from the speech of 
Laguna students. There are several possible types of subject-vorb concord, 
as we showed in Chapters Three and Four. Most of the non-mainstream concord 
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far natural speech among younger speaker* focuses on expletive there with 
a plural subject, e.g. There's three of us that arc starting up (23sl8) 
.and on don't with singular subjects, as in My brother don't have to.:.(lltl5). 
Very few different concord structures were 'iound with non-be verbs. Another 
distinction arose regarding separated and non-separated sentences. This 
refers to whether there is intervening material between the subject and 
the verb. Separated sentences me knights th^t came in was killed. . .39:10) 
showed non-concordance more frequently that did "non-separated" sentences 
(His nerves was just moving (10:18)). 

Laguna writers reflected their natural speech patterns (cf . Section 
4.5) for this feature, albeit in much smaller percentages. Six examples 
of sentences containing instances of non-mainstream concord were extracted 
from the data. They were produced by five different writers, out of a 
total sample of 66 individuals. No attempt was made to tabulate all 'the 
potential occurrences since the number of examples was so small to begin 
with. The instances of non-mainstream concord found in the writing samples 

are the following: 

( 6 ) There is a lot of girls (2/7) 
That's all the girls (2/8) 
The teachers I hate is, (19/1) 
Once they was three little £is (34/1) 
The knights that came in was killed (39/10) 
They was some robocks. . .There name was CP30 and R2d2 (12/3) 
Of the six examples, it seems apparent that the expletive there . constraint 
favors singular concord marking with plural subjects in writing just as in 
speech. AUo, it appears that the separation of the plural subject from 
the verb favors singular concord marking here just as in spoken language. 
And, all the example's are restricted to be. Even on the basis of so few 
examples, it seems rearonable to conclude that the written code her« reflects 
the spoken code. 

One of the prominent features of a number of non-nainstream varieties 
is the irregular verb forms. As we saw in Chapter Three (Section 3.2.3), 
this can take a number of different forms, including regularization, pre- 
terit form for participle, participle for preterit, undifferentiated 
preterit forms, and different strong forms. The only examples we have 
revealed in the Laguna writing sainple are preterit for participle, as in: 
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( 7 ) He VDuld havft jot in « fight (24/10) 
She will get beat up by me (57/34) 

Neither of these exemples in (7) are particularly obtrusive, and 
are probably acceptable as standard/forms in most spoken varieties of 
English. The upshot is that little verb irregularity is revealed in the 
Laguna sample. While there were seven cases of preterit for participle 
revealed in the sample, six of these seven were written by one author. 

Three features involving pronouns were observed in the writing data. 
There were occasional examples of relative and personal pronoun deletion 
and a somewhat greater incidence of pronominal apposition (or left 
dislocation). Pronominal apposition is a grammatical process in which the 
sentence subject and a pronoun copy both occur, resulting in sentences 
such as ( 8): i 

( 8) Then Kelly he came on his mo lacico. .. (36/16) 

Another woman she was sunburned real bad (51/5) 
Pronominal apposition is a very common non-mainstream feature. It can be 
found in most varieties of English, including the informal speech of 
mainstream speakers. We mention it here because it was present in Laguna 
speech and evidenced itself seven times in the writing samples. The 
tokens were widely distributed; six writers accounted for the seven 
examples. Since six authors make up almost ten percent of the sample, 
pronomial apposition must be viewed as one of the most widely distributed 
features in the writing. Because it is so common in English, it was not » 
investigated in natural speech here, except to confirm its existence, 
(cf. Appendix A). 

The other pronoun-related features were an occasional absence of 
personal and relative pronouns. These were also distributed widely through- 
out the sample, with no writer realizing either type of absence more than 
once. A total of four personal and four relative pronouns were deleted. 
These absences resulted in sentences such as the following: 

(9) Once they was three little pig 0 built a house. (34/1) 

...because 0 am going to call the police. (44/8) 
Both of these features were recorded for Laguna natural speech, howeve.* 
the very small percentages of incidence make a full Investigation of them 
unnecessary. Since we did not comment on these features, we will not 
speculate on their nature other than to attest them. 
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A £«w iMlated Instance* Were recorded In ^Ich an author employed 
prepositions In a non-malnstream fashion. We have attested fairly large 
numbers of these occurrences at both Laguna and San Juan, yet their 
source is unclear. Preposition usage, especially in, on and at, varies 
vldely and tends to be highly lexicall«ed. Whatever the source of these 
mlscues, it seems reasonable to say that in most cases the deviation from 
mainstream is at the surface level and does not appear to affect meaning 
significantly. Three examples from the writing data wei^e as follows: 

(10) I hope you are at the game in the night, (tonight) (9/5) 
I don't like them, and of alb I care. (19/3) 

...the other lady was sunburned in her face. .. (51/5) 
Even in mainstream varieties certain preposition usages yary considerably, 

for instance: '■ 

(11) I standing in line. 

I was standing on line. ^ 

Please step into the elevator. 
Please step onto the elevator. 

Clearly, some of the Laguna examples show "greater variation than these, 
afid it should be noted that the incidence of this feature is diminishing 
among younger speakers. Perhaps, then, some of the less mainstream forms, 
e.g. ...of all I care... (19/3), are the result of language acquisition 
and will disappear with age. Certainly non-mainstream preposition forms 
are highly visible in spoken language, and may play their most significant 
role in influencing the teacher's perceptions of student language ability. 

In addition to those features already discussed, other grammatically- 
based features appear incidentally. Specifically, these features were realized 
in one or two of the 66 samples when the potential for their use was much 
higher. This comment regarding potential occurrence is an impressionistic 
one, since no formal tabulations were made. Most of these features were 
also characterized by relatively infrequent use in natural speech. It is 
interesting that language features which have seemingly little influence 
on conversational speech, especially among elementary school children, would 
surface in writing exercises. This could be accounted for in a number of 
ways. Perhaps some of the writing miscues which we have attributed to spoken 
language influence were in fact mechanical errors, produced accideutally 
or due to acquisitional influences. Alternately, the informal circumstances 
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under which th« Uguna »«mple was collected may have encouraged the students 
to write with less regard for standard Snglish writing conventions, thereby 
producing scattered examples of a wide range of their spoken language 
features. The formal conventions of writing tend to filter out less strong 
natural speech features , except for those which are compounded by 
graphic considerations or writing skills development, as in the case of 
inflectional suf fixer. The San Juan and control group writing samples, 
which were gathered in a more conventional classroom environment, with 
specified topics, evidence considerably fewer features of their respective 
varieties than do the samples from Laguna. Further Laguna data, gathered 
in a traditional classroom setting, could confirm whether the current 
Laguna samples have an unusually high degree of non-mainstream features 
due to the methodology employed in collecting them. ^ 

Many of the irregularly occurring features were deletions. To 
absence occurred once in this sentence: 

(12) Then they were go to Houstin. . . (36/18) 

The story was in a future tense, leaving no doubt as to the intent of 
the author. To absence was found regularly in San Juan speech, but was 
not a regular feature of Laguna speakers. This suggests the possibility 
of accidental omission. 

Auxiliary deletion occurs in both communities and seems to be slowly 
disappearing in favor of mainstream usage patterns. Our single example, 

however, was* a clear one: 

( 13) ...he should not eaven 0 had that party. (57/7) 
While auxiliary deletion may be disappearing, the deletion of have is 
still the most common form. This supports our interpretation of this as 
a variety-related example. . 

Two other features which involved deletions were -Ijr absence and 
and deletion in serialization. Both were infrequent in speech and made 
only single appearances in writing. absence is a highly generalized 

non-mainstream characteristic, which can be heard even among mainstream 
speakers to some extent. The absence of and in serialization is not 
characteristic of adult speech and may have its source in the acquistion 
of the writing process. The examples we recorded were: 

(14) and absence ...Bob, Mary, Ellen, ^Allen, They 

are all my friends. .. (24/23) 
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^ (15) *l£ absence ••.They ere fun, but you can get cut bad^. 

One of the mora frequently realised features In the data vas article 
absence. Article absence vas not uncommon In adult Laguna speech. Deletions 
of both a and the occurred. This feature had a comparatively wide 
distribution, eight tokens by five subjects. One student deleted articles 
three times. One might suspect that the absence Si small function words 

(i.e. articles) in writing, is partially mechanical in origin. Since 

■i 

these words are of te^^ not cjritical to the meaning of a sentence, less care 
is sometimes taken to see t|iat they are included. In addition to this 
possibility, investigations I have shown article absence in all generations 
at both Laguna and San JuanJ although the concentration was among older 
speakers. Article absence in speech appears to be one of the many 
features attributable to second language acquisition for the older 
generation. Like most of the L2 characteristics of adult speech^ article"' 
absence has « faded considerably among school children of both Pueblos 
arid is now observed only occasionally. Article absence was found, however, 
in the writing samples from both Indian communities. No control group 
wijiters deleted articles in cheir writing and article absence does not 
occur in their speech. From this, we can conclude that some article 
absence from the speech of Laguna children is carrying over into their 
writing samples. The amount of absence, however, is certainly inflated 
by the incomplete acquisition of writing skills and the natural tendency 
to delete function words which are not essential to communication. This 

» 

tendency has been commented on before, by Fasold (1972) and Whiteman (1976), 
with regard to the "simplification" of non-critical aspects of communication. 
The deletion of articles seems, in many cases, to fit into this category. 

e 

This combination of oral end written language influences helps explain 

why article absence appeared more frequently in waiting than did other 

occasional speech features. Two examples of article absence at Laguna were: 

( 16) . ..Thats -0 way I like her... (2/3) 

(17) ....and I saw 0 pro footbaU(game). .. (36/1) 

The use of introductory that or those is fairly common in Laguna speech, 

yet only two cases (one of that and one of those ) was found in the writing 

samples. In (18a) the narrative begins ^th that, while in (18b) a new 

subject in the narrative is introduced with those . 

(18 ) a. . . . that fat boy eats the wrappers X50/1) 

b. ...we were watching and those kids that were with 
us... (60/3) 




CM*t tUbh AS (18 a) are most reasonably attributed to th« Influenea of the 
tpoken language iystam which employ* that in an Introductory capacity, which^ . 
■ somewhat different from the mainstream referential system. 
^ In some varieties of English multiple negation is a regular and 
socially obtrusive feature. This is the case for both Llgunt and San Juan. 
As With certain other isolated variables, the yojmg^t generation of 
Lag^na speakers actually indicates a greatet use of multiple negation than 
the older people (cf. Section 4.2). Since multiple negation is common to 
elemeVitary-aged speakers, it might follow that this form would bW common • 
in wr]\ting.-*atnples as well. In fact, only two examples occurred in all 
- the^aiiples. Part of the reason for this low number may be that Laguna 
writer8\^ simply chose to include few negative sentences. In 66 samples, 
only 28 \8entence8 occurred which invcXyed negation. Of those 28, four 
contained the negative plus' tndefiniate environment necessary for a multiple 
negative Construction, Two of £hose four sentences were realized with 
negative <i^ncord. Hence,, while half of the potential negative concord 
sentences <i(id take that form, two examples iS too small a sample on 
which to deV ermine the strength of a feature. We would hypothesize, 
h owever, tHat if larger numbers of potentially multiple negative sentences 
were gathere4, this might prove to be a feature which appears regularly^ 
in writing. 

One non-mainstream comparative construction surfaced in the writing 
samples. Lagupa speakers employ a number of these constructions in their 
conversational 'Speech, including pleonastic comparatives and neutralized 
comparative/sup^erlatives. The use of these forms in speech tends to 
be scattered throughout all the age groups, although the greatest con- 
centrations are ^found among the older speakers. This generational 
distributions involved the neutralization of a superlative, as shown in ( 19 ) : 

(19 ) I like him a lot than anybody. (45/12) 
The inclusion of isuch a phrase is a lexical choice, as opposed to the use 
of kn alternative grammatical construction. This seems to be an example 
rel/ated directly to spoken language patterns. Since only one speaker/writer 

is^^involvod, however, support for the role of oral language influence in 

'J 

waiting is at best tentative. 
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One feature of sp9keKi language which we did not ^ypect to find In 

writing was the associative plural and them » This structure seemed to be • 

one which would be learned quite early as an oral an<|l ndt a written language. 

form. In fact, however, one such form occurs, shown,' in ( 20). 

(20) One day Tom and em went to go flal|(lng...(38/l) , 

As seen In ( 20 ) , the form is even found In Its alternate pronunciation 

'em. This case seems to be an isolated instance of a student whose writing 

skills are quite strongly Influenced by the spokien language, even to the 

point of using em as an iihpromptu contraction. Such a form Indicates a 

fairly strong reliance '^upon intuitions from oral language, and we would 

suspect that it is. the type of oral language influence which would be 

identified and eliminated in the earliest stages of writing acquisition. *' 

It is somewhat surprising that it would still persist in a lourth grader. ^ 

Two tokens in the writing samples suggest a noun reclassification. 

In the oral language sample, examples were found of count noun distinctions 

being expanded to include items not normally used this way. Potteries, 

as in the Laguna potteries (60:12) and breads , as in a whole bunch of breads 

(49:13) were among these items. While such restructuring tends to be 

specific to individuals, mostly older ones, rather than involving 

community wide patterns (Section 4.4.2), we found little evidence of these 

features in use in writing, although one San Juan writeir did use potteries 

(cf. Section 5.2.3). We also found some examples in the oral language 

in which an adjective modifying a noun had replaced the noun, which was 

then deleted. Two potential examples of this feature appeared in the 

writing samples. When using the phrase the football pame , two speakers - 

deleted the noun ^ame and used its modifier football as the noun: 

(21 ) Also, I saw a pro football . The K.C. Chiefs play 
the California Rams.. .(36/10) 

. . . and they were at the football and they were 
showing off. (57:30) 

In both cases it is made clear by contex^^at football refers to the game, 
and not to a ball. No other comparabjfe examples of this occurred, although 
certain parallels are attested in ^ech. As with the other noun re- 
classifications, it appears that these are used on an individual basis, 
rather than community-wide, and they may relat^ to specific lexical items. 
. While clearly oral language-related in writing, the parameters o-f this 
feature remain to be explored. 
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' The pluralls^tion of the pronoun othert if a feature %ihldh Appeared 
f^requently in atl' age groups in Laguna speech. W4 ^suggested that the \ • 
•uffiaii zS^way refWt the plurality of the referent (section 4.4.2). In 
vriting." others occurred only once, la thev eo-with each' others (56/3),' 
but this low frequency Is a r^sf lection of the infrequent use of the wrd 
other In elementary school writings, since there were so few. potential 
examples. We woii^ld, however, ^ex^ect that a larger sample would turn up 
more exaipplei jLn writing. . ♦ ' 

. Thus far we havja limited our discussion to' grammatically -based spoken 
language features which have appeared in the writing samples of Laguna 
Elementary students. An equal number of phono logically-based. LB feat ires 
can be found in these writing samples as well. Very little description 
has been done on the 'influence of phonological differences in written* 
texts because of the difficulty of isolating this source. Many of 'the 
apparent phonological raiscues may be mfechanical- dr spelling errors. In' 
fact, the convergence of phonological and mechanical bases on some of * . 
the examples which we will cite cannot be denied. Most of these examples 
consist pf single words which are spelled "incorrectly" but whose spelling 
accurately reflects a phonological rule of Laguna English. This in- 
vestigation is aided somewhat by the prevalence of non-mainstream phono- 
logical features among the younger speakers. Vlhile gramina t;ica 1 influences 
tend to loose strength among younger* speakers, phono logically-based 
^atures may remain in evidence, in the young as in the older generations. 
'Since there is fairly consistent use of certain non-mainstream phono- 
logical features among children, we can assume tbat this will be an 
excellent opportunity to see if phonological features do in fact, appear 
in' writing.. In varieties where these features are less prominent, the 
. potential for finding such influences' would be less and the confounding 
problems of mechanical convergence would be concomitantly greatar. 

One of the most complex features in the sample, regardless of its 
ijource, was copula deletion. . Its complexity arises from the number of 
sbuifij&s which converge in writing to have a potential effect on its 
surface form. We have included copula deletion under phonologically-bascd 
phenomena, although it is potentially influenced by several other con- 
straints. Quantitatively, copula deletion was adequately represented in 
writing,' with five exan^ples from different subjects. Copula deletion has 
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been documented for several non-mainstream varieties of English. In our 
coi>8ideration of the speech samples for Laguna and San Juan, however, we 
found only Isolated cases of copula deletion, and most of them were con- 
centrated in the older generation, where it was apparently related to a 
second language acqiiisitional modification. Examples of copula absence 
in writing are given in ( 22 ) J 

( .22 ) It scary to . . . (6/7) 

...that ^all I have to say (8/6) 

I like her and she^neat (42/3) 
In attempting to account for the source of such deletion, simple 
attestation of isolated cases of copula deletion in the speech of the 
children does not seem adequate. The frequency of deletion in speech 
is well below 5 percent. We thus must appeal to a source which extends 
beyond this- isomorphic influence. For this feature, it seems that the 
process of copula contraction (e.g. she's , it's may produce items with 
written suffixes, such as or J[re. The fact that forms such as (22 ) 
are so tyt)ically realized as contractions (Itjs^, chat's she's) would 
.certainly predispose them for interpretation as euffixes. And, once- they 
are established as suffixes, they are subject to the processes in writing 
which allow suffixes to be deleted more frequently than they are in 
speech. Such a relationship has clearly been documented by Whiteman 
(forthcoming) for several different types of. suffixes, and seems to include 
copula contraction as well. 

Our tabulations from speech and writing confirm what Whiteman has 
found. Counting our five examples of copula deletion as a suffix deletion 
feature, six of the ten most common writing miscue forms were suffix 
deletion phenomena. This, in itself, lends support for the evidence that 
suffix deletion occurs as a product of the writing process , since these six 
features axe not equally prominent in the speech of Laguna Elementary students. 
The deletion appears more frequ'ent in writing than in speech, while other 
features exhibit an opposite tendency, thus suggesting that writing-specific 
influences are4 playing a role in their presence. 

We tabulated copula deletion ^ased only on is.. Since was cannot be 
contracted in the same wanner, it would not be affected by the writing process 
as Whiteman has suggested. Several percentages were generated for this 
feature which help clarify how it fits into the patterns of writing-spo.cif ic 
miscues. Of the 66 samples collected and analyzed, only 31 contained the 
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coipula Is, either in contracted/contractable form, or in full form. The 
author's choice of tense partially determined the frequency of samples 
containing is, and stylistics primarily determined whether contractions 
were realized in pl^^es where it. was grammatically possible to do so. 

Five of those 31 authors realized a copula deletion or 16.1 percent. 

This is considerably higher than the percentage of element ary-aged 
speake'rs who would produce this feature in speech. Among those 31 authors, 
75 copulas were produced in all forms. The resulting 6.7 percent absence 
rate is higher than the ^ate for even the oldest Laguna speakers, in- 
dividuals for whom English is a second language; These figures clearly 
suggest a convergence of influences which result in a much higher rate 
of copula absence in writing. 

Copula deletion in Laguna provides a good example of how writing 
as a language activity differs from, and is not simply a representation 
of, speech. In effect, separate rules govern copula deletion in writing 
and speech in this circumstance, and we cannot simply look to spoken 
language influence. 

Nine phonological features used by Laguna speakers were traced to 
specific alteratiouv? of standard spelling conventions. The similarity 
between the written forms and the pronunciation of the words by LE speakers 
appears to be strong. This connection is supported by the use of the phonic 
method in the school, where the students are encouraged to spell "phonically 
and are instructed in Lht use of phonics conventions toward the goal of 
"sounding out" words. Thp success of this method relies partially on the 
students' perctjptions of hew a word is pronounced. The connection between 
the phonological characteristics and the mi£;spellings in the writing samples 
is striking in many instances. In the following paragraphs » we shall 
d)cument some of these Ccises. 

i 

The predominance of n over Ji_ in syllable-final unstressed positions 
is one feature which clearly exhibits its influence in writing. This is 
a very prominent spoken feature among younger LE speakers and some pre- 
liminary tabulations have indicated that its frequency is well over 90 
percent. In writing, several examples of this apparent phonological in- 
fluence were found: 
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< 23 ) He will be in the stinken hospital (8/4) 

They are always fighten (11/1) ,^,/,v 
Thats when I got this felen [feeling] (27/4) 

Each of these examples was authored by a different stuaent, and all 
^monstrated a knowledge of the standard ^ form elsewhere in their essays. 
This is significant, because in the examples above the students are clearly 
not employing an abbreviated form of -ing, such as stinkin, or ftfihtin . 
Rather, they seem to be making a distinction, based upon pronunciation, 
between -ina and -en. Their choice of suffixes seems to show a deliberate 
Intent. What these students have demonstrated is that in using the 
phonic method of spelling they arc employing their own pronunciations as 
'guidelines for correctness and so are displaying thier understanding of 
English sound-letter correspondences. The other single phoneme influences 
which follow may suggest the same process. 

The use of a stop corresponding to an interdental fricative is a 
common feature of Laguna English. Thus, it might not seem surprising 
that one writer wrote the following; 

( 24 ) Thats when I called de police (27/6) 
While such a rendering certainly makes some sense in terms of the phono- 
logical system, this is unusual since the form is so graphically distinct 
from the, and the is such a fundamental word for beginning writers. 
However, the phono logical/graphemic rendering in this one instance is exact. 

The absence of 1 in syllable, final position appears to have surfaced 
amidst a general spelling problem for one writer. Pronunciations such as 
[skut] 'school' (13:450) are fairly conation among elementary- aged students. 
One writer seemed to transfer this form into writing in .>.is rendition of 
the word motorcy cle. In combination with other spelling variations, the 
student adapted the final 1 to fit his perceptions: 

( 25 ) Then he and Kelly came on the moxocico (36/18) 
This was an isolated example. 

Three vowel alterations appeared in the writing texts. These in- 
volved the three primary vowel variations from mainstream pronunciation 
in Laguna English. Compared to consonant modifications, vowel variations 
are relatively frequent, this is probably due to the greater complexity 
in the graphem-ic representations of vowels in English spelling. Students 
tend to acquire the vowel representations later than consonants. Without 
great confidence in the representation of vowels, dialect realizations might 
intrude more readily. Naturally, it is possible that some of the items 
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which may represent spoken language li.f luence might also result from 

mechanical errors, so that we cannot always be confident in our conclusions, 

QuiLte obviously, there are factors other than spoken language influence 

which account for the majority of vowel misspellings. This observation 

does not, however j detract from the observation that the spoken language 

influence can be manifested in vowel misspelling and must be considered 

as a legitimate source for certain examples. 

A neutralization of the distinction is common in Laguna speech, 

as found in items like [kendi] 'candy' (10/619) or [ta& Iz] 'tells' (11:343). 

Evidence of the lack of this distinction among Laguna youngsters appeared 

three times when writers used the words then and than . 

(26) . . . . than they came to a road. . .(60/10) 
I like him more then anybody. (45/12) 
....than a hunter cam along. .. (60/11) 

The number of times which tha n and then appeared in the texts was pro- 

hibitivGly low, so no statistical information was compiled for this feature. 

It is important to keep in mind that writers have the opportunity to edit • 

their material, if it does not meet their criteria for proper written 

language. In all three of these cases the authors' graphic intent was^ 

unambiguous and there were no Attempted changes. We would hypothesize 

that in these three cases the students understood the semantic distinctions 

which were being made, and felt them properly intact. Phono logically, 

however, they may not distinguish between than and then, which may influence 

« 

the graphic representations of the tw«^. words. 

A second, and more ambiguous vowel alteration occurred on the jg./^, 
distinction. LE speakers demon? crate occasional [al for [&] orally with 
such examples as [sraanl 'among' (51:351) and [satutin] 'something' (49:642). 
One written example might be interpreted to reflect this feature: 
(27) Once upun a time. ... (29/1) 

The third and final vowel related miscue also crossed grammatical 

boundaries, as did then/than . The neutralization of li] and [I] is realized 

regularly "by both children and adults. 

(28 ) [livin] 'living' (3h:3) 
[dis] 'this' (11:22) 

[ski'] 'skid' (10:1525) 

Two interesting examples appeared in writing, one of them particularly valuable 
as evidence of influence. 
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( 29) .hl3 married and has no children. (47/1) 

...thats when I got the filling of. ..(16/4) 

The author of the firot example had very clear handwriting, leaving no 
doubt as to the. intended representation. The semantic and grammatical 
difference between he is^married and his married is considerable*. When 
the form is considered as an example of phonological neutralization, 
however, the sentence becomes easily understandable. The second example, 
feeling s filling , is also a case of two forms being semantlcally and 
phonologically distinct in mainstream English. In the phonological system 
of the Laguna student, however, these two forms, are nearly identical. 
with any two forms which are pronounced similarly, the likelihood of con- 
fusing them is high, especially among inexperienced writers. 

.Two observations suggest that these miscues have been influenced 
by. phonological features of the writers' oral variety. First, the words 
.involved are all very basic words, typically acquired early in the 
writing acquisition process. There is little possibility that the 5th 
and 6th grade students in this sample are Unfamiliar with then, than, 
iiSls, his, upon , or feeling . Since the writers should be familiar with 
these words , their renditions in our sample may represent a temporary 
lack of formal knowledge. In many cases the misspelling will fluctuate 
with the correct spelling. Since the Laguna samples were gathered with 
an emphasis on informal, non-school style, and most of the writing refUcts 
this, we would suggest that many spelling deviations stem from a decreased 
concern with conventions-. The other evidence pointing to spoken language 
influence is the accuracy with which the students translate their spoken 
language into written EWjlish* 

Perhaps the most unequivocal examples of phonological influence in 
writing came from hw retention. The aspiration of initial ^/ on words 
not normally aspirated in mainstream English can be found at both San Juan 
and Laguna, at all age levels. In the Laguna writing samples, two writers' 
desire to "sound out" words resulted in.i 

( 30) ...th'sn I could go vhity i you. (30/5) 

...but he does not whan\ to go. (56/5) 

The retention of hw can also be heard in both San Juan and Laguna stude.its' 
oral reading samples. 
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one final example can be discussed. The simplification of monomorphemic 
consonant clusters, while quite common in speech, is apparently very in- 
frequent in writing (Whiteman, forthcoming). Our study provides further 
evidence for this. (Monomorphemic clusters are those in which both con- 
sonants belong to the same meaning unit, as in the Id of cold.) Only 
one instance in which a final consonant of such a cluster appeared to be 
omitted was, found in the Laguna writing samples: 

( 31 ) The firs^ time I saw a Bunny ,..(27/1) 
Given the large number of words where this type of cluster appears, the 
frequency of deletion based on one example would be insignificant. In the 
context of this example, the t would, certainly be expected to be absent 
in spoken language, 'in the LE speech samples, deletiQxi o^f a final consonant 
in such a cluster before a following consonant occurs 80.3 percent of the 
time. NConsidering this feature's regularity • in speech, the infrequency 
of this form in writing reinforces the hypothesis that the processes 
governing writing are in some ways distinct from those involved in oral 
language . 

The influence of oral language on the writing skills of Laguna 
Elementary students could perhaps be described as having breadth, but not. 
depth. We have shown that a wide variety of oral language characteristics 
can be found in writing samples. The degree of parallel between the 
oral forms and the written examples in most of these cases is very high, 
making it clear that the same phenomena are occurring in writing and speech. 
Why they are transferred, if that is what happens, is somewhat unclear. 
While a broad spectrum of forms are represented, most of them have 
surfaced only one or two times. The most frequently occurring oral 
language forms, inflectional suffix deletions, have been shown to occur 
in part due to the writing process itself. Writing skills acquisition can 
be said to nave an effect on the written miscues in many cases. Relatively 
little is known about writing skills acquisition, however, and the areas 
of possible interface between oral language forms and writing-specific 
language forms are by and large unknown. Since 10 to 12 year old students 
have acquired the majority bf their oral language features already, it 
seems very unlikely that they would reinvent identical iorms in writing, 
indepen'Jant of influence from speech. While the two forms of language are 
certainly different, oral language does form the basis for the develop- 
ment ot \*riting skills, 
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It seems clear that some of the oral languaga forms evident In writing 
appear there as a result of phonological fea,tttre8 in speech vhich influence 
attempts to spell. The current practice at the local school is to teach 
spelling through phonics, and this no doubt increase* the incidence of 
orally related errors. Having mastered the orthographic representation . 
of English, the students then "spell it like it sounds" quite accurately, 
^for their variety of English. This strategy certainly holds the potential 
for resulting in hw retention, n for Jj. and g for a. While teache'rs may 
view the resultant words as misspellings, they actually demonstrate an 
excellent command and accurate utilization of 'the school skills they 
have bejen taught. The attribution of certain grararaatica 1 features is not 
as straightfor\jard. A number of the grammatically-based forms which 
appeared in the writing probably did so, in part, because they were 
fijuction words. To absence, auxiliary deletion, pronoun absence, and 
•others are likely to be overlooked by the student who is proofreading 
for content, since they are small words and are facilitating meaning in 
most cases, not carrying it. Because their absence may be part of the 
authors' speech, they are more liable to escape the editing process. A 
number of other grammatical forms which appear may be a result of writing 
acquisition processes. Learning the distinctions between proper oral 
and written language styles is a long process, one which is apparently 
not completed by the 5th or 6th grade. Several nonmainstream 'forms 
found in the samples from Laguna do not look grmranatically incorrect and 
are very common in spoken English, even among many mainstream speakers. 
When these y6img authors become more selective about written style 
in English* forms sucu as pronominal apposition (Kelly, he went.^..) and 
introductory that, may disappear. 

The environment in which the Laguna samples were done may have 
contributed significantly to increase the varif^ty of oral language forms 
for which there was some evidence in writing. Rather than writing about 
normal school composition topics (How r Spen" My Sunmer Vacation), the 
students were encouraged to write about anything that interested them 
and were assured that most topics would be acceptable. They were also 
assured that their work would not be graded. Comparing these samples 
to the San Juan and control group essays, which were gathered in a 
conventional classroom assignment, the Laguna essays are clearly more 
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casually written, with an amphitsis on content and little on style or form. 

What the Laguna essays contained with an excellent rendition of 
^heir oral language. Features which do not appear frequently, even in 
speech, found their way into these writing samples. This. suggest that 
much further research needs to be done in the area of wr^ing and oral 
language interface. Some of the evidence here would suggest that 
Wjflting "filters" non-mainstream features out of. student language, when 
writing takes place under school influenced constraints. The Laguna 
samples, however , .suggest that this filter effect does not categorically 
occur when writing takes place. « 

5.2.3 The San J uan Inventory . 

As mentioned earlier, we have considerably fewer writing 
samples from San Juan than Laguna. Whereas we had 66 useable essays 
in Laguna, we had only 10 for San Juan. This is a serious discrepancy 
in sample size, but we are still able to make some observations on the 
basis of these samples. 

Our taxonomy of variations in the San Juan essays matched that 
we used in classifying the Laguna variations. According to this 
taxonomy, we ascribed 17 different San Juan variations to the potential 
influence of the spoken language of the community. In terms of raw 
figures, this is considerably leSis,than the 41 we found in Laguna. 
Proportionally, however, it is greater than Laguna given the difference 
in sampla size. 

Spelling errors were the greatest source of deviation from main- 
stream English. This was true for Laguna as well as San Juan. Pro- 
portionally, more deviations in San Juan's corpus were spelling related. 
38.6 percent of San Juan's variations were assigned to the spelling 
category, as compared with 31 percent at Laguna. The similarity between 
these figures is high, and becomes even higher when the percentages of 
mechanical error are added to this non-oral language related category. 
By combining the percentages from the spelling and mechanical categories, 
we arrive at a figure which reflects the proportion of the total corpus 
which was non-oral language related. This combined percentage for San Juan 
was 47.9 percent and for Laguna, 43.8 percent. In other words, slightly 
less than one-half of the deviations from mainstream written English were 
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not direct ly traceable oral language Influences. These numbers are ^ult« 
close, which suggests that the overall strength of spoken variety influence 
is similar in the two communities. 

Turning ta'the inventory of oriilly influenced features, we find a 
situation which bears much similarity to Laguna's corpus of forms. Slightly 
more than half (52.9%) of San Juan's features were of gramnatical origin. 
The others were phonological ly based, or were inflectional suffixes, 
which have proven to have complicated convergent sources. Many of the oral 
language grammatical forms which San Juan and Laguna speakers share were 
realized in the San Juan writing samples. These included to absence,^ 
article absence, consonant cluster reduction, unmarked past tense constructions, 
fton-^mainstream subject-verb, concord, multiple negation, and a/an neutralization. 
We- will discuss each of these briefly. In addition to these features found 
in common, a number of other grammatical forms appeared which werS unique 
to San Juan's corpus. Certain phonological forms from San Juan speech 
were realized in their written samples, although there were fewer instances 
than at Laguna, where ten phonological forms from LE were associated with 
forms from the Laguna writing samplies. 

Suffix absence was common at San Juan, although its scope was much 
more limited than at Laguna. This, of course, could be due in part to 
differences in sample size. The absence of -ed was the most commonly 
found form, even more frequent than mechanical errors. Plural -s absence 
also occurred a number of times, but the other /z/ forms, verbal -s and 
possessive were not absent at all. t> 

Several types of negative concord were realized in speech at both San 
Juan and Laguna, but only the most common of them was realized in writing. 
Negative concord involving the negation of post-verbal indefinites is the 
{)redominant form of this feature. This occur? when the negative in the 
verb phrase is repeated in, or "copied" into, the indefinite following 
the verb phrase. Only one example was found in writing, despite its regular 

realization in speech; 

< 32 ) . ♦ .but I didn't want to get nothing . " (10/l5) 
An investigation of the potential occurrences in the corpus helps explain 
the infrequent realization of multiple negation. Nine negative constructions 
were employed by the sample writers at San Juan. Of those, four contained 
the construction necessary to realize a multiple negative. 
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Mon-nminstream narking of aubject-verb agreement is also a structure 

which Is found only incidentally in our San Juan corpus. One example 

occurs » and it Involves the verb be in a ''separated" sentence. 

' ( 33 ) The things I like best is the fish display 
and the carnival (6/25) 

This example is somewhat tomplicated by the fact that the essay was in 
the i^ast t^nse , so that it appeared that -ed was also absent from like . 
Nonetheless, the use of the singular b£ form with a plural subject is 
clear. The lack^of non-mainstream concord In writing can be accounted 
for as well in terras of the low number of potentials within the sample. 
No sentences involving doesn't with third person singular subjects were 
recorded. Further, only two there plus b£ sentences were found in the 
San Juan samples. Since these are the two most frequent, areas of non- 
mainstream concord in the oral language, this means that the writers 
gave themselves relatively few chances to produce them. 

Article absence is a feature whose frequency in writing would 
suggest that it i& a common speech characteristic. Articles were omitted 
four times by San Juan speakers, making it the most frequent non-in- 
flectlonai deletion. Three of these items, however, occurred in one 
sample. Young San Juan students do not actually omit alrticles regularly. 
Article absence is most common among the oldest generation, in the 
written essays, the owas deleted three times and a once. All three the 
deletions occurred in one sample, before the phrase state fain 

( 3A ) I went to ^state fair (5/1) . 

I has fun at statft fair (5/2) 

...games at^; ^state fair (5/6) 

Examples identical to these ( there was state fair (112 ;12), they won 

^championship (80:23)) from San Juan speech suggest that there may be 

a semantic category employed by some San Juan speakers which does not 
require an article in the same manner as does mainstream English. In 
other San Juan writing samples, state fair was preceded by an article. 
For one student at least, the absence in writing appears to result from 
spoken language influence. Absence of a also occurred on one occasion. 

(35) ...and they had photo display (6/13) 

State fairs, photo displays, and championships are all public participatio 
events and their commonalities may suggest the form of a semantic category 
whose members do not requtwe a preceding article. 

Two features which appear occasionally in the speech of San Juan 
youths were recordea in the writing samples. Both of these features were 
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' «^so Jfound in Laguna speech and writing. To absence is more, predominent 
at San Juan than Laguna, althougV^ only one example could be found in the 

written essays: , 

(3^ ) we wen t t he* state fair ^n. . .(3/18) / 
The neutralization of a and an distinctions lis fairly common at ian Juan. 
The single potential occurrence of this feature involved the use of a 
instead of an; however one example provides very little evidence from 
which to determine how this feature operates. * 
(37 ) I saw a Indian display (6/13) 
.A feature which surfaced twice in the writing but was'not found 
regularly in speech was the omission of and in a serialization. In main- 
stream English, a conjunction is required before the last item In a list, 
f^,. AvA^plP. Bill John. Frank and Sam went home. The on^ssioh of this 
and was found in Uguna's writing and- at San Juan aajwdl. The deletion 
of this poi- ' ' grammar at San Juan may be linked as much to the acquiHtion 
of writing b xUs as to oral language interference. Particularly the 
first example below suggests that the writer was aware of the need for a 
- conjunction, but misplaced it. 

(38 ) We went into where the rabbits and chickens, geese, 
turkeys (were kept) (3/9) 

They dance the Butterfly, Bow and Arrow, Spring, 
Buffalo (7/9) 

All of the forms we have mentioned thus far were also found at Laguna.^ 
Just as the' Laguna sample contained a number of features which were not 
evident at San Juan, the following features were unique to the San Juan 
sample. Verb regularization is one form of a larger process involving the 
treatment of irregular verbs. In general, SJE treats the past tense forms 
of irregular verbs in a^mainst«eam fashion. One ^exception -fs the occasional 
regularization of these verbs which involves the use of the suffix -ed to 
form past tense in place of the standard irregular form. An example would 
be selled for sold. Regularizations at San Juan were most frequent among 
10-12 year olds, which suggests that developmental . -tors may be involved. 
In the written samples one regularization occurred: 

(39 ) They throwed some things up but I.... (10/14) 
* Sixty-nine irregular verbs were counted in the Ban Juan sample, yielding 

a 1.4 percent rate of realization for this feature. No percentage was 
calculated for oral language, but given only 13 tokens of regularization 
among 28 speakers, the frequency is certainly very small. Furthermore, 11 



of those 13 ti^ens appeared in 10-12 year old speakers (cf. Section 3.2.3).. 

The second feature vhich appeared in San Juan's vriting sample but 
not at LagW was pleonastic tense marking. Redundant marking of tense 
occurs vhen a sentence marks tense on bbth tfie auxiliary and the veifb form. 
Kormaily such a sentence would onl^' be marke/d on the auxiliary, *but . 
speakers who possess this 'feature realize the tense in both places. We 
earlier characterized pleonastic tense marking at San Juan as a by-product 
of language acquisition which has fossilized in the variety (Section 3.2.2). 
However, only one Speaker under twenty-five used pleonastic forms, 
alternately with unmarked forms and standard forms. In writing, one 
example occurred. This is generally consistent with our suggestions that 
while the influence of learning English as a second language is fading, 
evidence can still be found in the now Aatlve English of school-age 
children. 

^ (40) I didn't felt like getting up (10/16) 

Pleonastic forms with a do auxiliary were the most frequent type in speech. 

The thost significant difference between the data bases - from Laguna 
and San Juan was in the esttent of definable phonological influence. At 
Laguna seven separate phonological variations from mains treanj English 
were identified as influences on miscues found in the written s^ples. 
At San Juan onl^ one feature of the same type could be identified. Below 
is a partial list of the phonological features found in the Laguna 
writing samples, with an indication as to whether each feature is a part 
of SJE and whether It surfaced in writing. 



Feature 

» 

Predominance 'Of syllable final n in 
unstressed syllables[ra^dln] 'riding 

Syllable initial stop [tlnk] 'think' 

Reduction of syllable final I 
[sku:] 'school' 

a /a neutralization 

j ^/pe neutralization 

l/l neutralization 

hw retention [hwant] ^'want' 



Laguna 
Speech Writing 



San Juan / 
Speech Writing 



yea 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



no 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



no 
no 

no 
no 
ye 
no 
no 



Table 5.5 Comparison of Seven Phonological Features in San Juan 
and Laguna 
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Because of the difference in sample sis*;; It.ls dif f Kjalt/to interpret 
how Htgnlficant the. above table might be. If, in fact, it is a true 
^flection of the*Ihfluence of the phonological system on spelling, it . 
certainly suggests th^ Laguna reveals more influence thAt San Juan.. We 
must, however, remenier htere that the anvironment in which the Lacuna 
samples were collected w^s much less controlled than the San Juan samples. . 
In a more controlled -context, we would predict that students . wouid 
exI^r^iment less with words who^'e spellings were unfamiliar, thus 
relying. less on oral intuitions in spelling. Less reliance ion oral 
intuitions would be expected to resulli^in less, phonologi^ally ire lated 
variatioh. 

The %,l§^ neutralization was the only single phoneme variation which 
surfaced It San Juan. It occurred in two of the ten essays, wi^th a total ^ 

of four tokens. , . ' -v 

(41) Ther were I6t8 men and women saMng Ipdlaii ^ 

rings.,.. (9/5)- ^ . • . 

* Than we started watching. ... (10/12) 

Than we cam back. .. (10/11) 
' ai^d than me an^ Gaiil quit (10/5) 
•In all of these examples, the spelling is logical, if the distinction 

between £ and* ee is neutral'izedv. Since is represented orthographical^ly 

^ ■ ' ' 'I «>•■:. 

as a these spellings results . ' ' 

One form deserved -^comnant because it did not appeat in the San Juan 
writing samples. The r^redominance of syllable f,inal n rather than ^ at 
LagutrSf resulted in aTnumber of clear written miscues. On a number of 
occasions -Ing ^ inflections were represented as —en, usually in words not • 
often written, but morei ofterj spoken, such as stinken" . At San Juan this 
did not occur. In spokien San Juan English, ther^is a much greater tendency^ 
to retain the ^ phonernie. Similarly, in writing the students, neither 
reduced ^ to n, (reflected in spelling by the dr^gping*' 0 f the* final 
nor did they delete anyj - ing forms altogether, as was done at /Laguna\ 

The remaining phon|ologlcal evidence from San Juan was slj^tj^- Consonant 
cluster reduction was tihe only strictly phonological feature which appeared. 

I » 

at San Juan. The exampjle was In fact, identical to a form realized by a 

Laguna writer, ' , > 1^ * 

(A2 ) When lit was almbso over. .. (10/10) , 

i • ' • 
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It h«» been suggested that the reduction o£ consonant clusters in writlngj 
Is very rare. This has proven true in our investigations, especially 
when contrasted to the widespread reduction of such clusters in speech, 
the/author of this example represented the reduced cluster by attaching 
an e' in place of the -t which was phonp logically eliminated. This offers 
Some evidence as to why cluster reduction is so .rare in writing. Even 
though it may be pronoWed [dlmows] , it does not look like English to 
write almos , whereas almose ends In a manner much more acceptable to English 
orthogiraphy. As in other instances, the student has shown in under standing^ 
of how English orthography opera as, even! though spoken language influence 
may have led to a 'misspelling'. ^ 

I' Overall, the writiiig samples from Sai^ Juan are not greatly unlike 
those from Laguna. Non-apoken language related errors composed a similar 

"* proportion of probl^s in both populations, and a number of the same 
spoken language sti|uctures were realized in the writing. In the nex" 
section,, we will^^scrlbe the writing saniples from the mainstream-speaking 
control students. "^The types of forms/ which surface in their writing 
will suggest which of the San Juan and Laguna features may be related to 

■ language acquisition or the general writing process, rather than to 
spoken language influence related to linguistic diversity. 

' ■ .•■ ■ / 

5.2.4 Control Group Inventory 

The control group writing samples provide us with a comparative 
perspective from which to view the written variations from mainstream 
I English produced by the Laguna and San Juan students. These writers are 
' the same students from whom the oral reading samples were gathered. All 
the schools in the sample were located in a suburban area of Washington, D.C. 
aid the subjects are all malnatreara English speakers of socioeconomic ally 
middle class backgrounds with no known Intellectual or physical disabilities. 
A total of 21 writing samples were gathered for this ^roup, placing 
. iTt in between the number obtained from San Juan and those', essayf gathered 
at Laguna. The collection of the essays from the control group was 
methodologically similar to the procedure followed at San Juan. In other 
words, they were^done in the context of a conventional classroom activity. 
This should be'^borne in mind when considering the features in the Inventory, 
particularly in comparison to those from Laguna.. 
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It Is Important to consider some of the interpretations which a 
control sample will allow us to make with respect to the features in the 
Indian student samples. Variation exists even within mainstream English 
and certain divergent forms may surface in the samples, and there may 
be evidence of region«»l variation for some control group speakers. 
Influences from either of tiiese sources cannot be excluded if we are to 
make an accurate comparison of this sample with those from the Indian 
communities. The central purpose of this comparison is to allow us to 
assess the possible source or sources of many of th.i features in the 
writing samples from San Juan and Laguna. On this basis, we should be 
able to suggest which features stem directly from native language in- 
flvences, which features may be the result of the growing inventory of 
non-mainstream "features in schooUaged Indian speakers which are not ^ 
native Indian- language based, and the number of forms which may be the 
result of general writing skills acquisition. 

A comparison of the j.nventories of features for the three groups should 
contain patterns which can be interpreted to yield this information. For 
instance, if a feature is found in the Pueblo samples, but not in the 
control sample, this might suggest that the feature is based in an Indian 

• language form. Alternatively, such a form could be an artifact of 
learning by the parent generations. 'The key to interpretation in these 

cases will be the frequency and environments in which the feature is found in the 
inventories of oral language. If a feature is found in both the Pueblo 
. writing samples and the control samples, the source is most likely 
acquisitional. The acquisition of writing skills commonly results in 
grammatical and other types of errors which are natural consequences of 
learning to write. Acquisitional influences will play a part in the 

• formation of these features in the Pueblos as well, since they are related 
to the general nature of the writing process as a different medium of 
communication. A complication may arise, however, if an acquisitional in- 
fluence feature is also found among the oral language features in the 
community. This convergence of influences occurs numerous times at San 
Juan and Laguna, where forms which are now used community-wide have their 

origins in acquisition by previous generations. In contrast, the control group's 
oral language is by and large mainstream. Those forms which appear in 
their writing seem almost exclusively due to acquisitional phenomena. 
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The control group Inventory does vary in some significant ways from 
both Indian communities inventories. The first noticeable difference is 
in the number of spelling and mechancial erros compared with the number 
of oral language related forms. At Laguna and San Juan those forms which 
8.howed oral language influence composed 43.8 and 47.9 percent of the 
total inventory, respectively. This means that for both communities over 
half of their divergence from written mainstream English' was traceable 
to some aspect of their oral language. For the control writers, however, 
spelling and mechanical errors composed 71.7 percent of the inventory. 
While this could suggest a number of possibilities, clearly, the' control 
students have less oral language surfacing in their writing samples. 
Since they are speakers of a variety much closer to conventional written 
fcrms, it is to be expected that less influence would be evident." Strictly 
spelling errors accounted for 61.4 percent of the control sample variations. 

The absence of inflectional suffixes, a characteristic discussed 
earlier, was found in much reduced quantities in the control samples. 
Without the oral^ language support for this absence as is found in the Pueblos, 
the suffix deletion which we found apparently results foem the writing 
process itself. Nine other forms of an essentially grammatical nature 
were found in the control corpus, in addition to one phono logically-based 
feature. None of the ten features appeared more than three times, and 
five of them appeared only once. 

Copula deletion was realized in the essays from the control group, 
as well as f»om Laguna. Three deleted copula forms appeared in the 21 
control samples, although they'were contained in cily two essays. Comparatively, 
five Laguna writers produced copula deletion in 66 essays. All of the 
deletions at both sites were on contractable (as opposed to full form) copula 
forms and were certainly influenced by writing acquisition. An example 
of control group deleted copula is: 

(43) Because it ^liard for you (8/14) 

Two other forms clearly stemming from writing skills acquisition or the 
late stages of general language acquisition were serial and deletion and 
the rcgularization of irregular verbs. Serial and deletion appeared in 
all three samples, although it Is not a known speech characteristic of any 
of these communities. The placement of and in serial listings has not, 
yet been mastered by all the students in any of these groups. Regularized 
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verb forms occurred at San Juan as well as in the control sample. Most 
of the Irregular verb regularizations In San Juan were produced by 10-12 
year old speakers. In both communities these forms seem to have arisen 
from attempts to master some of the various irregular verb patterns which 
are not a crucial aspect of language acquisition. Two examples from the 
control samples were: 

( 44 ) ... the people speaked Greek. . . (1/4) 

...at the end when Darth Vator was loSed in space. (9/7) 
The remaining granunatic ally-based forms in the control sample are 
common in non-standard speech and can be found in many varieties^ of English. 
Pronoun apposition, or left dislocatl,on, appeared once in the sample: 

(45) My sister Cherie, she goes to ....(13/7) 
This is a very frequent form at Laguna and is probably a speech characteristic 
of .some control group speakers. Auxiliary deletion occurred twice among 
control writers, both instances omitting have : 

(46 ) ...you ^got to do it (16/5) 

It occurs at Laguna as well, where. auxiliary deletion is occasionally 
realized in oral language. It is also possible that this is a speech • 
feature for the control group writers, since it is quit^ common in many 
varieties of English. The single example of different subject-verb concord 
in the control group involved a case somewhat different from that found in 
the San Juan and Laguna samples. 

( 47 ) The kids worries me the most (17/4) 
Although cases of this type are occasionally found in some non-mainstream 
varieties of English, we do not have any instances of this type in our 
Pueblo examples. On the basis of this one' example in the control group, 
it is difficult to conclude anything about the source of concord variance 
in writing other than the fact that most cases seem related to the spoken 
language concord system. Two tense marking phenomena surfaced involving 
models but it is difficult to interpret whether these are. in fact, instances 
of unmarked tense. For example, consider our examples in ( 48 ) : 

( 48 ) The principal sent him to a school that can control 
him. (2/7) 

Given the possible uses of medals with respect to tense reference, such 
an example is not a clear-cut .case of unmarked tense. 

Evidence of phonological influence was slight in the control sample. 
One student authored three miscues which were suggestive of a vowel arrange- 
ment in Southern White English. These involved the neutralization of the . 



distinction, in ^ environments. Two examples were: , 
< 49) .take other thangs to... (13/2) 

I thank 1 will have... (13/8) 
Other words Involving this distinction in the same essay, but not in o^n ^ 
environment, were spelled correctly. This suggests that this student may 
have an oral language pattern with slightly different influences from his 
peers. The student in question only produced three ^ environments and 
represented the preceding Vowel as rather than jC in all three cases. 
With this knowledge, further investigation might confirm or refute the 
possibility of oral language influence • i 
Conclusion 

Given the inventories of written language variation we 
presented previously^ we can make some general observations about the 
influences which affected the written language of the three groups • As 
noted earlier, the control students' errors not related to spoken language 
composed 71.6 percent, the San Juan sample 47.9 percent, and the Xaguna 
sample 43. & percent of all tabulated miscues and errors. The difference 
between the two Indian communities and the control group certainly seems 
significant, and it is probably due to the fact that their spoken 
language is more at variant a with the written language code than the 
control group's. 

It is difficult to determine if the difference between Laguna and 
San Juan is significant, particularly given the difference in condivions 
under which the writing samples were collected. Overall, the spoken 
English of San Juan is probably more non-mainstream than Laguna, yet 
this is not reflected in the writing. We would, however, suspect that 
less control over the situation in which the essays were wrftten in Saa 
Juan would result in a higher incidence of spoken language related variation. 

The use of phonics as a pedagogical tool for spelling would appear 
to enhance the amount of phonological influence in writing. When students 
choose to employ a word whose spelling is unfamiliar, they use their 
knowledge of English orthographic representation to interpret the correct 
spelling. When the oral pronunciation varies from mainstream pronunciation, 
and when the students' knowledge of how letters "sound'* is accur;ite, forms 
like those which we found in the San Juan and Laguna samples will result. 
Since we are suggesting that phonics training will increase the amount of 
oral language influemce in spelling at San Juan and Laguna, it might seem 
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to £ollo« ch.t epeiung errors should be les. frequent in control vrlter.. 
^1 L to »e.e sense because their or.l Un«ue.e is «^-« ;» ^ ^^^^^ 
.pellin, conventions, hence their phonic interpretation, vi}^ be ^re 
r l; Will "sound out" the correct spelling »ore frequently ^ Ou 

lenc . however, does not confirm thVs hypothesis. T«o 
Igest hat «hile control group writers have fever variety-re ated errors, 
suggest „l.,,i.„ errors per sample is higher than for 

their average number of spelling errors p ^ 

Uguna San Juan had the highest' rate, following closely behind the 

students. The table below illustrates the relationship betwe n 
t f three groups, in terms of spelling err^er essay and .ean number . 



of total variations (errors plus miscue*^ per essay. 



^guna 
San Juat 
Control 



No. of 

Samples 

66 
10 
21 



Total 
Variations 



258 
75 
88 



•7. Spelling/ 
Mechanical 



43.8 
47.9 
71.6 



% Oifal 
Language 

56.2 
51.2 
28.4 



Spelling 
errors 
per essay 

1.2 
2.9 
2.6 



Total 
variations 

per essay 

3.9 
7.5 
4.2 



^ Qr^PlHne Errors per Sample in San Juan Laguna 
Table 5.6 Number of Spelling trrors 
and Control Essays 

Table 5.6 gives us the opportunity to separate spelling related variations 
Table 5.6 gives k ^ language influence 

rro,. those influenced by oral language. The 

m writiug may be affected by a number of envlronm ntal ^ 

atrategies should remain fairly Z:^^..^ 

of the tasu. Xf -^-^^ variations 
i-n snellinR in a more formal situation. x"«- 

:;::3a; Lmdes an the divergences from 
,oun. in the essays, 'san Juan ^^^^^^ ^ J ^ \ 
group, while Laguna had the least of all three, altn 
L s ight between Laguna and the control writersT A more significant 
Tf. an arises when the orally influenced variations are removed from 

ti a r which leads us to believe that the comparatively close scores 

oral language patterns, those of the control group proved to largely 
• Spelling errors. 
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It appears, than, thi oral . language is one factor which can bear upon 
the writing skill, at the elementary level. The San Juan students exhibit 
a hltfi rate of errors not related to spoken language, in addition to an 
almost equal number that are'. The Laguna writers proved to be the best 
,^ellers.but also showed slightly more oral language Influence than the 
other groups. The control group's essays bear relatively little 
evl&nce of their oral language, which Is essentially mainstream English, 
but do exhibit a higher rate of non-dialect related spelling variation 
"than Laguna. The amount of oral language in the Indian samples may 
result from a number of influences, among them that the Pueblo students 
are les8~awaro of the stylistic differences between oral and written 
speech. Hence they may be more likely to-apply oral language atyles to 
writing. Phonological influences in the Indian essays seem to arise 
from the pronunciation patterns at San Juan and Laguna through the 
students' accurate interpretations of their own oral language. 

Having described these written language features we caiUlJ'^n " 
hypothesizing about their potential sources. Some of the features are 
the result of native language influence which has stabilized, to some 
e^-tent, in the English language patterns of the Indian youngsters. Other 
features appear to be remnants of second language acquisltlonal strategies 
which grandparents and parents have Imparted to their children. The 
effect of having a parent generation which learned English as a second 
language should fade after subsequent generations learn only English, 
in ma,;y cases more generalized. «,n-«ainstream forms will replace those 
which bear the influence of Te«a and Keres , or of second language 
acquisition. These more widespread forms represent a diffusion from the 
language co^unlty of other varieties of English. As the members of the 
Pueblos continue to expand their economic and social spheres, the in- 
fluence of other varieties of English will certainly increase. As more 
generalized patterns of English replace the source-specific forms which 
currently exist at San Juan and Laguna. the origin of these varieties 
Will become Increasingly obscured. Signs exist that this Is aKeady 
taking place. We discussed this phenomenon numerous ttaes In relation 
to a number of forms which are slowly becoming mainstreamed. Some 
evidence which we can present from writing supports these observations. 
Table 5.7 lists each of the features found In the writing samples In 
^ which oral language Influence could be seen, and the co»unltles In which 
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Feature J 

Spelling 

Mechinical Error 

•»ed absence 
Plural -s^ absence 
Verbal •£ absence 
Posses Ive absence 
-ing^ absence 

Copula deletion * 
Auxiliary deletion 
Article absence 
Relative pronoun. absence 
Personal pronoun absence 
Pronominal apposition 
Noun reclassification 
Subject-verb concord 
Unmarked modal tense 
Pleonastic tiense 
Multiple negation 
Regularized forms 
Preterit for participle - 
Nons4:andard preposition 
•Serial and deletion 
To absence 
*» ly absence 

Comparative neutralization 
Pleonastic comparatives 
a /an neutralization 
Introductory that 
me and _ 
other£ 

Demonstrative articles 
Associative pronouns 

Consonant cluster reduction 
/n 



IT 



9 /a 

mz 



'X. 



hw retention 
Oevolccd nasals 



rol Group 


San Juan 


Laguna 


• 




/ 


yes 


yes 


y^fW* 




ves 


""^yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


yes 


yeo 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes ^ 


yes 


no 


yeS 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yea 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


n6 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


* no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


ves 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 



•Table 5.7 Variations from Standard Written English and their Presence 
or Absence in Writing Samples from San Juan, Laguna and the 
Control Group. 



It appeared. Sotae features appeared only once; others were realized 

« 

numerous' times. The descriptive section of this text supplies that infor- 
mation. We have not indicated presence /absence of the feature in speech, 
because it is frequently too complex a situation to reduce' to a yes /no 

description. * ' 

Certain generalization^ can bie made based upon where a feature 
has appeared. Forma which have surfaced in both of the Indian communities 

* 

and in the control group samples most likely result from writing 
skills acquisition or from processes inherent in the writing process. Some 
of these features may bg widespread, non-mainstream structures which 
have diffused into Indian English and which may be indigenous in the speech 
Of some of tfee control group writers. It is difficult to identify which > 
specific features are attributable to the sources just mentioned. Writing 
acquisitioh patterns and writing specific errors have not been thoroughly 
Investigated. In many cases these probably converge with the generalized 
non-mainstream features. A longitudinal study would help determine which 
of these writing characteristics disappear as the writers gain proficiency. 
Anong the features which appeared In all three samples were: -ed and 
plural £ absence, and serial and absence. The Inflectional deletions 
apparently are related to writing itself, acr-.ding to Whiteman's evidence. 
Serial and absence is the most clearly acqulsition^lly related feature 
contained in all three samples. The frequency of realization for these 
features v ries, with features appearing more frequently at Laguna and 
San Juan. This is probably due to the convergence of influences affecting 
their writing samples. 

Features which appear only in the Indian communities* Inventories are 
most likely to have direct influences from native language patterns, or 
at least, preferred community English usage patterns. We have already 
discussed the source of such structures at numerous points throughout this 
study. Given the differences between the older and younger Puebloan 
generations today, subsequent generations may retain only a vestigial 
influence of the ancestral language in favor of influences from other 
varieties of non-mainstream English. Some of the forms which were shared 
only by the Pueblo students were: article absence, unmarked modal tense 
marking, multiple negation, to absence , a /an neutralization, and consonant 
cluster reduction. Except for to absence, all of these forms are fourid in 
the speech of both coutmunities. 
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On* some occasions a form appeared in only one &£ the three conwinities.^ 
Generally such a feature would appear only at San Juan or Laguna, although 
X/^ neutralization appeared only in the control, essays. Tfhe vast! majority 
of these community-specific -forms were realized at- Laguna. Twenty variations 
appeared excljasively in the laguna essays, covering a wide range of 
/grammatical and phonological forms. Several of these forms appear to be 
' oral language influenced, such as noun reclassification, pleonastic tense 
marking-, and two-nonstandard uses- o? comparatives. In addition, eight » 
phonological variations appeared only in Laguna^s samples^, all of them with 
correlates in speech. A number of other of those Laguna-specific fieatures 
are probably influenced by acquisitional factors or perhaps accidental 
errors, in addition to their presence in Laguna English. These would 
include personal and relative pronoun absence and verbal and plural 
absence. San Juan students realized only one feature which was unique 
to their essays,, the nonstandard employment of personal pronouns, as in 
Gail and me . This enjoys such widespread use even in mainstream speech 
that it is difficult to view its source as unique to San Juan English. 
The control group-specific form we mentioned (l/^ neutralization) is 
identical to a common pronunciation pattern in Southern White English and 
its consistent use by one author suggests that as its source. 

Most difficult to interpret are those features which appeared in one 
of the Pueblo samples and in the control sample. Generally, these have 
to be considered to be widespread non-mainstream features, and the fact 
that they ire found in Indian English at one of the two Pueblo communities 
is an indication that thelse common nonstandard forms are, in fact, diffusing 
into Indian English. Six forms appeared in both Laguna and control essays, 
and one other at San Juan ai\d in the Control Group. The difficulty with . 
these forms arises because :nany of them appear to have potentially different 
sources which converge resulting in their common usage. Copula .deletion, 
for example, occurs in Laguna English, in the writing s^ples, and in the 
writing of the control group. While the control group's usa(^e of this 
feature must be considered acquisitional in derivation, we cannot rule out 
the possibility that some Laguna students dolete the copula for other 
reaso .5 as well. It is interesting to note that no phonological features 
were held in common by Indian writers and control group authors. Since 
phonological features are not subject to the same acquisitional phenomena 
in writing as are grammatical features, and since the phonologies of the 
Pueblos and the control students are quite different, this was predictable. 
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Our investigation of written conippsltlon in the two Indian communities 
'and a control middle-class 'Anglo cotmQUnity has indicated that a number ^ 
of the variations In written, f.orm involve more than accidental errors * ^ . 
or straightforward gaps in knowledge. It is quite clear that there is 
a 'systematic variation which is most reasonably interpreted as a . ' 
reflection of spoken language in writing.* This source -operates^long 

^ * * 

with general writing Acqulsitional strategies, t? acpount for .a aignificant 
percentage of the writing variation in tjiese doromunities. Although it 
Is someti^kdif/icult to' isolate sources of variation in a non-ambiguous 
way, It is quite apparent that spoken language difference is one of 
those Sources which must be considered. 

Given the fact that spoken i language influence and other sources 
of variation result in compos it tt^is which do not meet prescriptive 
norms of acceptable writing, it might be argued that the source of a 
part icular'wri ting problem is not relevant; the only essential consideration 
is that variation exists which is in need of correction. While we do not 
dispute thp need for standard writing skills, wa oppose the^ notion that 
a "writing error is a writing error". It seems that the first step in 
the effective teaching cf writing skills- is- a diagnostic one: deciding 
where a particular problem may come from. Different writing problems 
tap different capacities on the part of the aspiring writer, and there 
are differences in the patterned nature of writing vairiations. Furthermore, 
different patterns of variation appear to call for different strategies 
in teaching. An educator who can identify and classify the different 
types of problems encountered by a writer is certainly ^n an advantageous 
position to systematically approach the problem ovfer one who cannot 
identify the nature of a writing variation. 
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iibe Jerence number* .u,*i- to. laTntlfy Vttatlons^ readta^ passages. e.« 

be interpreted »s foUowar . (26b. l:l/7)-200 re^era to the tipe number^ i to ^ 
"the £irat 'ieader on that tapej Ul to the ^age (1) and the line (7) o£ t»at ^ 
subjectla transcript, from which the example was taken. ■ . 

'^ihe reference numbers used to identify citations from the wrltliig passag-^s ,can be 
interpreted as follows: (34/7)--34 refers to the writer /sample number. ^ prefers 
to the line within that sample. This is to be distinguished ^Erom referenc<Ss. 
to the speech samples, which are Indexed as (51:10).^^^ndicatlw speaker number 
and page of the transcript on which the example is foujid. ' . 
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CHAPTER SIX . , . - 

VARIETIES ' OP ENGLISH IN THE PUEBLOS : . 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

This study has tiius Jar ex«nlned'tw major topics: 1) aspect* of 
linguistic variation vlthln the English varieties of San Juan and Laguna . 

f«felosH.nd 2) some of the correlations and parallel, of the spoken 

varieties Ss they reUte to the reading -and vrlting skills of elementary , 
echool students in these co»«nities. At base, the purposes motivating ■ • 
each of these lines of Inq^ry were descriptive. . Mt«=h is often assumed 
abiut thi ways in which a person's verbal fluency affects that person s 
.efforts to e«end his linguistic competence into newer domains such' as 
the learning o* a second language or second dialect of the native language, 
the development of literacy skills, cultivation of creative writing 
.biUties. or other language-related activities. Until recently little ■ 
effort wai made to test some of ^hese assumptions with accurate descriptions 
of the ways speakers actually extend their competencies into these 
domains. Moit of the systematic analyses of other non-mainstream varieties 
are less than twenty years old; studies of American Indian E.,glish have 
been conducted only in the last five years. ^ 

' It is not surprising that strategies designed to address the 
problems of the "limited English speaking" students -in price's schools 
Lve been .based on considerations other than the empirical. Educational 
policy making at the federal and state levels reflects the influence of ^ 
luch perceptions, particularly In the assumption that income-level or other 
-. socioeconomic factors automatically play a significant role in creating 
end maintaining nonstandard verbal |tluencles. Even some linguistic 
accounts which highlight the systematic nature of such varlot.es may lap- e 
into a perspective which is limited to a comparison of the varlety^h . 
the standard one. ignoring the operation of the system in its own right. 
Given the technical linguistic definition of terns such as "delot.on . 
"reduction", and so forth. It may then be possible for unwarranted 
■ inferences to be made concerning the structure of the non-malnstrcam variety 
m relation to a malns.ream one. .To some^aders. such descriptions may 
appear to argue that non-mainstream English has "its own grammar only 
to the eK>nt that it depatts frOm standard English conventions. Accura>^ 

t 
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U1«U which ivoW such . reading «. ,omti^B elusive, yet descriptive 
,M comperatlve .nelysj. .re basxc to .n under.t««llng of student reUted 
English needs ♦ 

The perspective on language description and variability can have 
significant impact on our understanding of the English codes characteristic 
of American Indian speech communities. Educators In these co^uni ties 
have „ften raised questions about their students' Engll^h-foreseeilig 
difficulty »hich could arise across various dimensions of educational and 
social lnteractlon.-but it «as not until the early 1970's that some 
descriptive-based responses began to be provided. What had been offer^;d 
previously were vague over-e=ctended generalities about presumed regional 
.imilarltles (cf. Cook 1973, for example) and the historical bases for them 
(e g Leechman and Hall's 1955 pldgin/creole presumption). Vlhlle such, 
proclamations vere Interesting hypotheses in themselves, they ignored the 
language, home comM.nity. and tribally-distinctive bases of the seemingly 

divergent constructi^WV 

This report presents sufficient data to show that the varieties of 
English found at San Juan and Laguna pueblos may be equally as divergent 
from standard English conventions as any other forms of Ax^rlcan 15ngli:h 
vernacular described, but in somewhat different directions. This situation 
can be traced to the inter-rclatlonshlp between ancestral language 
features; generalized features from non-malnstream American English codes; 
features diffused from other Indian English varieties and/or from the 
Hispanic ahd other "ethnic" varieties of English spoken in surrounding 
towns; and features arising from the effects of acqulsltlonal/developmental 
sequencing-all of which c.ntJuue to characterize the structure of each 
Indian English code. Such mosalc-Uke gra-atical qualities are hardly 
paralleled within some of the other English traditions in America. 

Why students of the historical aspects of Indian English made no 
^ve to relate their chronologies to the variability found In each of the 
contemporax, Indian English codes is not clear. The same question can 
be asRed of the earlier workers In the field of EngUsh-as-a-Second language 
(ESL) who advocated focusing the greatest a„-.ount of remedial attention on 
those areas where the gra^ar. of the students' home l-.nguage and the grammar 
of English Show greatest discrepancy and greatest potential for Interference 
(i.e. predicted Interference). IJhy did educators not establish their 
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instructional targets by determining areas of interference actually attested 
in their students' English speech? Why be confined to prediction of the 
vay in which the students may (or may not) reconcile their existing 
linguistic competence with the comne tence skills now required, by English ^ 
when the success of their grammatical synthesis can be directly observed 
and analyzed? 

Answers to these questions may be found, in part, in the approach 
to English teaching for non- native speakers prevalent at that time. Con- 
trast ive analysis urged the instructor to view ESL students as "receivers", 
not as "sources," of English data. Descriptions of the structure of any 
variety of Indian English seemed irrelevant. Yet the absence of such data 
seriously crippled the efforts of concerned educators seeking to develop 
more effective techniques for establishing English fluency within the 
nation's Indian population. Ohannessian summarized the concern most 
precisely when she wrote, on behalf of a BIA-sponsored study group looking 
at "the problems in teaching English to American Indians": 

Where English is the native languv*ge of Indian students, variation 
from the regional standard or non-standard dialects poses problems 
for the teaching of English. There are no descriptions of varieties 
of English spoken by Indians. Some of the problems of Indians in 
isolated communities lie in their apparent inability to use more 
than a limited number of levels and styles of English. It would 
be important for English teaching to know what gaps there are 
between the English of urban and rural Indian children and what 
gaps there are between their oral and written levels of proficiency 
in English. The impression of the Study Group is that being mono- 
^ngual in English, apparently a goal that some educators have 
set for Indians in the past, has not always solved the educational 
problems of Indian students. 

Many more Indian children are said to start school knowing some 
Er^glii^h at present than did a decade ago. Interference from the 
students' native languages is the most prevalent and obvious 
problem, but interference from non-native English learned from 
parents by first generation monolinguals in the language, lack 
of vociabulary and experiential background, and the often highly 
artificial usage of English in the classroom maybe regarded as 
additional problems. ^ohannessian 1967:11) 
The impact of what Ciiannessian referred to as "problems" still affects 
the classroom performance of many American Indian students. There is little 
information on measuring children's "level of language proficiency". We 
do know, thanks to a survey carried out by the National Indian Training 
and Research Center in 19:5, that 57,709 of the Indian students then enrolled 
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in federally operated schools, federally funded contract schools, and public 
schools receiving Jdhnson-O'Malley funds were categorized as having "limited 
English speaking ability" — meaning, in this case, that the students came 
from homes where the Indian (or Native) language is the dominant language 
spoken. NITRC also found that only 26% of that number were reported to 
be receiving educational services appropriate to the language situation. 
If s,ervices to students whose language needs are supposedly clear are so 
restricted one can only speculate about the limits on services to students 
already judged to be fluent in English, thus judged not to be limited 
English-speaking and not requiring "special" language arts services— students 
such as the ones whose English has -been considered in this report. 

It should be noted that we did not select San Juan and Laguna Pueblos' 
day schools as research sites because of the presumed "English language 
problems" within the schools* student populations. It seemed more 
appropriate to seek research contexts where a variety of levels of mastery 
over standard English would be attested, as was indicated in these 
communities. Language arts policies for Indian students must acknowledge 
and address the facts of English diversity within the instructional 
strategies they recommend, , i those policies are to have effective impact 
on the quality of education in Indian schools. And such language arts 
policies cannot be constructed in a vacuum. First, the parameters of 
diversity within student and home community English codes must be determined. 
Then from those data, generalizations about the factors giving rise to the 
variability tAust be identified. Policy recommendations and suggested 
instructional procedures may then be advanced, provided that each 
suggestion is clearly relatable to identified, and not presumed, strengths 
and weaknesses within the students' repertoire of English skills. 

Field work at San Juan and Laguna pueblos allowed opportunities 
to study English diversity in a direct and open fashion. The correlation 
between that diversity and student mastery over reading techniques and 
writing skills has been explored. It remains to consider the educational 
implications of those findings. Discussion of educational issues is pre- 
sented in the following sections both to suggest how such implications 
can be developed as well as the content which such recommendations might 
include. 
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6,1 The Parameters of Diversity 

One of the more significant aspects of our study of English at 
San Juan and Laguna Pueblos is the documentation of variability within 
the two communities' English codes. There is more than ample basis 
for predicting that such non-uniformity would occur, given the mosaic- 
like combination of influences which characterizes these codes. Until 
the ^ime of the present study, however, no. attempt had been made to 
detentiino how far the underlying mosaic might to in conditioning variation 
within a i;iven speech community — or, in fact, what additional insights 
into the nature of the grammar could be obtained from a profile^ of that 
diversity. Language arts instruction must also be carried out within 
the context of skills development governed by those. parameters. Such 
instruction, in order to be effective, must complement and not conflict 
with linguistic, social, and cultural factors which have given rise to 
the current English grammar. A review of the nature of English diversity 
at San Juan and Laguna Pueblos points "to educational, as well as 
descriptive implications. 

We have noted in Chapter Three that a distinction must be made 
between those linguistic features which might show "generational ly- 
based" differences and those which show "age-grading" differences. 
Features with generationally-based variation reflect group level 
organization at a given point in time, whereas age-grading reflects the 
movement of individuals through a larger, group-general structure. Both 
types of phenomena are important for our present purposes, since they 
help identify the general social framework within which the patterning of 
linguistic data takes place. It is the patterning of this data within 
the speech community, not simply the correlation of specific social and 
linguistic variables, which must help estiiblish realistic goals for 
programs of language instruction for these communities. A brief 
comparison of the occurrence of negative j:oncord constructions and un- 
marked tense within the English of these two communities can illustrate 
the dynamics involved. As we already pointed out in Chapter Four, both 
San Juan and Laguna English can realize negative concord involving verbs 
and indefinites (e.g. He didn't ro nowhere . Nobody didn't do it). That 
such constructions are a part of each community's verbal repertoire 
cannot be disputed. However, a more precise perspective on negative 
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^Ticord is derived by looking at its distribution among speakers within 
the cojnmanity. In both San Juan and Laguna, the younger speakers tend 
to cluster at higher levels of usage than thair older counterparts. Such 
is the case, even though older community members might be expected to 
show a greater incidence of the nonstandard pattern due to their non- 
limited fluency in English. In this case, however, negative marking in the 
ancestral language (limited to the verbal element) seems to support the 
standard English pattern vis-a-vis the nonstandard one. The younger 
speakers, on the other hand, are exposed to the influences of other rion- 
mainstream varieties which use the form (e.g. Hispanic EngUsh) and no 
ancestral language influence disfavoring it. This is ka intriguing 
situation because, in this case, speakers with the greatest ancestral 
language influence are actually closer to the standard English norms 
than are those with minimal influence fron this source. 

Of course, the ancestral language grammar is not always going to 
serve as a source of reinforcement for the use of the standard English 
surface structures. Thus," we saw in Chapters Three and Four that 
"unmarked tetjse", which had a clear-cut structural parallel in the 
ancestral languages, was heavily favored by older speakers— speakers 
with the highest familiarity with the ancestral language. The vestiges 
Of usage still found among some younger speakers might be an indirect 
reflection of this pattern, but the immediacy of the ancestral system 
clearly fosters greater divergence. 

When several factors are considered, including the conditions under 
which English was learned by the older generation and prescriptive norms 
within the ancestral language tradition, it actually turns out that the 
English of older speakers may be closer to certain prescribed norms of 
standard English while diverging from mainstream varieties in other 
directions. The pattern may be reversed for some younger speaker:., who 
actually realize more of the traditionally considered nonstandard forms 
of English. Thus, the state of bilingyalism, for one reason or another, 
may actually result in some forms closer to standard English, when English 
is used. It can hardly be argued that bilingualism effects more nonstandard 
English forms; if anything, the opposite effect is indicated. The spe- 
cifics of the language arts program to this end will be outlined in a 
subsequent section. Quite obviously, we cannot assume that all people with- 
in the community speak English identically, and the ways in which they 
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differ will give us important insights into the dynamics of English usage 
as an educational issue. 

6.2 Multiple Causality and the Diagnostic Problem 

Throughout this study, we have referred to the fact that the surface 
level details in San4Iuan and LagUna English must be explained in terms 
of a synthetic integration. That is, there are a number of different 
reasons why a particular linguistic form may be realized. There are 
basically two different types of parameters which must be appealed to in 
sorting out tlje 'different causes. One may be referred to as the "source 
'issue, and the other the "process" issue. The source issue refers to 
the various sources which historically or currently contribute to the 
divergence of San Juan and Laguna English. Both of these have been discussed 
in detail at various points in our analysis in Chapters Three and Four, 
but it may be helpful to review them here. At various times, we have, 
turned to the ancestral language tradition, the generalized dynamics of 
learning English, and various types of dlffuslonal patterns from 
other vernacular language situations, including Hispanic English, non- 
mainstream Anglo varieties, and other Indian English varieties. Various 
linguistic structures have demonstrated the prominence of particular 
sources, but we have also seen these different sources complement each 
other in affecting a particular structure. Thus, we have seen that un- 
marked tense might demonstrate the effects of several different sources, 
or that negative concord ruay involve a slightly different set of source 
Influences. 

In addition to the types of sources 'regularly treated in the descriptive 
chapters, we have occasionally referred to the possibility of developmental 
factors still exerting some influence for those speakers at the lower age 
limits of the sample. The notion of "language development" when used in 
this kind of discussion can become dangerously misleading since it may 
seem to imply that some children are "more advanced" and other children 
"less developed". As used here, however, we are concerned with observationally- 
based evidence-specific claims which are not intended to be evaluative. 
Recent investigations of the process of acquisition have actually revised 
the compl(itlon point of language development upward. For example, we know 
that certain types of passives and relatives may not be acquired until the 
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ages of eight and nine, and that there a^e vestlgee of other atructures 
Which may extend beyon4 that period. Thus, the vestige ."^j: irregular - rb 
Vregulari?ation" (e.g. sended for sent, catched for caught) or the complete 
mastery of "long'* past forms (i.e. /id/forms such as decided, intended , etc.) 
may not level off until a later stage than previously thought. For soma 
of our younger speakers, particularly those in the 10-12 year-old range, 
such vestiges must be ipcluded along >»ith other source influences. Thus, 
the potential nximber of sources may turn out to be even greater than we 
anticipated. Every indication attests to multiple causality in accounting 
for the emergent grammar of- San Juan and Laguna English. 

The other dimension of causality relates to the type of linguistic 
process involved in accounting for a particular form. At various points, 
we have seen grammatical, phonological, and semantic processes which mast 
be appealed to in understanding why a particular form may occur. And, 
these do not necessarily operate in isolation. Thus, in our discussion 
•of unmarked tense, we saw that the coWergence of grammatical, semantic, 
and phonological bases had ►to be considered in coming to an accurate 
explanation of the surface forms. Furthermore, the synthesis of processes 
might differ within the population based on the age and source for the 
surface forms. Older speakers clearly used unmarked tense as a grammatical 
reflex of a semantic distinction reinforced by thfc ancestral language 
source, although if did converge with a phonological explanation which 
affected certain forms. On the other hand, the phonological explanation 
was primary for some younger speakers, although the vestige of the 
semantic distinction might still be reflected, suggesting that the phono- 
logical process may not be an exclusive explanation. 

We could certainly recount a number of other structures which 
illustrate this type of convergence, but the point would be the same. 
Several levels of processes are clearly evidenced. An analysis which 
arbitrarily identifies one probable cause as the exclusive basis for a 
given phenomenon will seriously oversimplify the reality of the linguistic 
situation. Correspondingly, an analysis of educationally-related language 
use which focuses on a singular cause of diversity will seriously miss the 

1 

point* 

At this point, one might ask why the acknowledgment of multiple causality 
in linguistic diversity is important for education. Essentially, the 
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prltaary contribution of , linguistic analysis to education is one of 
diagnosis. Effective educational strategy is premised on accurate diagnosis 
of educational issues with respect to language, i^nat as it is in all 
areas. If inaccurate and imprecise diagnosis of language -related issues 
serves as the guide for educational strategy and> materials , ve cannot 
expect effective teaching and learning to take place. A strategy of 
language-related education which recognizes a singular source of divergence 
(e.g. developmental phenomena) or a single level of linguistic processes 
(e.g. phonological) cannot hope to meet the needs of the student who is 
synthesizing a number of sources and levels of linguistic organization. 
While multiple causality may compound the educational tasks, it is a 
nepessary premise for the construction of effective, relevant educationa.1 
materials. There is no singular explanation for linguistic diversity 
and effective education strategy related to language skill will recognize 
and directly confront the different sources and levels of language 
processes operating here. A realistic language arts curriculum will have 
to address this dimension in dealing with basic skills such as reading 
and writing. ,. * 

6.3, Cause, Construction^ and Reading and W riting Skills 

One of the major conclusions of this study is that language arts 
programs for Indian students (at least, for students from San Juan and 
Laguna pueblos) should be constructed around evidenced levels of student 
skills attainment. The evidence must be obtained by making direct assess- 
ment of the specific patterns of English fluency as attested in the 
students' speech and in their home community, and not by reliance on the 
outcomes of pre-established tests of language proficiency, checklists of 
pan-dialectal non-standard English features, or more informally derived 
procedures guiding judgments. As noted in the preceding section, inventory 
ing levels of student skills attainment in any area of the language arts 
will provide only part of the Information needed for effective program 
planning. The range of causes underlying evidenced constructions, and 
the relative impact of any single cause on the construction formation 
process also need to be clarified. Given opportunities for appropriate 
training, classroom personnel can make their own diagnosis of student 
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language arts strengths and weaknesses, following some o£ the procedures 
employed for purposes of this report. .D»ta systematically obtained through' 
peer-group conversations, in dialogue with the teacher, and through oral 
reading and written compositions would be more than sufficient for such 
purposes. School officials and otherjeducational authorities might do 
well to encourage the regular collection of such information, instead 
of (as is so often the case in multicultural schooling programs) dismissing 
the research effort as an inappropriate use of staff time. We have 
already seen the range of source influences that can be found in the 
variety of English used by students. Indeed^ the particular synthesis 
of sources is quite impressive,. While a range of source influences- is 
operative to produce various language patterns, at no point did evidence 
^appear which suggested that students from these two conununities had in- 
adequate control over spoken language fluency. 

In one sense, reading can be considered as its own kind of language 
performance. The input from spoken language skills must certainly be 
recognized, but there are additional tasks unique to the reading 
activity— the identification of organizational units within the text, 
particular inferencing skills, eye movement, and so forth. Thus, spoken 
language skills combine and integrate with other skills the reading process 
requires. Reading cannot be considered simply as an extension of spoken 
language. Simplistically diagrammed, the relationship between reading and 
spoken language is more like Figure B than Figure A. 



Language 
Competence 



Speaking 



Reading 



FIGURE A. 



Reading 




Language 
Competence 



Speaking 



FIGURE B. 
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The framework represented in B more accurately depicts what we know about 
the reading process, and certainly allows for factors other than those which 
are derived from spoken language to play a major role in shaping the success- 
fulness of the reading process. This perspective also argues that it Is 
underlying language competence^, and not Just language-specific performance 
skills which are called into play In this process. 

Evidence has been presented to show that. In comparative terms at 
least, more than spoken language skills need to be considered when the 
effectiveness of a student'^s seeding s'kllls are assessed. The analysis 
of student mlscues discussed In Chapter Five showed that, of the three 
groups of students considered In this study, no one group of students 
scored consistently better or worse than the other groups. Where reading, 
effectiveness is concerned, students from" the two Indian communities 
and the control group shared higher and lower performances- at various 
points on the Reading Mlscue Inventory. It would thus appear that 
spoken English alone Is not a sufficient predictor of reading success 
or failure. 

Given the variety of non-llngulstlc factors which may enter Into 
the reading process, the contribution of spoken language skills to the 
success fulness of the process needs more precise identification. We need 
to know at which points these skills may be called Into play, and how 
theV may operate. There are obviously different kinds of options. Consider^ 
for example., the simple situation In which the written page contains the 
word stopped and the student, reads stop . This might be a reflection of: 
(1) a spoken language phonological pattern. with no effect on the grammatical/ 
semantic content (2) a spoken language grammatical/semantic constraint 
related to unmarked tense In habitual contexts (3) a convergence of phono- 
logical and grammatical/semantic factors or (A) the presence of some 
other constraint. The type and effect of spoken language Influence might 
then be quite different. Accordingly, the kind of educational strategy 
appropriate for dealing with this mlscue might be quite different. In 
some cases (e.g. (1) above) no remediation might be called for, while in 
other cases, appropriate remediation strategies would be calleci^for. Criteria 
need to be advanced which will Justify a particular interpretation, so that 
effective educational strategies can be developed. ^ 

One finding which our study reveals is the reader's utilization of a ^ 
number of skills which are related to his general language competence rather 
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th.n the nore auperfici.l tasks of decoding Unguege. Unguietlc processing 
la reading obviously goes considerably beyond surface detail. As our 
discussion in Chapter Five Indicated, comprehension scores parallel 
gr»«atlcal relationships In suggestive »ays. while the scores in gr««atical 
function co-vary vlth neither of these measures. The taplicatlon that 
can be drawn here Is that student's Understanding of a given passage seems 
to depend on their prpcesslng of syntactic relationship* rather than 
.the iroiessing of surface grammatical categories. 

Such a situation could lead to serious processing problems if it 
were foind that the knowledge of'sentence formatWn appropriate to one 
E^ngUsh variety led to interpretations of -reUtionshlps wbicb..di«ered 
m Significant ways from those intended by the author of the teKt. Although 
„e have net engaged in extensive syntactic analysis of San Juan or Uguna 
English here, preliminary investigations by Leap have suggested Important 
conflicts'ln the types of subordination relationships found in English and. 
those in the ancestral languages.. Subordination relationships In Tewa. 
for example, may" be indicated by post-verbal suffixes on the subordinate 
clause, in contrast to the types of embedding relationships fouhd in 
EnglWh. Attested sentences such as the following might then be seen 
as more than a simple linear placement difference in terms of the elements 

of related clauses: 

Thev ask questions h ow It 1^ prepared. 
T»n whoever <" charge "«t<-.h the children 
how thev treat this man 




They ride bikes is what I see thero do 
What the Speaker of San Juan/Iewa or Laguna/Keres English may "know" 
about- the formation of subordinate clauses and the rules and conventions 
used to form these clauses might be quite distinct from the knowledge the 
speaker of standard English brings to the same task. Oltlmately. such 
syntactic processing could affect comprehension. If. Indeed, the relation- 
ship between grammatical relationships and comprehension in the reading 
process is a valid one. The educational implication of such an observation 
seems apparent. Emphasis should be placed on training in the syntactic- 
related aspects of text processing. Reliance on phonics, word-by-word 
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recognition techniques, or other approaches which heighten students* 
awareness of form btk not grammatical relationship will certainly be beside 
the point in such instances. In line with this, we suggest that the cultural 
background content, author- intended Inferencing relationships, and other 
processing tasks which go beyond the linguistic items per se are important 
fetors in reading, as indicated by our observations concerning the 
present skill levels of students. The students' demonstrated ability in 
isolated decoding skills, such as phonics, certainly needs to be comple- 
nented with tasks specifically designed to acquire processing skills more 
related to the structure of the entire' text. - Growing concern over this 
issue is not un^.que to th^ context of this study, but educators in these 
communities should avail themselves of current developments which broaden 
the scope of processing abilities. 

^ In some ways, the spoken language influence on student writing is 
more apparent than in reading, but there are also important areas of 
convergence among all the groups, where the writing -samples diverge from 
standard conventions in similar ways. According to our tabulations, 
Laguna and San Juan students consistently indicated higher percentages 
of influence from spoken language diversity than the control group with 
which they were compared. That is, writing miscues related to oral 
language accounted for a greater proportion of their divergence than the 
control group, which favored the type of divergence classified as 
"spelling and mechanical errors". There is also a core of divergence 
obviotisly related to the writing process as a medium in its own right. 
We thus have categories of divergence shared by all phtee groups, 
examples' unique to the San Juan and Laguna group compared with the control 
group, and categories unique to each of the Pueblo communities. The 
ultimate configuration, then, is somewhat more complex than we might 
suspect on first glance. 

The contribution of our investigation here is again diagnostic 
in nature. Given the types and levels of influence on written language 
divergence, an appropriate first step is accurate identification. An 
arbitrai'y, mechanical error may be approached in a somewhat different 
fashion than one related to the general nature of language modification 
In the writing process. This, in turn, might be approached differently 
from a miscue which reflects the influence of a spoken language. 
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Educational strategy would certainly profit f sort treating these different 
levels of skill "acquisition separately, and probab... .y ordering thm 
within the systematic teaching of writing skills. As with all educational 
skUls, students must be expected to progress step by step In the gradual 
acqulslt.lon of standard writ lrig» skills . Focusing on mechanical problems,, 
spoken language influenc4, Ind generalized writing pjfocess divergenci with- 
out separating and approaching ^ach systematically taay be akin to correcting . 
mathematical errors without bothering to separate or focus on separate 
processes, such as addition, multiplication and so forth. Educational 
strategy can only benefit from an approach which ^agnoses the different 
levels of problems and attacks each one in a systematic and orderly 
fashion. 

Obviously, there are a range of causes and influences on the reading 
and writing skills of students in San Juan and Laguna, Just as there are 
for any child. learning these tasks. The issues in educational programming 
have greater scope than the task-specific purpose and goals might suggest, 
'wore is at staice than the^ simplistically stated goal of "building standard 
English fluency". Linguistic*, social, and cultural factors all have an 
Impact on the .problems being discussed in this chapter^ To provide 
meaningful responses to these issues, the full range. of causes needs to 
be addressed by any language arts program the school, or the community, 
undertakes . 

6-. 4 Appropriate and Inappropriat e "Remedies" 

The English of residents in San Juan and Laguna pueblos has obviously 
indicated a continuum of divergence. At dne end are those who fehow a patterned 
departure from the conventions of standard English, while at t^e'^other end 
we have students whose. English resembles standard English without necessarily 
being governed by all the standard English constraint^. Given the particular 
configuration of patterns which sets apart these groups from other non- 
mainstream groups, the English might be classified under the general rubric, 
American Indian English. This does not mean to imply homogeneity within the 
groups, nor a uniform range of patterns used by a given speaks. But given 
the interplay of language history and current language dynamics, it appears 
that a system has emerged and is maintained which can be distinguished from 
other varieties. This is to be expected given the particulars of language 
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.«l'.ociocuUu«l history, and is no Lore surprising: th.n the »erg.nce-^ana 
:lt*n.nce .ny ither variety o£ Engiish «hich>s ■.oldoa itself around a 
«a«tlcWLar settlenc^t; pattern* and tradition. ' 

the Knglish in these c^niUes doa's not al«ays reUte to the ancestr.l 
Unguase tra ition'of the respective co^unities in »ays «hich aight sl»p 
.^IssLed. .or example, it ^ight he assumed that 'P-Uers ' "rning Kn 
along with another Unguage would use more nonstandard structures o English. 
: r ur ohservation.is that 'greater familiarity vith.the a„ce.tra langua e 
Ly actually correlate with lower usage of socially stig™.ti.ed . rue ur s in 
Zlish. wLtever the cause, for this configuration,' and we speculated a ., 
Jt e istorical and socioJultural reasons for this .itu^Hon, ,the part icu ar 
pit e ning is indeed intriguing, 'in fact, given the proper sociocultural and 
M t rW perspective, hiling^alis. might he seen as a positive reinforcement 
" h eve lopment of a standard English repertoire, .he utility of c.r ain 
l^ard EnglUh conventions in educational tasUs such as re^ding and writing 

floAfi not appear to be in dispute. , , » ^ ^ 

' Of course,. When we speaU of hilingualism here, we are talking about a 

coordinated, integrated s.iUs development program in proper " J"^-' 

. .au^nt, n^a .half-hour allotment to topics of Jndlan 
TlLe ^riLr hLworU. leatherwor.. and possihly s.e , 

certainly .0.. than isolated hits of vocahulary ^^^^ 

K.ot, honM to derive the benefits of the ancestral Unguage 
on 1-n a program which hope. appropriate sociocultural 

tradition^for the language arts program. Vithin the.appropr 
context for comparison, notions of standardness can be compared and con- 

in both languages and cultures. Naturally, this level of i— t 
with language instruction assumes that a.range of.persons ^^^'^J'^::! ^ 
v,ill play an active role in the language .arts curriculum. Ungu.s Ic 
To rces Of parents, grandparents, co^unity officials. Veligioas elde s. and 

persons ..st serve as models for locally appropriate styles of language 
Pluralism. Their usefulness for out of classroom instructional purposes is 
pluralism, in ,„ch'actlvitien within the classroom 

rloar Yet the personnel needed lor sucn . ^ 

clear. let n w community. Those 

could likewise only be drawn from the ranks of ttie „ 

arsons have already mastered the kind cf coordin.^t.d control -r ^ s 
Ld Indian language traditions which^is at issue h,- They a e aU^in he 
bast position to appreciate the subtleties in speaMng strategies which 
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current oppjrcunitles for communication In thl home community and the sur- 
rounding context require of the local membership. 

The Impact of this approach to* language arts Instruction on the 
vernacular English codfes. used -within each of these conmunltles now needs to 
be cbnsldered. It mu^t.be stressed from the outset that the bilingual 
strategy being outlined here is not seeking to eradicate the students' 
fluency In San Juan or In Laguna English. Instead, the proposed program seeks 
to enrich the existing fluency and to expand further the existing language 
competency through the addition of new channels for communication and new 
means for expression. Any number of bilingual-related educational strategies 
may be appropriate for this task In the given context. Ev^n so> the overall 
goal of instruction) regardless of the focus, remains the same:* to assist 
the students la gaining th^ speaking «»kills they need for the whole range of 
coromunicaLlve tasks open to them as Indians aud as Southwestern Americans.. 
Portions of those tasks, at least In the present circumstance, require 
flueucy in each community's vernacular English code. The school cannot 
Ignor this linguistic reality. 

There is xr^re. than ample foundation within the students) linguistic and 
social competence around which the retention of vernacular English fluency 
can be based, the foundation will remain unaffected, even while the studends^l 
Indian language and standard English fluencies are being expanded. 5ach a 
creative use of three linguistic options —ancestral languagCf Indian English 
vernacular, and standard English— is certainly the goal addressed by the 
verbal repertoires of many adult-aged members of both the San Juan and the 
Laguna speech communities. Idealities about the kinds of speaking tasks, and 
the ran^** if speaker proficiency expeciied from members of these two speech 
conmunities arcft being suggested here. If Indian education programs in these 
sites are to provide .educational services which realistically address the 
educational needs facin<* their students, language arts programs must be 
oriented toward the development and maintenance of language fluencies appro- 
priate tr those realities* 

^ to 

The different language repertoires available in the context of the 
community can be utilized as a great resource within a language arts curri- 
culum* Students tihould use their resourcei, as a basis for discussion and 
research on the uynamics of language and culture. The wealth of personal 
resources in the elders and community leaders must not be neglected, and 
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students tnust play an active part In continuing them. StMent Investigation 
of different verbal styles for different community and non-coramunlty rela- 
tions will enhance language awareness at the sameVtoe It maintains community 
traditions of language styles,: Students themselves should record and discuss 
some of the; language traditions in the community and use them as a basis for 
building up a curriculum of indigenous materials. 

There is ample reason to suggest that some of the local traditions can 
be utilized to great advantage in overcoming sope of the background problems 
which might exist in reliance on reading material which is so oriented towards 
middle-class mainstream groups. Recall here our earlier discussion of the 
apparent comprehension problems with one of the reading passages centered 
around the theme of colonizing the moot^. There is no reason why the students 
themselves cannot • contribute to the maintenance of tradition, and even ^ 
become the authors of local reading materials In a way analogous to Wigginton' 
(1972) Foxfire materials. With this sort of student involvement in the 
collection of data and the active preparation of mateirials. the . reading and 
writing process might take on new meaning for many students. At the same 
time, it may serve' to preserve and m^intain many of the traditions which are 
an l^iportant part of the community. This is not a theme in opposition to 
the prescribed goals of the school in terms of education, but one which can 
enhance the development of a fuller range of skills in a relevant community 
context and give students a deeper appreciation of the benefits of language 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 



Invi&ntory of Features i 
^ - San Juan Sample 

I. Grammatical 'Features 
A. Verb Phrase 
X. Tense 

Shifting Tense 

I doft'r think hardly any of the kids speak English at the time 
when we first s tarted going' to school. I believe most of the 
kids speak Tewa at the time. (106:159) 

When you were growing up, what are some of the things you can 
do and can't do? (79:57) 

P erfect Forms 

She has never been away from home until then . (106:159) 

And then that lady was lust watching me, you know, cause I 
haven't gotten of f in a long time. (118:398) 

.cause we have never done that when 'we were ki-ds. (130:149) 
Pleonastic Tense Marking 
Vhy did Donald Duck stole his gun? (11:41) 
Did I told you? (87:70) 

And still yet, at my first year there in Indian school I didn't 
had a boyfriend, til ray second year. (106:182) 

...and |t didn't gave him no peas. (87:61) 

2. Verb Forms 

Irregular Forms 

■ Retjularization; 
So Ihe choosed Richard. (85:1332) 
A ^irl from Mexico babysit ted , (89:224) 
And! then it lighted real big. (116:687) 
He stinked . (119:303) 

Preterit as Partici ple (particularly with had ); 
He down the stairs. (133:192) 

Thejy had went . (133:177) 
He had blew it. (133:192) 
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HrtlcipU its Pretciflt : 

She done the same thln^ to her mom. (77:125) 
All we seen was nothing but adobe homes (105: A) 
Some things you gotta show them you done , « « (105:84) 
Bare Root / 

Then she alio come up one time. (80:173) 

I have never ride In that train. (106:14) 

(Most cases ambiguous because o£ tense and concord changes. 

Different Strong Form : 

— nrr^ — — 

One I deemed . (117:507) 
Last night I about that. (144:571) 

ha ve Auxiliary : Reductlon 

I never been In one. (81:225) 
«I been wanting her to come home. (104:1) 
We seen a lot ta good movies. (88:66) 
"Ing Absence 

They all go around the houses trick or treat^J . (81:150) 

All kinds of dancers that are perfor m (81:184) 
3. Idiomatic Lexical Differences 

I make a garden too. (129:27) 

Sometimes he takes the baby a bath. (144:211) 

Turned the fire off (put It out). (116:92) 
Concord 

1. be 

You like to kill the ants that's around. (122:11) 
The railroad tracks Isn't there anymore. (130:9) 
I think their lives is klnda boring. (80:146) 

2. Third Person Singular Present 
He have eleven kids. (103:11) 
One of them make pottery. (79:5), 
My wife also do that. (127:2) 
Peter don't have any. (107:5) 

3. "Z on third Person Plural 

The two out here likes to play roller sticks. (107:9') 

Three llvesi and one In Santa Clara. (129:117) 

Weil, the children learn£ how to dance from their grandpa. (129 
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Ci ^dverbg * 
:f^'' t. Time Adverbs 

' - up to today - 
I never did drink up to today , (81:230) 
Up to today I haven't drank. (81s231) 
still yet , 

'...but at 111 yet . I'd Jump up from thegrouid and hit hlxn. (80:371T 
...and still vet , at my first year there in Indian School, I didn't 
had a boyfriend, (106:182) 

This was long time ago. when - I believe when we were still kids 

yet . (106:112) 

before 

Have you made any potteries before? (83:30) 
Now they are but before they aren't. (104:409) 
it's not like before. (87:98) 
They useta play before the Shinney.' (87:9) 

in those days 

In those days , if you see an older people, older person. (106:245) 

2. Repetitive Adverbs 

Chet didn't want because already Marie already had a kid. (80:233) 
She's already gone to the other world already. (129:61) 
Either you cut that out or either I marry you off. (80:406) 
She has never stepped in this house ever again. (80:297) • 

3. Adverbial Placement 

Time and Locat'ion/Direction 

We go fishing all the time to Stone Lake. (123:21) 
She's Tuesday at my Aunt Marie's. (144:62) 
...go with them mostly evervtime to the river. (85:134) 
Object Location/Time 

I rode at Disneyland the submarine. (150:60) 

They used to play before the Shinney. (87:9) 

Post'Finite Placement 

I had still some money. (116:69) 

We knew already English* (88:67) 

Intensifying Adverbs 

... big ole goose bumps. (105:604) 

I got a big ole blanket. (105:629) 

. ..but it was a big ole trailer, you know. (116:722) 
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Over 4- PUce/Dlrectlon 

Where did vou tto over to , (^23:66) 

You know who Alvln likes over^there. He likes Lucy. (U3lj90) 

I don't go swtomlng at all over here , (118:606) 

> 

Negation 

1, Multiple Negation 

I didn't take no jacket, (46:68) 

I really don't like none of those things, (76:90) 

I didn't bother her no more , (80:107) 

2, Negative Indefinite -t- Negatlvlzed Verb Phrase 
Nobody doesn't have to see It, (183:391) 
Nobody Isn't gonna bother, (105:104). 

...and nobody else Isn't making me unhappy, (133:232) 

3, Positive Quantifier + Negative 

All the dead people weren't there no more, (117:262) 
We both didn't have ho money, (125:54) 

4, Negative Across Clauses 

...and I don't think nowadays, this kids aren ' t getting that. (76:115) 
I'm not t^onna deny that she's not spoiled. (76:503) 
.5. Other 

It's been a long time since I haven't gone to the State Fair, (77:145) 
(Meaning '1 haven't been there in a long time,') 

6, Ain't 

Rocky ain't in here. (183:511) 

Well, it ain't her fault. (116:674) 
Questions 

1. Question Order 

When they're gonna take you? (78:121) 
Then how vou could hold on to it? (116:965) 
Wh o's he's married to? (116:578) 

2, Uninverted Order in Conjoined Clauses 

If you were the teacher, how would you punish, or you would Just 
let the kids do as they please? (118:65) 

Is she gonna live here or she's gonna go? (144:290) 

Did everyone in your class speak English or they spoke Indian? (104:188) 
Did anybody get hurt or you didn't see ? (119:224) 
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3. Mo Tag 

Cenftr>Hge<^ j» ^^^^ Potlttve 

They're *o tall, Qfi? (91:165) 

They looked real, no? (144:712) 

And aome of them make you cry, jia? (144:832) 

...'«ut those guys looked tired, no? (78:184) 

With HegativeA 

...aome of theA didn't leave, no? (142:227) 

We dbnlt get nothing, no? (106:193) 

He don't come nolmore I gueaa, no? (87:190) 

In Won«Ta g Formations as Related to you know 

But It was cold there, no,, rolling that snow? (115:87) 

The man got on a big tree, no, that was like that, no, ...and 
then all the mens fell except for two, no, ...he looks like 
Grlszly Adams. (123:43) 

'a. How/What 

They used to have that, how they call that? (87:94) 
I don't know how you would call that. (104:66) 
Did you get to Knoxbury Farm? How was that place like? (82:96) 
Comparatives 
• 1; Absence of Comparative in Clause 

I think we respect our, the older peopl e than they do right now. 
(75:65) 

I thought the little one were much^lnteresting. to see dance than 
you know, the big kids. (76:168) 

I work hardjover here than at work, than at my job. (88:17) 
They have — they have too much_freedom now than the time we 
were kids. (187:188) 

2. Pleonastic Comparative Construction 

She didn't have her mind on the worsest part. (80:170) 
It's more better . (100:78) 
They're more meaner . (121:122) 

3. Neutralization of Comparative /Superlative 

What did you get for Christmas that you like more? (115:90) 
Which of the Brady Bunch kids do you like more? (108:19) 
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4» Other 

I »tay here better . (87:241) 
San Juan 1» more hot . <106j290) 

I thought that was the coldest and hard winter that we had, (130:91) 

G, RelatlvlgatloB * \ 
1. Pleonastic Relativlgatlon 

favorite. . »llke , 

What are your favorite meals that vou like to cook? (77:178) ^. 

What are some- of your favorite TV-showa that^ you like to-watdil- . 

(144:14) 

Do you have any favorite girl that you like? (111:5) ' 
Co innate Objects 

...and If there's any kind of dances that they'r e gonna dance. (130:174) 

Do you remember any of your dreams th at vou dream a lot? 

Lot of Indians sell their things wha t they're selling. (102:152) ' 

H. Wominals 

1. Plural Absence 

....one of your sister . (77:27) 
...many group. . (81:9) 

What are some of your favorite program? (114:2) 
Their throat were dry. (104:16) 

2 . Noun Classes 
Expansion of Count Nou ns 

Give this couple an advic e. (80:203) 
...all kinds of advices . (80:40) 
...made any potteries before. (77:158) 
sell a pottery. " (83:123) 

some of the jewelries (176:911) v 

0 Plural with «Z 

...those sheeps . (112:127) 

.^.two watermelons . (141:265) 

...catch any fishes . (77:129) 

Suppletive Forms Regularized (with or without suppletion ) 
...make snowmans. (115:81) 
these two old mans (187:19) 
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...16 or 17 wens.. (87:114) ' 
...grand, grand chlldrena, I have three. (103:114) , 

gach others _ 
They could have separated a little bit. you know, from 

each others . (130:12) « 

...leaning on each_others. (150:18) 

finnnt fttess Ke i i«-f ^ligation m Quantifier . 

there wasn't that tnuch places at that time for us to go to.. (76.90) 

fnft much divorces are going on. (103:44) 

n.t,^^^U "too much kids down there. ..(116:472) 

...too many modern stuff (105:2) 

n.K^« 4. Plural y -"" ^^.tu^Uv phonological derivation) 
...this days. (81:65) 

...this worms, they get into your body. (82:42) 
...going into this nightclubs. (106:44). 
...on this cars. (121:92) 
Associative Plural 

and them ' 
When did Shprrv and thetn go to Gallup. (105>5) 
. 18 y^»^ n.ddv and them playing Sunday? (91:193) 

Alfred's and them's band . (85 : 726 ) 

My ^T^^i^ i^^i pH's and them's little girl. (141:6) 

and those guys 

Do you see H yron and th ose guys? (141:326) 
fieor p j e and those guys . (141:432) 
Rorond Person Plural 

Did vou «uvs get to throw the ball to them? (115:38) 
You guys didn't had no running water. (85:628) 
in baok of 20U JSU2S. I thinU it's In back o£ MS 
front of you guys . (118:253) 

Do iouse watch any good movies on TV? (141:141) 

r. Article Absence 

...there was^State Fair. (112:121) 

They won^championship. (80:23) 

...in^lot of ways. (104:201) 

We usid to have^lot of fun. (103:12) 

(Partial explanation in phonological rules.) 
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* a, Artie It Pg«i>nc» if 1th Propar Ww ei or Idloas ' 

...go to tho Kennedy (a, Junior high school ). (85:1065) 

>,»play the hardball . (123:95) 

...for kidB not to play with thejyre. (106:112) - 

..An the kindergarten .- (118:377) 

» 

I. Pronouns -* ' 

1. Pronominal Apposition . . 

^ Me and that Terry Choma . jje got there before thetli and then, ine 
and Maria , we went back and that Joe... (85:287) 

2. Within Relative Clause Jf 
... those things that they go around. (112:44) 

...a|\d there was lady that we, can't see her. (119:1) 

3. R elative Pronouns 

. — , ^ ^ . 

What 

' A lot of Indians sell their things what they're selling. (102:154) 

The first part what I said. (102:259) 
' Relative Pronoun Absence 

The, time I was a child, mostlyjwe did was work And work. (106:190) 

4. Personal Dative 

I'm gonna buy, me a motorcycle and ;ninlblke though. (121:20) 
She had her a baby. (117:92) 

I bought me some earrings, I bought rae a ring. (119:273) 
We bought us a trailer. (119:544) 

5. Accusative Case Pronouns 

Just me and Mom went io the laundry. (113:115) 

Us. three were at my house. (142:44) 

Who's her? (119:552) 

J. Determiners 

1. Introductory that ^ -i 

A girl from Mexico somewhere babysit ted, then she taught them 
Spanish and one time we went to this Spanish restaurant and 
that waitress was talking to us Spanish. (89:224) 

She was walking to her house and a car was coming after her, that 
John Travolta was driving it and another girl. (77:116) 
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2. It / a n neutfligat^on 

We got Into a /iccldent. (19:106) 
, A easier way of life. (105:84) 
/ T..a eagle. (133:157); , 

3. them/those * « 

I like to 8.ee all them girls on the beach.- (105:50) 

Prepositions 

1. in/gn/si 

" in the other side of Santa FjB.. the ambulance began to go real slpw. 
180:707).. - 
Larry was reading it on the paper. (80:931) 
. , They's about how many of them in a team. (106:18) 
The girl was in the beach. (132:94) 

In the niglit we used to play hide and go seek. (118:287) 
...then at the last part.' (77:107) 

...at the last part, all the kids got killed. (133:139) 
My lessons are at Monday night. (105:109) 

2. to Absence 

Do you like to go^other pueblos and see the dances?^ (88:157) 

We're gonna add our house. (118:418) 

What movies did'you get to go^wlth Eddie? (117:982) 

What other States have you beerT.. (149:6^) 

3. Other 

Did she make it for cheerleadlng? (117:998) 

...their appreciation of what the teachers had done.- (p5:157; 

I got a Mr. Goodbar bj; Rita. (105:74) 

NO, Just leave it for it could *urn. (116:749) 

Wetting the dirt for it won't go onto the house. (116:750) 

11. Phonologica l Features 
A. Consonant Clusters 

1, S Yllable-Fi "«i Simplification 

[tes) 'test' 

[fa^nl 'find' 

[mis] 'missed' 



2, Bf feet on 8ufflxUl Forroatlons 

[mit^BlB] Wks* (81:151) 
[prisis]' 'priest's' (118:^75) , 
l^sls}' '«8k8' (144:62) 





B. Devolclos 






1. Syllable. 


•Final VC 


• 


1 [hsfct] 


'had' 




tyart] 


•yard' 




thief] 


'have' 




ilifl 


' leave 




2. Syllable 


-Final VCC 




Ikltsl 


'kids' 



(85:628) 
(103:100) 
(104:150) 
(144:441) 



[k3lt] 'called' (116:591) 

[kUtl 'killed' (144:122) 

3. VCV Devolclng 

[isi] •easy' (83:148) 

[sopiw] 'sober' (85:221) 

(ark^u] 'argue' (85:188) 

Glottal 

1. Svllable-Flnal 
[hse?] 'had' 
tyar? ] 'yard' 
[gU? ] 'good' 
[bll? ] 'build' 

2. Epenthetic Glottal 

"lg»J*a] 'gonna' ' (85:430) 
t^c^abaut] 'then about' (104:85) 

td£ 7 I] 'then he' (144:530) 
Nasals 

1. Epenthetic g/k 

IswiDg] 'swing' (78:4) 

[slggXi)] 'singijJg' 

(sljkin] 'singing' (78:80) 

2. Non-Reduction of nt to n 

Ihant^lQ] 'hunting' (82:128) 

Iplitnt^Itl 'planted' (141:128) 

[stntcnsls] 'sentences' (82:223) 
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. 3, Deletion of Svllable«Final Hasaljt^mpensato rv flasallgation.^ 
(•ptl • 'spent* (76:28) 
[iljgtl •singing' (83:158)- 
[xOi^] *mind' (103:29) 

A, Devoiced Nasal 

[ahN] // 'on' f 
[d^]// .'them' 
E. Palatal'izat ion/Labialization 

U Depalatallzatlon in Unstressed'Syllabies rtnclu ^ 
[Indln] 'Indian' (83:157) 

Isembalttns] 'ambulance' (83:167) 
[ekspfrcns] 'experience' (76:370) 
[mllffn] 'million' , (100:64) 

(Yune^] 'Junior'* (121:28) 

2, Dfelabiallzatlon in Unstressed Syllables . 
. liklls] 'equals' (78:41) 

Iba"''l''"»3S>l] 'bilingual' (102:159) 

3. Neutralization (Spanish~influenced ) 
[^Url 'you're' ' (80:401) 
Ijes] . 'yes' (103:30) 

4» hw Medial Retention 

Unihwer] 'anywhere' (118:98) 
> Itvrihwer] 'everywhere' 



1, Syllable-Initial Predominance of Stop 
[dls] and 

[dJCt] 'this and that' (102:250) 

[tl^kl 'think' 
2» Occasional Final f or a. 



Iwlf] 
[birsde] 
Ibof] 
r and 1 



'with' 

'birthday' 

'both' 



(85:831) 
(88:150) 
(125:54) 



1. 1 ^n Syllable-Final Position (particularly after high back vowels 



[skuh] 
[ sku : ] 



'school' 
'school' 



(82:205) 
(90:2) 
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* riwa^ll Wle' ' <l03tl6) 

lohl* 'old' (104:22) 

Z, Initial Cr CluB t ets 

Ip^Qglms] ' ' ^piogriwis' (100:63) 
[p^ableme] 'probleias' (100:11) ^ 
[b#a(ra5] Ibrothers* (101:26) ' 

3, g» before 1 (or tl) 

[toll]' ^totally* (114:119; 

.'(IIU • little' 

4. ulr Sequence 

[yuwril 'Jewelry* (105^139) 

[Jfuwri] 'Jewelry' (106:39) 

Syllable Deletion 

1. TTtM^^-rfiSfled Initi al Syllable 
[tnerytneij 'emevgency' (141:120) 
[tislpet] 'participate' 

2, Unstressed _ 

[grtkril 'Gregory' - (133:14^ 

[r^gla*] 'regular' 
Vowels 

1. Neujyalizdtion of i/l 
[lit] 'live' 
[dis] 'this' 

2. N eutralization of c/ae^( particularly bef ore 1) 
[k^li] 'Kelly' (116:396) 

ry«ll0] 'yelling' (116:655) 

[b«.lt] 'belt' (118:70) 

3. Stressed J9 /a 

(wans] 'once' (131:108) 

[ran] 'run* 

4. Hon-diph thongized o 

[nol 'no' (particularly Tag) 

[botl 'boat' 
Suprase Rental 8 ^ 
Stress v>.d Tone 
Intonation 

Syllable-Titned Rhythm 4^5 



Lacuna Sample 
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I. Grammatical Features 
A. Verb Phrase 

1. Tense . * ' - 
Shifting Tenye 

-We vere riding the rocket plane and I keep tryin' to spin. (13 
They caught you right away and take you to court. (34:13) 
I pulled ove^ as far as I can to the median. (51:616) 
Perfect Forms 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

In those days, long time ago, we have to make our own 
playthings. (34:6) 

2. Verb Forms 
Irregular Forms 

Regularlzatlon 
Somebody drlved me up there. (10:496) 
He throwed it almost way out on the beach, (52:796) 
Guess how much me and my brother's TVs costed. (11:791) 
They have growed their hair long. (34:25) 

4 

Preterit as Participle 
Have you saw any movies? (10:318) 
Have you went to go see that? (10:1204) 
Have you did anything, Mr. Stout? (10:221) 
Itost of the things were froze. (34:10) 

Participle as Preterit 
I done a lot of outdoor things. (49:133) 
That's what I done with Regina. (51:327) 

Bare Root 

As I grew older, I hear different people talking. (58:233) 
(may be tense shifting instead) 

Different Strong Form 
That ladv brung a rug. (53:23) 
She brang some clothes for me. (68:389) 
have Auxiliary Reduction 
I seen her work. (34:20) 
I seen this somewhere. (50:171) 
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I b««n ehtat«d. (58 {193) 

But they been losln' most of their games too. (72:400) 
»lng ebeence 

In the fell, everybody goes deer hun t ■* (19:A47) 
There wae like a little stream go through. (53:23) 

3. Idiomatic Lexical Differences 

I contested that night (competed in a cjjntest) (53:34) 
He icings them (frosts/ices cakes) (53:198) 
We coulda won them, too. (72:382) (-beaten) 

Concord 

Iv be 

There was these two mans. (11:22) 

How many teams jLs there theu? (19:113) 

Maybe you was in Albuquerque, (34:11) 

What *£ ray parents gonna think? (48:294) 
2. Third Person Singular Present 

As long as the teacher have respect (23:16) ' ^ 

If your top don't spin. .. (34:4) ' 

But he don't know. (41:292) 
Adverbs 

1. Time Ad verb a 
still yet 

Then s till yet we haven't had too much rain. (51:92) 

But still yet the children will have a chance to go to the 
pools. (51:123) 

before 
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Just recently I lost my directions but before I never did. (59:1060) 
. (in) V. those days 

In those days , long time ago, we have to make our own playthings, 
(34:6) 

Cause those days , we didn't even have the paved roads yet. (34:9) 
positive anymore 

Yeah anymore you have to tell them constantly, (59:109) 
ever /never 

We never did know how to speak English. (34;23) 
("didn't know English when started school) 

Can you remember the last time you were ever together with them? 
(36:370) («not excluding the possibility they'll be together again) 
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2, Reytltlv Advrbi 

Mow kids My in bed till about nine o'clock now, (34j6) 

3, Advrbiel PUcewcnt 

Time and Location/Direction 

She ■fcevftd all dav here. (49:1054) 

So along came one day a prince. (53j7) 

4. Intensifying Adverba 

Remember those big, big ole buildings where they make sugar? '(10s325) 
It's a big oie white mountain (61:38) 
Tired of the thing right quick. (49:37) 

5. Other 

Every year we plan to do that but we haven't even gotten around 

to it anymore. (35:10) . v 

Do you remember if everybody spoke English? No, it took us a 

long time to even learn. (49:17) 

We had to close the school down because on count of tha heat. (34:10) 
They Just Stop you for nothing withou t any reason. (35:16) 

D. Negation 

1. Multiple Negation 

I didn't do nothing fun. (10:159) 

ilv brother- don't like nobody so -I canjt go Jto nobody. (Ili4a5i. 

We never used to have no policemen around. (34:12) 
There's not hardly no rides like that, (53:353) 

2. Negative Indefinite + Negatlvl zed Verb Phrase 

The phone would ring and nobody won't be on there. (11:1327) 
Pretty soon nobody wasn't painting no more. 

E. Creations 
1. No tag 

' Generalized no with Positive 



(34:15) 
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That's a elghtpolnter, no? (10:469) 
Karen knows, no? (11:515) 

Course, they were used for feiiings, that's why, no? 
With Negative / 
Then he doesn't even get /that other ones, no? 
In NoU'Tag Formations as Relat ed to yo" ^"Q« 
They wanted to be named after their mother, no, cause their 
mother died, no? (13:403) 

God, the police stopped me the other day, no? (53:18) 

i 



(69j280) 



U Plaonaitic C ^^nip^rative Conttruetlont 
1 think thlngi get wrier. (34t24) 
They're wpre ecerier. (53tl7) 
One of o»»r ffoodeet players w Derryl. 
'^re the pricee more lover then In Grants? (19t304) 

2, wautrallgatjon of compa ^«*-<'^|^e"Perlative 
^ve* gets-the««uuf_.thfi.eJLU 

3, Other ' - 

He eeemed Hjore prejudiced than trying to be fair. (72:139) 

itelativigation 

I, Pleonastic Relattvigation 

favorite ... like ^ 
' I guess baseball's about the n,^at favorite sport that they really 
like to play. (35:2) 

Nominals 

1. Plural Absence 

the round^are over (10:103) 
Melvin and those guy_(41:254) 

.'reroemher those^.trlcycle W , 

I played horseahoe^ (58;37) 

2. Koun Classes 

Expansion »f Count Nouns ^ 
a whole bunch of ipolices (10:335) 
make good potteries (34:21) 

usually I bake them whole bunch of breads (49:13) 
they have their hairs all shaved (53:16) 

I tried to get barks off the trees so I could build a fire. (59:830) 
Plural with -Z 

Those r^'indeera Just laughed at him. (54:917) 
They saw some fishes . (68:742) 

c»p p1.^^v. Forms Regufe ^^^ed (with or without suppletion) 
and these mans were fighting (10(1) :266) 
They let their childrens talk back to them. (58:1616) 
each qthers 

They usually shoot each others , (34:1) 
We don't know each others that well. (49:325) 
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3« Count/mttf yn^g*ii«*ti on tn Quantiff t 

Thty loit gulf < bit of X«bi th4t ytar/ (34j12) 
4. thtt -f Plurf 1 ^Qun (•ctually p honological derivation] 

thU luyi (I0t285) 

th«r« ««• thii ptopU (53:16) 

thara'i thla r 5pl« (53j16) 

w 

thli p»it two years (58:445) 
5* Aaaoclatlva Plural 
and thtm 

My mom and tham were having a party. (10:1043) 

My brother, and them are inovlng. (13:547) 

When we got to Jim Buck 'a and them' a house. (68:180) 

6. Second Person Plural 

Have yous went to go see that? (10:945) 

7. Article Absence 

There was bunch of papers (11:364) 

There's lot of traffic now (34:10) ^ 

I nice Dolphins but the boys don't like Dolphins. 

(footbaUr (36:250) 

Kids '11 get ln_clrcle (60:42) 

Pronouns 

1, Left dislocation 

This lady, she honked the horn. (10:985) 

My y^randma. she bought me a ...(11:752) 

That man, he was working on that building. (54:6) 

2. lyelative Pronouns 
What 

There's a lady what died. (10:846) 

A basket what was full of clothes. (68:45) 

giving me typing paper what she don't need (68:451) 

Relative Pronoun Absence 

That would be about the only place I can think of was hard 

getting out. (51:4) 

There was only one guy was drunk. (68:3) 

There's hardly anybody owns horses. (34:15) 
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...go Vuy gg. iomt Zlti. (68t9) 
I nadtt ne a ihawl. (59:408) 
4. Agcy^mtfv Ca»tt Pronouna 

Hoy and I v*r« «lw*yi real cloie. (49:620) 
Him and his friend waa gonna seared them. (33:24) 
|te and my little godsiiter rode. . .(69:80) 
and him got up in a tree. (68:180) . 
J. Determinere 

1. Introductqi^y that 

yfy sieter was taking a picture of us and then that wave came. , .(13:709) 

That man, he was working on that building,. .(beginning of story) 
(?4T6) 

There was a old lady that that priest said "get faith" (68:13) 
He got in that boat (first mention) (52:195) 

2. a /an Neutr alization 

a alibi (53: 

a old mission (53:16) 

a old lady (68:13) 

3. them/those 

most of them people are dead (60:1531) 

...go down to the baseball field and watch them games. .. (68:1) 
K. Prepositions 

1. in/on/at 

...ind in the night 1 went up... (13:97) 
He was on a wheelchair.. (34:21) 

...how to respond, like, in certain points. (49:1034) 

. . . .kids who liad the practice of learning to read and are in 
practice of reading books. . .(50:337) • 

2. Other 

I was getting change out of a dollar. (13:267) 

They were surprised of the rules that we had. (19:103) 

That's their earning of money. (34:14) 

It was just destroying of the beauty. (49:15) 

It never resulted into anything real serious. (49:19) 

He took her grandma out the cupboard. (52:570) 

...if a person can make something out from their hands. (58:1439) 
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L. CUtt»t Cowblntrt 



or •tthtg 

... getting the wood or either getting the horses. (50:117) 

2. 1£* • ' 
(omitted) 

...end see everything ws In order. (I9s93) 
...try to see _ they can get ewey. (19:756) 
(added) 

...unless If It's something very very Interesting. (49:182) 
' ...not unless I went with them. (5ll51) 

I don't know whether If they will give it to her, (51:266) 
1 don't remember whether If I ever had a boyfriend. (51:285) 

3. Other 

He lifted np that rope for that girl could crawl under. (10:117) 
...so they can understand what you want for them to do. (34:24) 
They just go right by him, like as If he wasn't around. (35:22)^ 

II. Phonological Features 
A. Consonant Clusters 

1. Svllable-Flnal Simplification (generally restricted) 



Irlsptk] 'respect 

[ekscp] 'except' 

[f^s] 'first' 

Igra^n] 'ground' 



(58:1653) 
(34:14) 
(35:18) 
(34:10) 



2. 



Effect on suffixial Formations 
(testlzl 'tastes' 



(10:1354) 



B. De voicing 



1. ^Y^^a^^^-^^"^^ 

Cnus] 'news'. 

th^f] 'have' 

[Wlic] 'wig' 

[dlsls] 'disease' 



(36:281) 
(36:306) 
(41:741) 
(51:198) 



2. Syllable- final VCC 

{kolt] 'called' 



(49:7) 



3. VCV DC VP icing 

(dlsl^enz] 'decisions' 



(36:317) 
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4. Othftg 
Glottal 

1. SYliable«rinal 

t1>«<» 1 
tski? 1 

2. Epenthetic Glottal 

3. Other 



* tells you* 
* reservation* 



'guard* 
'bad* 

'hunt* 



(11:343) 
(SAtUO) 



Iw8»l? 1 
Ida^? 1 
(la'^nes ] 
[fli^?wV?l 



*world* 
*died* 
'loudness* 
'fleetwood' 



'the answer' (11:343) 



'hidden' 



(49:548) 



(ht??il 
Wasals 

1. Predominance of Syllable>.Final n in Unstressed .Syllables 



Ira^dln] 
(spikin] 
[hllln] 
[kwllt^^ln] 
[pent^In] 



'riding' 
'speaking' 
'hitting' 
'quilting* 
'painting* 



(35:1) 
(34:23) 
(52:260) 
(59:246) 
(60:396) 



2. p, ^ n Other Than in Suffix -ins 



'along* 



* songs * 



3. 



[Alan] 
[sanzj 

ll»n] *long* 
[©man] * among '- 

[brln] 'bring' 
Non-Reduction of nt to n 



[hAnt"l|) 1 
[ma\t*^Inz] 



'hunting' 
'mountains ' 
'chanting' 



(35:55) 

(51:26) 

(51:49) 

(51:351) 

(60:17) 

(19:445) 
(19:483) 
(49:12) 



[gaent In] 

Deletion of Syllable-Final Nasal (Compensa tory Nasalization) 



[t^^l 

lara"] 
ClXvT] 



'time' 
'won' 
'man' 
'around' 
' fence ' 

'living* 



(10:165R) 

(34:418) 

(52:332) 

(68:326) 

(68:409) 

(34:3) 
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G. 



H. 



y'aUttltMtlon/Ublallgatton 

1. DepaUtallgatlon in Unstreased Syllablei (Including loss of ^ sylUble 



[IndInC 
[rcgolo^ ] 
[paetlk^ld^ ] 
2. Other 
[mualk] 



"Indian* 
* regular* 
* particular' 

'music' 



(10:1380) 
(Uj165) 
(19:412) 

(48:115) 



[distrlbu&n] 'distribution' (34:180) 



1, Syllable«Inltial or Final stop (not predominant ) 



tdoj • 'thought' (lOaOlO) 

(de3 'the' (11:343) 

[tltjk] 'think' (51:88) 

tAd^^] 'other' (51:15) 

(samTIn) 'something'^ (49:642) 

[bodl . 'both' " (49:622) , 
r and \ 

1, 1 in Syllable»Final Position (particularly after hig)a back vowels) 



[sku:} 'school' 

I2lr6n] 'children' 

[oxii] 'already' 

2. Initial Cr Clusters 

[ p^ogr^mz ] ' programs * 

3» ■ a before I (or tl ) 

[11:11 'little* 

Vowels 

1. Neutralization of l/l 
Ilivin] 'living' 
[^Tis] 'this' 
[ski?] 'skid' 

2. Neutralization of t/ae. 

[kCndi] 'candy' 

[ts&lz] 'tells' 

[dens In] 'dancing' 

[rc.n)l] 'ranch' 

3. Stressed o /a 

[aman] 'among' 
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(13:450) 

<34:92) 

(51:166) 

(61:77) 
(49:542) 



(34:3) 
(11:22) , 
(10:1525) 

(10:619) 
(11:343) 
(48:119) 
(49:328) 

(51:351) 
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■ft. 



[samtlnl Uomftchlng' 
4, non'"dlphthonglged o 
Inol 'no' 

stress and tone 
intonation 
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' Appendix B 

* » 

Interview puestionnatres 
# Child Interview 

I • 

(I 

note: The Importent thing about t^e interview is to get a lot of speech 
from the. child. Follow up any toi^lc that the child seems int^es ted in 
talking about, ^ 

« • 

I. Current Activities ' - 

1, What sorts of games do the kids play around here? How do you play? 
How do you, decide who's IT? (Examples: kickball « stick tag , marbles .) 

2, Do you like to watch TV? What are some of your favorite programs? 
Can you tell me what happened the last time you saw one of them? (Examples; 
Gilligan's Island, /Brady Bunch.)* 

How about other TV shows that, you "watch? Tell me about them, 

3, What do you do on special days, like Christmas or Feast Days?* 
What kinds of special things did you do on the last Feast Day? 

How about Christtaas? How do you prepare for Christmas? What 
do you do on Christmas Day?. 

, How about Halloween? What do you do then? Did anything really 
scary ever happen to you on Halloween?. Tell me. about it, 

4, ' Do you go on a lot of trips? What's your favorite place you've 
been to? What did you do there? 

" Did you go on the trip to Disneyland? What did you do there? 
Do you go to Albuquerque much? What do you do there? 

5, Do you have a pet at your house? 

6, Have you seen any good mpvies lately? Tell me ..about it. 

Can you tell me about any other movies you've seen? (Examples: 
Jaws, Night .of the Hawk, Kin,'^ Kong,) 

II, Everyday Living 

1, Did you ever go fishing or hunting? Where do you go fishing? 
Tell me about a fishing trip that was a lot of fun. 

How about hunting? What kind of animals do you hunt for? Have 
you ever heard any stories about dangerous things that happened on a hunting 
trip? Tell me about it, 

2> Did you ever go to the State Fair? What do you do there? 

Did you ever get lost? What happened? 
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S» lUvtt you •ver' seen mn acoldent, l^.ke with a c#r, or aoihebody 
awlmnlng? What happened? " 

• " 4, What do you do on days when you*re not In school, like during 
the summer. 

Do you have a special friend you like to play with? What are , ^ 
they like? What da you do together? 

III, Tradition ' ' , P ' ^ 

1. Do you know any good story-tellers? What kind* of stories do 
they tell? Can you, tell" me on**" ^ 

Any others you liked? • . 

What do you think makes a good story-teller?- 

2. Have you ever made pottery or seen anybody make p6ttery? How do 
you do It? 

. How about jewelry? How do you make It? ^ 

Do you know How to do any cooking? What » to you make? How do 
you make It? (Examples: hamburgers, tortillas, tacos.) 

3. Do you know how to do different dances like the Buffalo Dance 
or Deer Dance? How do you do them?- When do you do them? Do you know • 
anybody .who. gpt a trophy fo» Mane Ing? ^ 

4. Do your |tandparents 'ever tell you stories? Can you tell me one? 

IV. School ^ ' 

1. Do you remember your first day at school? What happened? 

2. Did anybody every play a trick on the teacher? What happened? 
What happens when you have a substitute teacher? 

Did you every do anything to the teacher on April Fool's Day? 
What did you do? 

3. Do you have any idea what you want to be when you. grow up? Why | 
do you think you'd like that? • ' . 

4» Do you talk differently to your parents than you do. to your- friends 
or brothers or sisters? How about a teacher? What do you think is the 
difference? Do you think the people on TV talk the same way you do? Do 
you know anybody who tried to change the way they talked? 



Teenage Interview 

Note: The important thing about the interview is to get a lot of speech from 
the teenager. Follow up any topic that the teenager seems interested in 
talking about. 
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4:7 



I. Currtnt ActlvltUt 

1. What klnd« of games do the young kids play around here? Do ^ 
you remember how to play them? (Examples j klckball, stick ta?, marbles, J 
Hov did you decide who was XT? 

2. Do you like to watch TV? What are some of your favorite programs? 
Can you tell me what happened the last time you saw. the show? 

How about another program? What happened? 

3. What kind of music do you like? Why? Do you have a favorite 
singer or group? Why do you like them? , 

4. Do you go to the movies a lot? What have you seen lately? What 
is it about? 

How about another movie you 'ye seen lately? 

What's the best movie you ever sawT What's it about? 

5 Do you play -any sports? How about the teams in high school,- 
do you* follow them? Can you tell about a real exciting game you played 
in or saw? 

II. Everyday Living 

1. Did you ever go fishing or hunting? Where at? How do you do :t? 
Have you ever heard of any dangerous hunting stories? 

2. Have you ever been in a bad accident? Have you ever seen one? 
. What happened? - . » ^ 

3. What do you think about teenage drivers? Are they really careless? 
If you could have any car you wanted, what would it^>e like? 

. 4. 'what types of things do 'you do during the summer? 

Do you ever go up to Albuqueftiue? What do you do there? 
Have you ever taken any trips somewheie else? Where did you go? 
What did you do? 

5. Do you think you would not ever want to live in a city away from, 
where you live now? Why /Why not? 

6. Do you know of kids ^ho move away after they finish school here? 
Do some of them move back? Why /Why not? 

7. Sometimes people say that teenagers don't respect their parents 
like they used to. Do you think that's true? Why /Why not? 

8 Have you ever seen these programs that slibw what teenagers were 
like in the 50's, like "Happy £)ays"? ' How arc they different from teenagers 
today? What do you think of someone like the Fonz? Why? 

III. Tradition 

1. Do you know anybody that's a good story-teller? Can you remember 
some of the stories? What happened? 

What do you think makes a good story-teller? 
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• • . . . \ I . ■ 

2. What ktndi of thing, do you do during thi Peait Days? Can you 
danoa all th« daneat? ' . \ . 

3. Koirdoeayou-fa^^nycalabrataChria^gaa^^ . 
apaelal praai.nt you got whan you wara a kid? What ^ was it Uka? 

• 4'. What did you usad to do at Hailowean? "f^J^ . 
•carad? Can you ramaobar your favorita coatuma? What was it lika? 

5 Do you go to the State Pair.? What kind. Ipf things do you/do 
there? Do^you e5er remember getting lo.t. or anybody you know getting ^ 
lo.t? What happened? 

6, #00 you know how to make pottery? How? 

Ho^ about Jewelry? How? 
•'7. Do ycili thitiicKthii area ha." changed much since you were a kid? 
Why/Why not? 

8,. What are you going to. do when you're don* with school? Why? 

IV. School V 

X. Do you remember your first day at school? What was it like? Were 
you scared? Why/Why not? 

2. Did anybody ever play a trick on the teacher? What happened? 
How about on April Fool's day? Anything special happen? 

3. Would you want to be a substitute teacher in your class? Why/ 

Why not? . ' o 

4. What do you think makes a good teacher? How about a bad one? 

5*. Vhi c do you think is the best thing about going to school? 

What's the^ worst thxng about school? 
6 Do you think you talk different in school than ^^^^^J^f ^. f 
How abiut the way you talk to your friends compared to school talk? Do 
^ou know an^Ldy^who tried to Change the way they talk? What happened? 

7. If you were a. parent, what important things would you remember 
to do with your kids? 

What wouldn't you do with your kids? 

Adult 'interview 

Note: The important thing about the interview U to get a lot of speech 
tron, the adult. Follow up any topic that the a.^ It seems Interested in 
talking about. 
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1. Cutrent ActlvitU* 

1 What iorts of games do the kids around here play? Do you know 
how to'pxlSf^hmr HOW Sbout spme of the games that you. played when you 
were a youngster? „ Tell me about them. 

Are there other things that kids do today that were different 
when you were young? Tell me about them. 

2. How do you spend- a typical day? ^^at are some of the thin^^^^^^ 
you have to do each day? Do you work here at the Pueblo, or do you have 
to go somawhere else to work? 

' Do you do anything special on weekends? Tell me about it. 

3. Does your family like to watch rv? What are some of your 
favorite TV programs? Can you tell me about a recent one you enjoyed? 
What happened? 

Can you tell me about another show you enjoyed? 
Do you think television is good f^r children? Why/Why not? 

4 Over at Taos, people have their own radio show on KKIT, which 
8iv38 ihenlws and oth^r^hingS that are happening in the language of 
the Pueblo. Have you ever heard that program? What did you think about 

yoi think it would be a good thing to have a radio . program like 
that here? Why? 

5 Do you have a lot of relatives around here? Anywhere else? 
you ev;r ?et^veryone together for family reunions or other types of 
ge^ togethers? Wheir^es that happen? What do you do? 

Has there been one of these gatherings that stands out in your 
tnind? What happened? 

6. Would you ever want to live in a city away from New Mexico? 
Why/Why rot? 

II. Ev er yday Living 

1 Do vou have a garden? What are some of the things that you grow 
in yoi; garden? Ts tLl what most people grow? How much time do you spend 
vorklng on your garden^ 

2 Rack East some people try to plant their gardens "according to 
the signs" Do yoi tZ, of anybody here that does that? Do you know how 
tTat^rksj Are^here any other special beliefs you follow when you re 
planting? 

3 can you remember a real bad winter here? What happened? Have 
you ev;r been^tuck in the snow out on the reservation or anywhere else? 
can you tell me about it? How about droughts? 

A. Do you think this area has changed much in the past few years? 
How has it changed? 

5. Does anyone In your fan,lly work with clay, do they make pottery? 
Where do they get their designs? 

6. DO you or anybody In your family do a lot of hunting or fishing? 
What kind? Has anything scSry ever happened on a hunting trip? What 
happened? 

^4V 



Itl^ Etrnwiberlng * 

1, Do you remember your first d«y at fchool? What was It like? Did 
•vetyona in your class speak English, or did some People have to learn 
fingliah when they got tb school? How did they Uarn BngUah? 

2. Can^you remember orour fir.t S^'^l^'^i^jf/^y^'^;"^^. 211 Sev 
meet them? Did your family give you any trouble because of it, did they 

watch you "like a hawk"? 

Do you tlfirik children have too much freedom these days? In what 
ways? ' ^ >^ 

• 3. What are tsome Important things you think people should ^^^^n**^ 
when raising their kids? Are there some Important things to remember not 
to do? Like what? 

4. How Important were the older pepple, the elders, to your growing 
up? In some places, the younger generations don't show respect to the 
. elders. Do you thiiJc this is happening here? What can you do about- it? 
^5. Did you ever git lost when you were a child? What happened? 
Where were you? Who found you? 

6. Have you ever been back "East? Where did you go and what did 
you think about it? Have you ever visited any country outside tiw United 
States? ' Would you like to? Why/Why not? 

7. Is there any one event which you think really affected everyone 
here at the Pueblo? What happened and why did it affect everyone? 

IV. Tradition 

1. IS there somebody here at the Pueblo who is a very good stonr- 
teller? What kinds of stories do they tell? What makes a good stor^- 
telief: ^e tb.y born with the gift, or do they learn it from listening 
to other people. 

2. What special things do you do for Feast days? °° ^^"/"^"^^iU^, 
a lot of people? Do you dance, or does anyone in your family dance? What 
about at other Pueblos? 

Do you go to Feast days during the sunoner in other places? 
Which is your favorite Feast day. Why? 

3. What was the biggest Feast day that you can remember? Was it 
a long time ago? 

Are Feast days different now? How? 
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. ; Wimcuity L*V«1 5» Mtry Jo •! Puppy 

Evtry timt toy Jo a Jog, any dog - Mg ot UttU. 
black, wbita, old or young - aha wlahad it balongad to bar. 

• ^ "I vould ratbai bava a dog tban any tbing on aar tb," aha 
..Id .t liaat tvicc a weak, uaually at tba dinner table. Sbe 
"ghed. "I'd be tbe bappieat par.on in tbla ^own^" I ^•^p' ^ 
puppy." Sbe often read tbe ada frofli tbe newepaper under Pets 
for Sale" out loud to ber parent a. 

"Puppiea muat be trainW. It takes a lot of time/' aaid ber 
fatber. • 

"I'd love to train a puppy I" aaid Mary Jo. "IM do it all 
myself 1" 

"Puppies cry at nigbt wben you first bring them home." aaid 
her fatber. "Nobody gets any sleep." 

. "They cry because they're lonesome." I'll be tbe one to get 
up in tbe night and talk to my puppy.' said Mary Jo. 

"They must be fed every day. They must; Jja^e fresh water. They 
should be brushed. They must be given baths." said her father. 

"I'd do it!" said Mary Jo. "I want to feed and brush and wash 
a dog." 

"A- good dog owner must take the full responsibility for her pet." 
said her father. 

as a puppy. 

"I would be responsible," said Mary Jo. 

M«rv Jo read dog books by the dozen. She drew pictures of dogs. 
She w^o7e l:::ioA7s and dog poems. One morning she put a two-page 
theme by her father's plate, "Why. I Want a Pog. 

It looked as if fate were on Mary Jo's side when a new pet 
store opened downtown* 

She showed the big opening day ad in the n-.spaper to her 
parents. She read: "Special for This Opening. Small, lovable 
puppies. Only $19 while they last! 

"I would like a badger," said Mary Jo's brother. "Do they have 
any badgers?" Jeff had fust been looking at a picture of badger 
family in a new book from the library. 
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*'C«i*t vt go dcmn to tho n«H ptt itortT And tte« PupplooT" 
Kt«x Jo b08l«d« 

"All rtght, Mary Jo. J btUtvo you'ro old onough to take c«po 
ol * puppy, " said htr fathar. " 

"Oh," ahoutad Mary Jo. "Gat your coata, avarybodyl Ut*» go!" 

"Thay ara cuta." nUd Mary Jo' a jaotbar whan thay atood gazing . 
down at a little pen full of pupplea in the new pet atore. 

"Cutel" aald Mary Jo. "They're the 8w«e teat creaturea ever 
bom In thia wovldl" 

Her father laughed. "Which one do you want?"., 

Mary Jo knew right away. One little furry baby had wobbied 
over to lick her fingere the minute ahe knelt b. jide the pen. 

"This one," ahe said. "He came right to me. He's the most 
lovablel" 

"Have him wrapped up then," said her father. 

"Wrapped up7" said Mary Jo. Then she saw that her father 
was joking. He got out his billfold. 

The first thing the family did when they got home was to put 
newspapers all over the kitchen floor. - 

"It's. only until you're housebroken," she told him. He reached 
playfully for her shoe string. and looked. up into her face. 

"Be sure to call the vet thia week and make an appointment," 
said Mary Jo's father. "He should have his puppy shots right away. 

Mary Jo and her friend Laurie spent hours deciding on a name 
for him. They made lists and pored over the section of names au 
the back of the dictionary. 

t 

Jeff suggested "Mr. Picklepone." That was the silliest name 
he could think of. . 

In the end they decided on "Teddy" because the puppy looked so 
much like a small teddy bear, and he even squeaked. 

He squeaked and cried - especially at night. No matter how 
cozy Mary Jo made his bed in the kitchen or how many times Teddy 
yawned at bedtime, he always woke as soon as everyone was in bed 
and the house was still. He woke and cried as if his heart would 
break. Mary Jo put a night-light in the kitchen, in case he was 
afraid of the dark. She gave him a little snack at bedtime, in 
case he was hungry. She put an old toy dog in bed with him, 
hoping he would think it was another puppy. But he didn t. 
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apptartd at tht kitchen door. 

But by tht end of tho. first wtak sha cou^d hardly 8?* ^p^in^the 
•oi^inaS Sha vaa almost lata for school. Evaryons looked tirad 
raSiriltSoSgrMaJ; jo was the one vho got up to^soothe him. , 
Teddy woke the others with.hia loud, sad little cries. 

4 «-.4»>,Krtr told them to wrap a clock in a blanket and put that 
beside Sdd5 ?n tSi beS! "SeUl^ear the tick and think it's another 
Juppy^s^^^^ did^U fool Teddy for one minute. 

Finally one morning Mary Jo's mother' found' her asleep on the 
paper covered kitchen floor. " , 

"T« thia ever Roing to end?'' Mary Jo's mother asked at the 
brekkfa'st ^iSl" -rdon't e^er remember hearing of any puppy crying 
as many nights as this one has." 

"Some of them get used to being alOne ^^^^f ^^^^Vf niver 
said Itefy Jo's father. "But I'm beginning to wish we had never 

seen that dogl" 

"I'm responsible. " thought Mary Jo. "I've got to think of 
something to keep Teddy quiet." 

That afternoon when she vent to the 
newspapers for the kitchen floor she saw something that gave ner 

an Ideas 

' After dinner that night Mary Jo ^aid, "You'll be able to sleep 
tonight. I"ve thought of a way. to keep Teddy quite. 

"What is it?" asked her mother 

"You'll see." said Mary Jo. She wont down to the basement. 
Her parents hear^ her lugging something up the stairs. It was 
an old folding cot. 

•■I'm going to sleep In the kitchen until Teddy is housebrokeu and 
can sleep in my room," she said. 

Her mother and father looked at each other. 

"Why not?" said her father. "That's probably the only thing 
that will solve tjfie problem." 
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And it did; ttddy slept without Mking one squeak all night 
vith itoty Jo on the old cot ^ust «bova hit ^sket• 

Mary Jo thought it was fun to sleep in the kitchen/ It was 
cosy to hear the clock hua aiid- the faucet over the sink drip now 
and then. If she woke at daybreak. It waa nice to see the new 
day arriving In the kitchen so early. There was a window to the 
eaa|, ao aunllght cane to the kitchen first?. 

And it was fun to pretend to be asleep when her mother or ^ 
father or. brother came to the kitchen. 

"Mary Jo, wake up!" they would say. n 

"Oh Is It morning already?" Mary Jo would say. "1 was 
sound asleep." 

And she hugged Teddy and tried not to giggle. 

« • • ■ ■ 

Difficulty Level 9 

\ • 

Gilbert and the Duck \ . 

On weekends and evenings and vaca|:ions I ain a detective. I 
do not wear a disguise. I do not need disguises because I ant only 
eleven years old . • Nobody suspects an eleven-year-old ,boy of being 
a detective. My name is Gilbert. I live in a housing project. I' 
live in 12H. 

Someday I am going to be a full-time detective. So for now 
I practice every chance I get. For instance, I make it my business 
to ride the elevator. This is the best way to keep track of who 
comes and goes. In our building everyone comes and goes by the 
elevators - except sometimes the people on the second floor use 
the fire stairs. 

Two days ago at 8:15 A.M. I step into an Up elevator. I 
ride alone to the top floor - the 25th. I do not gp«- off. The 
elevator goes down. It stomps at nearly every floor. As usual 
at 8:15, the elevator is jammed by the, time we reach the 17th floor. 
There is a lot of pushing and grunting. I think I will be crushed 
to death by this lady in front of me. But I do not say anything. 
Probably she is thinking she will be crushed by the man in front of 
her. Besides I think we will all die anyway from this other man's 
stinking cigar. 

Pinally the elevator reaches the lobby and everyone gets off. 
Everyone except me. Now is when I head back to 12H for breakfast. 
I make my move. As the lady in front of me gets off I step to the 
front of the elevator and press close to the wax^ where the self- 
service buttons are. I wait nervously for the doors to close. I 
do not like anyone to notice that I stay on the elevator. I do 
not want people getting wise to mc. 



t«t to Kolax. Thon It 5«PP««*- 5e5S to onAld*. I look. , 

IhMt l «m not tlont. Slowly X turn he»4 to^» ^ xhere 
^out.o£ the comet of one ^e. l^m rlght^^ i « n^ ^ ^^^^ 
it • iuck m the elevator wl^h me. A %»hit« auci. w ,^ 

^1WCI» ere^Wt ellowed in our bul^^^^^^^ 

«e allowed in tb« project.. « •^TaS^^^^^ JS"* In big 
now and seee me and thl. duck .J Wther . I am going^ ikpecially a 

trouble. It U not easy to JiJ^'SSd tSy've got ' 

lo^income project like our?. ^The rent ^a low ano^ ^^y^ ^^^^^^ 

foSTanlvrg-et^n "^^^hs^ -ited t.o J^ara before 
our number came up. 

..U.te«r I .*y to th. duck. "I .» »ot going to\8et u. Ucked 
out of here for a duck." I 

I looked away. If anybody doe. get onto the elevator, he will 
not aee me paying any attention to any duck. , 

* ^ -^.io fitraittht to 12 without stopping. The 
But the elevator goes straight ^to ^^^^ 

door opens and ?: dash out. l^^ l^^^^^ cerry the duck to some 
breakfast in peace, and the elevator wxii cai: y 

• other floor, 
duck? 

A- ,„a look Into tlie elevator. The duck Is stand- 
I turn around and looK into i.n« lookinis at me.' 

l„g theye- OB, these .ridiculous orange feet looking 

AS the doors start to ci""' ^"t'jrg^rorslist'irume. 
. stand It. I stick ^ f^^^J^^l^''l,^'^,'tl^^ hall. , Ducks 
The doors open. ^ I don't have anything against 

SLTltrer'^Md'Hus Tn- ; me the Idea of anyone cooking a 
S ti«^s t^oked me straight In the eye and quacked. 

"O.K.. Easter." I say. "I'll take your case." 

• X call him Baster because X ^ra%'ong1ire1fo%r:haiu^ 
leftover Easter Pre^nt. neighborhood. At 

^^:t°c;1h"rare ZV.yTl lf":js «ound seumg baby ducks and 
Chicks and bunnies from the country. 

Xt IS almost September -k X -111 S0^>>-^° 

ixiin: r ritralfr;:^^ ^ro^-K^^t^r to September. 

»Uybe one reason he i« /'"l »„^i-„i\rrn" ^he'lau::?y" 
keeping quiet. J^^f .t^vi S V-tHe?. ^ peek through 

r :rh^- "sld: Ve ham^r ^-^ust slts^there 

pecking back at me. not making any noise at all. nay 



•tupi4 n»yb« it'i jtttt th«t h# lsn*t « qtuickir. My nothtr tayt 
thtt t ail still iMtMTt that run daap* I tuatt ahi jmina I think a 
lot aven though X' don't aay aueh. Mayba Baatar la Ilka that. 

Probably Eaater la still «llve bacauaa somabody who really 
loves him has been taking good care of him. X think It Is Impor- . 
tant.to fijnd that somebody. 

I explain all this to my motJier at breakfast. I tell her how Easter 
quacked me straight In the eye. But she does not like the Idea of 
a duck In our apartment dne bit. 

• . ' 

"We waited two years to get Into the projects," she says, "and 
now you bring home's duck. A duck! If the housing police catch us 
.with a duck in pur apartment, we will be out on, the street. No, 
Gilbert, X won't have it I" 

I take my mother's hand and lead her into the bathroom. I 
lift up the lid of the hamper. 

"Look, Mama," I say. 

We both look. Easter is still , sitting there - real quiet - 
on my striped pajamas. He tips his head to one side and looks up 
at Mama. Maybe this is the only way a duck can look up, but it is 
still a pretty cute thing to do. . , . 

>.• 

Mama puts the lid back on the hamper and steers me by the head 
back to the kitchen. ' • 

"If your father were here—" she says, and I know then that 
I'm home free. My father isn't here. He's in the merchant marines 
and he won't; be home again until the end of the next month. 

Mama glyes me three days to find Easter's owner. I tell her 
I think she is great. She is. 

After breakfast Mama and I move Easter into the bathtub. We 
do not know anything about ducks, but we give him some water and some 
rolled oats. He takes a little of both then he makes a mess in the 
bottom of the tub and starts cleaning himself with his bill. I 
guess he feels at home. While I am cleaning up the tub he comes over 
and pushes my arm. What do you know - he's even friendly I 

I would like to stay and play with him, but three days is not 
very long and I better get busy. Easter pulls out one of his 
wing feathers. I pick it up and start thinking. 

. First I ask myself what are the facts. I am pretty sure Easter 
is a lost duck and not a ducknapped one. After all, noboby would 
go to all the trouble of stealing a duck and then leave it in the 
elevator. 

No, I am pretty sure Easter just walked into that elevator 
himself. I also think he is a project duck. Even Easter could not 
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«cb. toyon. Who would *«« 52^. "ho . 

h»». to b. .lth« cr..y or In lov? *i» JJ^^" n^^, ^^ought remin*« 
wants to get kicked out on account of a .aucm Jig" 
me I better get buey. 

The doorbell rings, I .newer fj^^^j '^^'.'s^o; 
Herter. Dennis is always bouncing -a baskeball ana ao« 

his head. 

"Tou w8nt-« shoot a few baskets, Gilbert?" he says. 
"HO. Bennis." I say. "I'd like to. but I can't today. l'» 
on A 6a86» * . 

.-on a case, hmf says Dennis. "Sure. sure.,. Big detective." 

Actually we are good, friends. 

It IS nearly noon «henl walk outof^ZH.^I 5- "^^^^^^^re^jj^ 
Easter's wing ^e^her and I still do *f ^^^X^^^.i^ h„„d 1/ 
look for his owner. I "™°'^"'*the projects, including me. is • 
the Uundry room because ^n/^^th a duck. 1 also -can't 

going to admit to having anything to do wi ^^^^ 

rrerorf y^u^tre ^sinf i^ecrf^ Lsides there are too many 
. apartmints^or me to check in three days. 

At 12:15 I step into the Down elevator, ^^is "ha^,^, f^''^ 

4..««- f-n QPP who comes ana goes* oeoxu^oj 

do at noon - Just to see g^art looking for 
haven't a better plan, I think is besc^ found .him, I 

Easteir's owner at the scene of the crime 



mean* 



M this time of day the elev-^^^^^^^^^ 
and full going up. Today is no different. It 
down that I get two ideas. 

fl„t idea is that I will .^it/rhe'^I^ror^brhi-"!'- 
corning- s run. Easter <>" "^/"J^^^' ^^be thatSomebody 

rt%s"rarn:irorpf/ui"b:ut thL idea. 

Then suddenly this really i-^^^^^^^^ .-^a- my h^ad. 

, vill,just look like anyf „,th one of Easter's 

Easter's owner I nope x wixx 
feathers. ^43 



\ ■ ■ ' 
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Ay lunehtiae the Jffp.Jii«»itfi«-il-.ML — 
grocery •hopping or who only work half day:.. I do not see anyone 
from the SslS run. They are woetly nlnerto-€ive Wprker* who don t 
cone home until around 6:00. Hobody payi any atteftj:iott to me and tay 
duck feather. • • • - \ 
■■■ . : . • ^ ' 

I spend most of the afternoon wandering around tW building, 
hoping that the right person will see me in my duck feather and 
aak about Easter. At 3:35 P.M. I even try hitting my head over ' 
my mouth yealllng "woo-woo-woo" at the top of my lungs i^the 
laundry room; But all that happens Is that a lady tells %e. Look, 
if you want to play, go oiit on the playground where you belong. 

I follow the lady* 8 suggestion and try my woo-woo-woo approach 
on the playground.;.. This time X am noticed, all right, but all that 
happens is some little children start yelling with .me. 

By this time X»m fairly discouraged, but I decide to go along' with 
the game for a while. X think I'm too old to be playing silly games 
with a bunch of little children, but this is as good a way ap any to 
advertise Easter's feather. , 

I am comfortably playing dead by the sandbox thinking that It's 
too bad to outgrow such fun, when the worst happens. I hear this 

bonk , bonk , bonk sound next to ry ear. .1 open my eyes and it s ^ 

Denills Herter standing over me, shaking his head. 

"On a case?" he asks. "Too busy to shoot baskets? Too ^oung 
is more like it." ' 

"Reallyl" I say. "I*m working now. This la all part of ny plan." 

I can see he doesn't believe me, but I don't try to argue. I 
mean, what's the point? 

At 5:00 P.M. I am still fooling around on the playground. 

About this time people start picking up the children froiji the Day 
Care Center. All these children whose parents both work 8° J'Jf 
their way home. I think for a minute that this one sad-eyed little 
boy is watching me. Maybe he is looking at my duck feather? I go 
over to him hopefully, but he just runs along after his big sister. 

It's about time for me to head back to the elevators. Pretty 
soon the nine-to-five workers will be coming home/ including the 
ones that were with Easter and me in the elevator this morning. 

This time I do not get on the elevator. There are two elevators. 
I do not want to be up in one while the somebody who got on with 
Easter this morning goes up in the other. I stay in the lobby until 
6*30 P M I recognjze five faces from this morning. This proves 
that ail my detective practice is working. Of the five people I 
recognize, I manage to speak to four about Easter. Well, I don t 
exactly mention Easter. I just ask if they '^^ticed anything unusual 
in the elevator this morning. Or if they lost anything. They dldn t. 
At least the four people I speak to didn't. 
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1- • ^ . : ■ . ■ "» / 

-,, 6.30 th. W 1. »^ty. A l«.PJ^^^^ 

for th. el««or. ""f "l^"^' ^ "?£. but he Ju»e .Mnd» thet.. 
It. 1 hold th« aoot for Tm to »«t oxi, out j 

1 My, "Don't-youwanit to jet offl" 

. ,„t h. keep. .t*ndH th.r,. "'"•^J.tSV.'t.^T.ori""* 

boy who Ilk" to rid. f«3ator||. I ^^^ySor ho-e. AU 

Ilk. th«.»y».l£. so I-'l?^ do..n't e«y anything., 

the say up thl. hoy keeps 'L"?;^ \eep. looking at me out 

r:h^:Se.f eytl^oi M^^^eH^- ^ ^ " ^ 

keep. seeing those sad eye4 in nv mind. 

a.v«* I fool around vith Easter 

Hothlng much more h^P«»^ it's not 

In the bathroom, but J * ,!V5^-T^ hav. any more Ideas. I have 
ri;: nlSis ^aS;'r:.reU'.Uflto .lnd;Ka.ter.s owner. , But . 
I don't have any more ide*s. / 

I ask my. mother ^^-^^^ ^ l^^^i^!^ ^ 

Sfc. says we will have to^^'^'^^^^/i.^^^S aJy Is going to adopt 
:1Sin^orS:;k.To tSl-shSrer^wm P-t ^ to sleep. forever. 



Difficulty Level 12 
Moon Colonies 



pour, hundred years aso'people £r-^^^^^^^^^ ^^^'^ 'ships 
in a great adventure. °|„!^':„r"i^nl,e1hem. Now there is 

to go the the i"^f ?4ehed the Moon and walked on It. 

another ^''venture. People hav^^ched^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

In a few years we will oe geccxng 

Moon. 

crossing the ocean was very hard In the old days as^hard ^^^^ 
crossing space now. It "f^^^'^^.^^f,:; iSlle the rocket ships take 
took weeks to ""^'^V^^^tsWes. rte sailing ships could no^ 

XrchTlfh ;'o:eT;ed!:f bS'the astronauts can. 

J *.v.a fir est colonies on the American 
Life was not easy i-«^t^?/?;''^^i^°i°trwho settled in Jamestown, 
continents. Many of the English colonists who set ^^^^^^ 
Virginia, in 1^07, and in Plymouth Ma^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

died of disease ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^dn ' t know how to farm the wilderness 
deal with the new land, mey aia« 
. or get along with the Indians. 

Cradually. those "ho stayed alive 1^^^^^^^^^ 
the surroundings. Some hlngs they learned £r ^^^^ ^^^^ 

r "nS lZ:iTuX rerWthelr way of living to 



tli*lt iurroundingi. thty «»d« tbmtlyas part of th*^«colo«f i 

Tlie Hoon coloain^nwill hav* w even ^•jj*' J^.^^^ 
At Itast Aaarlca baa aia, watar. and food. Tha Moon dpaan t.^ha 
i^««„ S!. V two-waS^day Ind a two-weak night. It has a low gravity. 

dif fipultias on tha Moon than tha 
early aa^ttara found in tha New World. 

(to the other hand, people know much more about the Moon today 
than i:hey knew about the American <^°f ^^^^^^ i^'^f : f 2; 
wore advanced in fecience nowadays Lnd can plan J*»«^Moj?^^2iJ";^^^^ 
carefully. We hope that when the Moon is colonized, the djttlers 
won't go through the terrible times of disease, hunger, and faar 
that m!de life difficult for the first colonists of Jamestown and 
Plymouth. 

Kow let's read about what a Moon colony of the future might 
be like. It will probably contain certain things. 

TJttri^Ar power station . This will . supply the energy the colony 
will need. Almok everyth ing that goes on in the <:alony will use ^ 
up energy. Without it, evterythipg would come to a halt.. The power 
• station will be set away from th6 coloay. If an accidentshould 
occuJ thfere. it might destroy the colony if the station ISBre inside 
a dome. Ouiside. it will be safe and the colonist? will have time 

to repair whatever has gone wrong. 

^ . ' . . v- 

' - ore and rock mines . The colonists will get necessary 
mate rials from the crus t of the Moon. It will not be wise to biing 
^eSthing from Earth because transportation will be too hard and tpo 
S If the Moon colony is to do well, the colonists must use as . 
much of the Moon itself as possible-. the rook, they will . . 

fiet metals such as iron and aluminum, also uranium for the powet ^ , 
Station! They canmake cement, fertilizer, and all sorts of chemicals . 
out of the rock. . . 

Rock orocesHing. Near the mines will be the factories where 
the rocks are Tv T^d and turned ipto metals, chemicals, and other . 
mater^aS. These useful products will be>hipped to the dome, while 
the leftover materials will be dumped, far irom the colony. 

Even water will come from the rocks. Thte^ is rio wifter running 
free ol the Moon in the form of rivers, lakes, or ocjians. Scientists 
think howeve?. there was once water on the Moon manjr millions of . 
5ea?s*a8o Molt of it has vanished into space, but^some has probably 
refined! having soaked into the soil and rocks. If the M^o" "^^^ - 
I^-Tc'shed and'baked, steam will form. If t^e Bte^m is cooled, water 
will be produced. It can be. collected and sent to. the colony. 

some of the water will be treated with ^^^f^f ^^^J^^ted • 

break it up into hydrogen and oxygen . These gases will be collected 
separately and cooled into frigid liquids. Nitrogen gas will. be obtained 
ir nit/cgen-contalnlng minerals in t^^e Moon's crust^nd d n« ^ 

Hauld too. The nitrogen and oxygen will be usea to maK.c » 
fo? the colonists to breathe insTde the dome. ^ Naturally, the dome 
will be airtight so that the atmosphere doesn t escape. 
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\ Th« hydr<iia«n will be used for other purpoeetj. Some of 
BydtogeS. ; ipSciel kind called "heavy hydrogen." wlU be uaed In 
very advanced n^ideer powkr stations. HjBavy hydrogen will be m»de to 
yield vast quantities of energy* 

• ' " ■ * ^ •> 

t^nderttround lights . The colony will be supplied with light and " 
electricity from* the energy furnished by the nuclear power station. 
Large lights in thte ceiling will make the dome bright as day. When 
it is time to sleepy the lights can be dimmed.. In this way Che 
colonists will have normal ^ay and ni$ht , as on Earth. 

F arm domes/ The colony will need food and it will be grown* 
in the dome. The moon's crust is similar to the Earth's and can be 
broken, up to form a soil in which plants will grow when fertilisers 
and waier arc added. Plants that grow need energy. On earth green 
plants get the energy from sunlight. In the Moon colony. where the 
large dome will shut out the dangerous rays of the Sun, plants will- 
be bathed in special fluorescent lights to provide the necessary 
energy. 



The growing plants will keep the atmosphere fresh and useful. 
You'see. wh«n humans breathe, they gradually use oxygen and replace 
it with another gas called carbon dioxide. Th6 plants will use up 
the carbon dioxide as they grow and produce oxygen. Therefore the 
humans and the plants together will keep the oxygen and carbon 
dioxide steady in the atmosphere. 

The colonists will let some of the plants continue to Z^ov* hxxt 
they wiil eat' the rest. The wastes people produce from t:he food they 
eat will be treated to kill germs. Fresh, clean water will be baked 
out ofthe waltes, and the leftover material will be used as fertilizer. 
Everything moves in a cycle; the water, the oxygen, the carbon dioxide, 
ihe wastes. The only thing that will be used up .will be energy from 
the power station. 

Of course, the cycle will not be perfect. Some water and ozygen 
may leak away. An accident may cause some of the air to. je ^jst. * 
Small additional amounts of water, oxyg.en, and nitrogen will then 
be brought in from the rock processing plants. .• 

Eventually, when the farm domes are going well, small animals 
will be brought in. Perhaps- the colonists may even raise chickens 
^or rabbits. Then they will have meat to eat. 

.fSi ^rtatlon . Naturally, some things will have to come from . 
Earth; seeds for new Icl^nds of plants, for instance or animals that 
can siart breeding on tU Moon. The colonists will also need gadgets 
ILy can't make for themselves. And rfo- doubt they will want a supply 
of books and films. Besides, people will want to travel back and 
forth on visits to Earth for fun or buaJ^ness. 

Therefore, a lunar port outside the colony will be necessary 
Perhaps it will be reached by a moving sidewalk, for energy may 
be cheaper on the Moon than on Earth.- The cost can be down 
because in addition to the nuclear power station, energy will be 
obtained from the strons s^nlIght on the Moon during each two-week day. 
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There will also be speciel cire for use by people who must explore 
the Moon, or who perhaps Just want to go sightseeing. The cars will 
have special wheels ^ that can travel over the uneven ground, and they 
will be sealed to keep in the atmosphere. 

Moon-orbiting space station . Rocket ships rising from the Moon 
will break their trip at one of several space stations that will circle 
the Moon. There will be space stc ions circling Earth. They will 
supply fuel, food, and other thing . needed to make the flight much more 
comfortable and pleasant. 

Housing . Inside the colony, there will be apartment houses 
which may be very much like those on Earth. They will feel quite 
homelike. 

Education . People must be educated on the Moon just as on 
Earth, perhaps even more so, since the Moon colonists will have to 
operate complicated machinery in order to keep the colony going. 
There will be schools, even a university. There will be places 
where \aluable scientific knowledge can be gained. For instance, 
at a research center people will study ways of using the Moon's 
high and low temperatures and the airlessness vacuum on the Moon's 
surface. 

There will also be an astronomical observatory so that the colon- 
ists can study the sky. Such study will be much easier on the Moon 
because there is no air, so there are no clouds, fog or mist to blot 
out the sky. There will be a large radio telescope outside the dome 
to study radio waves from the sky. Scientists on the Moon will 
learn a great deal that Earth scientists can't find out now. 

Recreation . The Moon colonists will want to play and have a 
good time too. Behind the apartment houses there will be ball parks, 
bowling alleys, and playgrounds. There will be museums and art 
galleries for people to enjoy. One thing the Moon can supply. thrt 
the Earth can't is low gravity. Because of low gravity, it will be 
possible for the colonists to fit themselves with strong wings of 
light plastic and glide or actually fly. When the colony has become 
large enough, «:h<»re will be special places where grownups and young- 
sters can have -in?. games. However, the Moon colonists will have 
to get used to Aking and moving under low gravity. They may need 
to keep themselves fit in speciax gymnasiums in case thev have to 
return to Earth and live under high gravity again. 

In the end the colonists will have set up surroundings in which 
they can live. They will be part of a new ecology. 

It won'i- be easy, though, and at first, there will be much danger. 
Just two or three people will be sent to the Moon at any one time, to 
begin with, and they will not stay more than a few days. Perhaps a 
special ship will be buried in the Moon's crust to serve as the home 
of the first colony. It will hold only two or three people. But 
little by little, the space under the surface crust will be enlarged 
and the underground settlement will begin to grow into a large, 
comfortable place for many people to liye. 
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Tn the betflnn^ng. all Mterials will have to come from Earth, 
even Jondf aJfSna Siter. Slowly, parts of the P^^f . 

do mote and more tor themselvee. 

Rren after the Moon colonists have a Urge and comfortable 
colony! ^here wiy. still be dangers. «hat if a meteor breaks 
through the. domer - What if essential machinery breaks down? 

What if there are some dangers about the Moon we don't know yett 
For iMtance. what about the Moon's low gravity? It is only on^- 
ISthlhrSith': gravity Can h-T-.r^Jf ^f^ty do? w mt^y"e 

'Moqn all their lives. 

v^.r^ «o it will be well worth the effort, for the Moon colonists 
can ifarn ^Sih'thlt'vill be useful to Earth P-P^^ ^ ^^J,- rf r^^^ 
selves. They can study the Moon's ^^^^^^^/^^/^^^^^^^'erist hL^^^^^ 
at the same time as- the Earth s crust .but f ^^^J/^^^^, ^ot. 

disturbed by air. water, and ^^^^^8 f ^^^J* JsLry of our own world. 
It can tell us a great deal about the early niscory oi uui, 

Ihe' Moon's crust may have chemicals in " '"at will help 

t: ^u^t contaU very J^-'sfud"'"""^ 

its own. They will give us another kind of life to study. 

Because of the Moon's airlessness, scientists "" "'"'y 

^t^^ nz -Lrr-iiir^: ra 

t^'jTe Zn, llTll Till take many months or -»je«s to reach 
-:tr:yjrs^;herth^-: S ql^It iL-rerworlS? «ay.e 
Moon colonists will be needed to command the ships. 

M..t of all though, if the Moon colony works, it will show us how 
" - r ^r.^.'tlZrJ.l^. llui^CtSf e-lron. 

^tf" tZl ITnCi ^riearn tLt lesson b.£ore It is too late. 
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Difficulty Level 15 

^ Herblf*8 Ride 

\nd 80 It was that Herble's Ride came into being after all. 
Pour d5v8 ago it had been a cloudy notion in a young boy s mind, a- 
ridiculotis dream of a rowboat on wheels coasting downhill. «ow,^ 
real and working, the slide dominated the landecape of the gif^s 
camp. Elmer added a handsome frill: an archway at the top» bearing 
the words "HERBIE'S RIDE" cut out of a semicircular frame of card- 
board in letters a foot high, with bright red electric lights 
behind it. Delighted with his handiwork, he drove hastily into town 
and returned with an electric interrupter switch which he attached 
to the lights. When dusk fell and the boys and girls turned out 
In gay costumes for Mardi Gras, this sign, flashing on and off , on 
and off, was a striking sight. It was the first thing visitors 
saw. driving into the camp or crossing from the boys grounds to 
girls* lawn. There was nothing as splendid anywhere else in Manitou. 
When the other booths, games, rides, and .entertainments had hardly 
been visited, a line of twenty children and adults already stretched 
before the Ride. 

Directly under the archway stood Herbie in Elmer's sailor cap 
and blouse. The cap tended to drop down over his ears, and the 
blouse was loose enough to have held Cliff inside it. too, but the 
nautical effect was fine nevertheless. At first Herbie made a 
few efforts in the way of a cry: "Step right up, folks, best ride 
you ever been onl Slip down the slide on the slippery slope for only 
a quarter. twent>-flve cents, the fourth part of a dollar, and so 
forth. But within a few minutes, with two dozen paid passengers 
waiting their turns, more coming each moment, a large crowd watching 
the Ride and exclaiming in admiration, the cry seemed unnecessary, 
and he gave it up. 

Thereafter the night was one of swimming pleasure for him. 
Money and congratulations poured in. Many passengers came up the 
hil] from Lhelr first ride and walked Into line for another. The 
Ride went smooth as oil. Ted and Felicia stayed In ^he rowboat, 
paddling It back to shore. Cliff and Clever Sam accomplished recovery 
with more and more ease as the evening wore on. Herbie collected 
fares and stored them in a cigar box, and tied up and released the 
boat with a slipknot, as Elmer had taught him. All four children 
felt the luxurious pride of participation in a great success, and 
even Clever Sam was in mellow good humor, and accepted much petting 
and light thwacks from the onlookers with friendly rolls of the 
eyes. 

In this hour of exalted happiness Hgrblc's conscience packed 
up and departed. He amassed fifty dollars in less than two hours. 
The "borrowing" episode would be erased from the Book of Sins in 
the morning. The curse was forgotten. All was ^^IJ- J°y' 
win Skipper sure!" was said to him perhaps a hundred times. Msion 
InS enterprise had carried the day. Heaven had decided mercifully 
that stealing wasn't rnally stealing sometimes, and had suspended 
the Eighth Commandment for Herbie Bookbinder's benefit. What a 
wonderful old world it was, to be sure! 
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"I 

.... »a .v-n l-iU. c™.^ I 
"CongratuUtlonB. Herble." .«M a caroling voice. 

dressed in a ragged gold ' "„ gj,, cairled a little dagger 

rrrfai?; rs;"^^tifle!"t^°rit:tf "tie. iae Hulling 
torself to him. and it waa a sweet aensation. 
•'Lo, Lucille. 'Scuse me a minute." 

He nade change for a batch of ^i^VtMr^ciU: W aTnf , 
the boat, and flourished the <=i8f ^^^^^^^^'^^^^"ihen he pulled 

slope. 

"Gosh. Herbie." The girl's voice was awed crushed. "However 
did you think up such a thing? You're wonderful 1 

"Aw. Elmer Bea. an' Cliff Jone " all. ^ "i^'^J^^^^?^;'; fi" 
Herbie. He paused, glanced at her hand and. as it were. 
Then he slowly added. "I canM: even dlE- 

The pirate's cheeks all at once ^^^^^ nfededlith 
She pulled the patch off her '^^i^f^f at hta with innocent 

eyes for the work at hand, «f know what. I 
appeal. "Herbie. I'm sorry I been so bad to you ^ ^^^^^ 

hadn't even talked to ''f "^^^^J^"^^^;;^ ^o go alone." 
take me on your ride, an' I said I wantea to » 

• Herbie- s congealed a".^^^^^^^ SSt^fue" f 

:fiv. i^-uriraia :r;nrf:reit!y. nde now,- 

"Yes, Herbie." 

"O.K. you kin go free. An' you don't hafca wait in line." 

seveial flashes'. "Won't you cone with me? 

"Heck. no. Lucille. See. I gotta. take care o' the finances." 
"Oh. Maybe after a while you'll come to the dancing at the social 
haU. I'd like to dance with you. 

"Maybe." 
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there was a hundred seven dollars now - and wished Lucille would ' 
grovel a little more; but she didn*t. So he said at last, "How's 
the rest of the Mardigrass, Lucille? I ain't had a chance to see 
it." 

"Terrible. Everybody says your ride is the only good thing*" 

"How's YishyVs freak show?" 

The girl sniffed contemptuously in answer. 

"What's Lennle doing?" 

"Oh, he's got a baseball suit on with 'New York Yankees' on it, 
an' a pillow in his stomach, an' goes around saying he's Babe Ruth. 
What a dumb ideal" 

Herbie silently comi^ired this inspiration with his own, and con- 
cluded that there were raru moments when brawn did not automatically 
rule the world. It did not occur to him that Lennie, at least, had 
not stolen the baseball suit. 

The row boat came creaking to the top of the slide. Herbie 
lashed it to the stake as Cliff freed Clever Sam. . Then he gallantly 
handed Lucille into the boat, while several boys and girls waiting in 
line squealed a protest. Felicia, sitting in the bow, looked around, 
and said, "Humph! Starting all over again." She threw down her paddle 
and stepped out of the boat. 

"Hey, Fleece, where you goin'?" S£»id Herbie. 

"As long as we're getting romantic again," snapped his sister 
as she stalked away, "I'm going to dance for a while at the social 
hall." 

"Never mind, Herbie." xed spoke up from the stern. "I can 
handle it myself." 

"Thank you for the ride, Herbie. I hope I'll see you later," 
said Lucille demurely. Now the other passangers piled in, thrusting 
money at the boy. Lucille all the while gazed up at him worshipfully. 
Herbie felt foolish and happy and warm, and at the pinnacle of life 
and time. It was with reluctance that he tripped the rope and sent 
the boat rumbling downhill with its lovely burden. 

Not long afterward three prolonged blasts of Uncle Sandy's 
whistle echoed througn the camp, signaling the end of the Mardi 
eras. Grumbling, a line of about a dozen passengers disbanded, all 
of them campers awaiting a se-iond or third ride, except for a stout 
lady from the village vith a dismal white-headed child. Herbie 
counted the receipts again while Ted beached the boat and Cliff 
returned the horse to the stable. Felicia came up from the dance 
in a glowing, happy mor. When all the colleagues were gathered 
again under the flashint. sign, Ho.rbie announced gaily the incomo 
from their labors: a hundred thirteen dollars and fifty cents. 
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"Holy smoke, we're rich," said Ted. 

"How do we diwy it?" said ^elifcia. 

"First of all I owe seventy-five bucks f^or materials," 
said Herbie. The others nodded. "That still leaves almost forty 
bucks, or ten bucks apiece." 

« 

Mr. Gauss appeared out of the darkness, smiling broadly. He ^ 
was carrying haJf a dozen -igar boxes similar^ to the one in Herbie s 
hands. 

"Well, well, the gold mine," he said cheerfully. "Let me have 
your box, Herbie. I'll keep it in the safe overnxtSf for you. I m 
doinp the same for all the boys that made any real ..mey." 

"Gee, thanks, Mr. Gauss," said Herbie, huddling the box 
protectiugly against his side, "but I can take care of it O.K. 

"Nonsense, my boy. We don'f want to tempt sneak thieves, you 
know." He grasped the box firmly and pried it out of Herbie 
arms. "The safe is the only place for so much money lb you made. 
I'll send for you first thing in the morning and return it to you. 
Congratulations, all of yout" He walked off toward the guest house. 

"Good-bye, hundred thirteen bucks," croaked Ted, loud enough 
for the camp' owner to hear him, but Mr. Gauss padded obliviously 
away. 

"G'wan," said Herbie. "He wouldn't take that money for himself." 
"He couldn't!" said Felicia. 

Cliff asid, "Even Mr. Gauss ain't that low. He'll give us some 
back, anyway." 

"O.K., O.K.," said Ted, "I been at this camp a long^^time. If 
we see a nickel o' that dough again, it'll be a miracle." 

"He's gotta gimme back the seventy-five bucks for mater iall" 
said Herbie. "I owe it." 

"Don't be silly," exclaimed Felicia fretfully. "What are you 
boys talking about? He's got to give us back all of it. You^talk 
as though there was a question about it. Is hf> a robber? It s our 
money, not his. How can he possibly keep a penny of it? 

Ted looked sidelong at her out of one eye, like a rooster. 
"This is my sixth year at Manitou," he said. "Inside that box is 
money, an' outside that box is Mr. Gauss. All there is between em 

is a lid. It ain't enough Well, it was fun anyhow. He 

shrugged. "More fun than I ever had in this hell-hole. Thanks for 
lettin' me in on it. Herb." 

"Aw, yer crazy, Ted," Herbie began, I. : the bugle sounded retreat 
and on this foreboding note of Ted's they were compelled to part. 
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A ««* wltiuto lat«r the boyt of Bu^ik Thirt««n lat around their 
cots Itt pajamae, awaiting Uncle Sandy^> -^ouncement of the Skipper- 
£or«-a-Day. 

"Who you gonna appoint for Uncle Sandy, Herb?" said Lennie 
deferentially, • 

"Heck, Lennie, I aln»t won yet." 

"You won. Nobody else can possibly win." 

The other boys voiced a chorus of assents to this. They were 
proud of Herbie now. Boys from other bunks were shouting congratulations 
through the screen. 

"Well, let*s wait till he announces it, anyhow," ^aid Herbie. 

Uncle Sid said, "I*m proUd of you, Herbie, really am. What 
you did was remarkable. You have a great future." ^ ^ 

He puffed anxiously at a forbidden cigarette held in the hollow ^ 
of his hand. Poor Uncle Sid was actually tense and nervous on Herbie s 
behalf . 

A preliminary blast of Uncle Sandy's unmis taxable whistle came from 
outer darkness, and cut dead all .conversation. His voice boomed out 
of a megaphone. 

"Now the announcement you've all been waiting for. The judges - 
Aunt Tillie, ths Skipper, and myself - had a tough time deciding among 
the many excellent entries, two in particular that you all know abouc. 

"The Skipper of the Day is" - a long agonizing pause; then 
hurriedly - "Yishy Gabelson for his freak show, with special honorable 
mention to Herbie Bookbinder for his excellent ride. That s all. 

But that was not all. Cries from every bungalow along Company 
Strfiet tore the night. 

"Boo!" 

"Gypsl" 

"Robbers!" 

"General Garbage wont" 
"Crooks!" 

The whistle blew furiously several times and quieted the din. 

"Now, cut that out!" roared the head counselor. "You're not at 
home yet, you're still in camp. It isn't what you want, it s what 
we decide that goes here!" 

This was a provocative announcement that Uncle Sandy might have 
spared himself. But he was angry, and feeling guilty, too, to tell 
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th« trjith, no h« «ct«d with poor judgmtiit, 
•♦Yah!" / 
«Bool" 



"You bet it ain't what we want 1" ^ 

"It ain't never what we want I" 

"Let's hang Uncle Gussie to a sour-apple treel" 

These and forty other insolent cries were flung through the 
screed Confused and at a loss. Uncle Sandy stepped ^f^^l^l^ 
lent! Meantime. Ted in Bunk Thirteen jumped from his bed and seized 
a tin pan and spoon from his hiking pack. 



Herbie. 



"Don't worry. General." he grated to the dumbfounded pallid 
.e. "This 2 one time Uncle Gussie don't get away with it. 



"Ted! You come back here!" exclaimed Uncle Sid. but Ted was 
.Leadroutside and marchi^^^^^^^^ 

^j"^^ ^^i^s !-i-^/rrumn%in 

Here In the street banging resounding objects - ,a 8""' " ,.„.*.„, 

::"e». and even a vashtub were 'Xfa'^sloplbf Sup^on. ^Honc 

Herbiel" The ^"^"J^cX By the tSme tSe howling 

of them particularly wanted to '"P,"- .°^s"!„,g t^it their number 

danced overhead* 

inside the hot yellow tent sat Mr. Gauss and the tWo head 
counselors, with sullen expressions. 

"1 say again. Sandy." spoke out the camp owner, "are you going to 
do nothing about this breakdown of discipline? 

"Skipper I'm just one man. The counselors should have stopped 
it befo« it ^ot stirted. Evidently they feel the .ame way I do, 
and I - " 

The bulky form of Ylshy Gabelson catapulted into the tent, crowding 
it uncomfortably. 

Super-senior, in a sweatdf 

"HOW, Yishy. don't be chlldW' -id Mr Gauss "Vour^ 
was admirable. And anyway, you know^it s Impossible to 
mediate be Skipper. It's too risky. 

"You shoulda thought of that when you made up the contest!" 
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V »^ "vmi ihoulda Mid no Inttrnedlatea allowed to 

il^iJl J^a« So go up rule. »«.. Mr. G«.... 

ffli «n '.rinoi U a. Vou - dojhec you lUce. but 1 
ain't gonna be your Skipper. I'm no crookl 

H. bolted the^nt and , the three M ^"^7^,^ 
above the din that greeted him, . ^ ^^"oj approval, and 

take It!" Thereupon the J'"' /'-^l''^,^" Srtle! We'Sant H«bie!" 
merged into a tremendous chant* we want netu4.»s 

"It seems to me, Mr. Gauss," said Uncle Sandy, wiping l^is thick 
giving Skipper to Herbie Bookbinder. 

that we needed an older boy to run the camp. 

"■Sou haven't got the older boy any more." observed Dncle Sandy. 

Mr. Gauss. looked fron one head counselor to another. He saw 
two decidedly hostile faces. 

?" ?\rsAr'-Tiii ^/o^^euerraU:: 

It::iuari;y. Vat'yoi pC:: Snde sandy, on your o™ reapons- 
ibility. I have no more to say. 

"Do we call off the Campers' Day, sir, or give Skipper to the 

boy?" 

"X have no more to say." 

d trielLd"^?ht read1o:!::erof .ufn^rarl^^^^^^ ^/tr^e 
cre;s J^^ded -et- in^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

^nrdi«ep^^i%Mt:^:t^^^^^^ 

^"shouted! and continued his good-natured guffawing. 

Great yells of trlunph went up. Though the boys knew nothing 
of „h« tad^passeS in the tent, they gathered fro™ Uncle Sandy's , 
^nner that ihe change was as welco,i,e to him as to them, and they 
!^essld around him to shake his hand and pound him lovingly with 
??,elr1lsSr The four Seniors who were holding Herbie up commenced 
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dancing, and nwrly dropped the hero of the eylnlng eeverel times. 
SL^f congratulitlon, good wlehee. end admiration ca«e up to the 
eratwhUe General Garbage from every aide, and they were all addresaed 
to "Herble." ' 

Under no clrcumetancea but these could he have received such an 
ovatlorShlch exceeded anything that Lennle^or Yi»hy h*id ever received 
for athletic prowess. He had become the -jmboro^ resistance to Mr. 
Gauss, and in his victory every boy felt that thrbwlng off of the 
yoke from his own .shoulders. It was a brief temporary success, to 
•be sure - tomorrow the.heavy Gauss rules and edicts would be in force 
as Lways - but once, at least once, ^ncle Gussie had been fo« 
give ground. "Hooray for Herbiel Hooray for Herbie.I" cheered the 
boys, with all their hearts and lungs. 

And herbie, bouncing and swaying on his p.erilous perch under the 
alare of the lamp amid the dating insects, surrounded by a host of 
friendly, admiring, upturned .faces, his ears ringing with cheers and 
praise, felt warm tears of joy and wonder trickling down his face. 
None of his many daydreams o'f triumph had ever been ^f^^/^ f 
"There is no man that, has not his hour, and no thing that has ^ot Its. 
place." General Garbage, the fat, the- unathletic, the despised, had 
come into his hour at last. 
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